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According  to  some,  anything  with 
a  war  angle  is  no  longer  inter¬ 
esting.  Chicago  Tribune  readers, 
however,  don’t  seem  to  have  found 
this  out. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  they 
arc  filling  in  and  mailing  the  coupon 
above  at  a  rate  which  promises  to 
^reak  their  1944  record.  Last  year,  in 
fcponsc  to  the  Tribune’s  invitation. 


readers  in  27  states  sent  24,000  gifts 
to  hospitalized  Yanks  and  requested 
44,000  names,  20,000  of  which  the 
Tribune  was  unable  to  supply. 

This  year,  there  are  some  44,700 
patients  on  the  rolls  of  21  military 
hospitals  in  10  midwest  states.  With 
the  co-operation  of  readers,  it  is  the 
Tribune’s  intention  to  see  that  every 
Yank  in  these  21  service  hospitals 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

The  World's  Greatest  Newspaper 


receives  an  individual  gift. 

According  to  the  response  to  date, 
readers  again  will  shortly  go  over  the 
top.  Whether  it  be  on  a  sentimental 
appeal  to  the  heartstrings  or  a  strictly 
business  appeal  to  the  purse-strings, 
Chicago  Tribune  readers  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  clipping  coupons  in  a  vol¬ 
ume  that  makes  any  worthy  project 
or  offer  a  success. 


October  average  net  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Over  1,025,000  —  Sunday,  Over  1,350,000 


_ IPT  TO  WAR 


An  Indian  trail  through  the  Manhattan  woods  is  now  the 
world’s  longest,  richest,  most  fabulous  street.  “Main  Street” 
of  Manhattan,  Broadway  runs  from  Bowling  Green  to 
Albany.  From  downtown  business  caverns  it  bursts  into 
Times  Square  .  .  .  visited  by  more  people  weekly  than  the 
total  population  of  Texas.  Based  on  dollar  value,  more  than 
30%  of  all  Manhattan  property  is  located  along  Broadway. 
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HISTORY  IS  MADE 


‘^Eighteen  Words  that  Bagged  Japan,^*  an  article 
by  Captain  E.  M.  Zacharias,  USN,  which  appeared 
in  the  November  17  issue  olf  SATTEVEPOST,  is  the 
story  of  a  small  specialized  United  States  psycho* 
logical  warfare  team^s  operations  aimed  at  defeat* 
ist  elements  in  the  Japanese  war  cabinet. 

The  mission  of  Captain  Zacharias  and  his  group 
was  to  conduct  ‘*an  intensive  psychological  cam* 
paign  against  the  Japanese  High  Command 
through  an  official  spokesman  of  high  rank  in 
order  to  accelerate  and  effect  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  Japan  without  the  necessity  of  an 
opposed  landing  in  the  Japanese  main  islands.*’ 

The  first  of  a  series  of  fourteen  brf>adcasts  to 


the  Japanese  High  Command  was  on  V*E  Day« 
May  8,  1945.  The  earliest  knowledge  of  their 
effectiveness  came  about  a  month  later  when  Ad* 
miral  Suzuki,  who  had  succeeded  General  Kioso 
as  Premier  and  who  was  to  mastermind  the  Japanese 
peace  movement,  made  an  abortive  effort  to  get 
the  Soviet  Government  to  mediate  the  conflict. 
After  that  effort  had  failed,  he  admitted,  in  an 
address  to  the  Japanese  Diet  on  June  8,  that  the 
only  questions  remaining  to  be  solved  were  (1) 
the  future  status  of  the  Emperor,  and  (2)  the 
meaning  to  the  Japanese  of  unconditional  surren* 
der.  Suzuki  got  his  answer  through  an  anonymous 
letter  printed  in  The  Washington  Post  on  July  21, 
1945,  the  concluding  portions  of  which  are  printed 
below: 


If  the  Japanese  desire  to  clarify  whether 
or  not  unconditional  surrender  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  conditions  contained  in  the  five 
documents  cited  above,  [the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter,  the  Cairo  Declaration,  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  Declaration  of  1944, 
President  Tnunan’s  Declaration  of  May  8, 
1945,  and  Justice  Jackson’s  statement  on 
war  criminals  |  they  have  at  their  disposal 
the  regular  diplomatic  channels,  the  sec¬ 
recy  of  which  precludes  any  public  admis¬ 
sion  of  weakness.  They  are  aware  that 
we  know  that  Japan  has  lost  the  war. 
Such  an  inquiry  could  not  possibly  be 


As  expected,  the  letter  was  picked  up  by  the  listening 
posts  of  the  Japanese  Government.  The  advice  was  reiter¬ 
ated  in  Captain  Zacharias*  broatieast  to  Japanese  leaders 
on  the  same  date.  Conclusive  evidence  of  Japanese  desire 
to  terminate  the  conflict  on  the  basis  of  the  Atlantic  Char* 
ter  “excepting  its  punitive  clause**  came  in  their  reply  of 
July  24,  just  two  days  before  the  Potsdam  Declaration, 
thirteen  days  before  the  first  atomic  bomb  fell  on  Hiro¬ 
shima  and  more  than  two  weeks  before  the  Soviet*8  entry 
into  the  war. 

The  conclusion  of  the  war  came  with  rapidity.  A  Japan¬ 
ese  message,  accepting  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam  Declara¬ 
tion,  with  the  proviso  that  it  would  not  “comprise  any 
demand  which  prejudices  the  prerogatives  of  His  Maiesty 
as  Sovereign  Ru'er.**  President  Truman,  with  other  Allied 
leaders,  replied  by  reiterating  and  clarifying  the  Potsdam 
Declaration  and  without  acceptance  of  the  provision  re¬ 


misinterpreted  or  display  any  weakness 
beyond  that  which  now  actually  exists  in 
Japan. 

If,  as  Admiral  Suzuki  revealed  in  the 
diet,  their  chief  concern  is  over  Japan’s 
future  national  structure  (Kokutai),  in¬ 
cluding  the  Emperor’s  status  after  sur¬ 
render,  the  way  to  find  out  is  to  ask. 
Contrary  to  a  widespread  belief,  such  a 
question  can  be  answered  quickly  and 
satisfactorily  to  all  those  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  future  peace  of  the  Orient 
and  the  world. 


garding  the  prerogatives  of  the  Emperor.  The  rest  is 
history.  Peace  had  come. 

Long  before  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  editorial  pages  began  their  campaign  for  a 
psychological  warfare  program  against  Japan  by  setting 
forth  that  something  more  than  the  defeat  of  Japan  was 
necessary  to  bring  about  her  capitulation.  These  editorials 
continu^  during  the  period  of  the  Zacharias  broadcasts— 
and  ended  only  on  August  13,  eiaht  days  after  the  last  of 
the  broadcasts.  Eventually,  said  The  Post,  we  would  impose 
a  peace  upon  Japan  and  the  conditions  of  that  peace,  if 
made  known  to  the  Japanese  before  the  invasion,  would 
present  them  with  an  opportunity  to  save  themselves — oad 
ourselves-  e  great  deal  of  unaecessary  bloodshed. 

The  Washington  Post  paced  the  ne^ 
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W^anton,  Ohio  is  famous  for  FOOTBALL,  GRADE  A. 
Cradle  of  professional  ball,  the  feats  of  Canton’s  great 
BULLDOGS  have  carried  over  into  the  championship 
school  teams  of  Canton  youth. 

Saturday,  November  17  this  record  breaking 
crowd  saw  Canton  McKinley  clash  with  Massillon 
in  the  50th  Annual  classic  between  the  two 
Stark  County  High  Schools.  The  color,  the 
thrills,  the  half-time  show  and  the  play  equal 
any  sports  performance  in  the  country.  fa 

The  Canton  Repository  chronicles  the 
build-up  of  this  game,  traces  for  its  readers 
the  fierce  flame  of  rivalry,  then  faithfully  re-  W  ^ 
ports  play  by  play  .  .  .  year  after  year  to  this  hH 

Football  City  Sunday  circulation  of  212,380  I  H 

home  readers.  Let  "The  Rep”  carry  the 
bail  for  you,  if  you  want  to  score. 
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They  finished  their  joh . . .  Let’s  finish  ours . . . 


BUY  MORE  VICTORY  BONDS 
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Public  Relations  Task  Seen 
For  Business  at  ANA  Meet 


Group  Also  Told  Roper  Surveying 
Industry  Attitude  on  Institutional  Ads 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  advertis¬ 
ing  has  come  of  a^e  and  has 
nrlous  adult  obligations  to  ful- 
tn  in  the  future.  That  was  the 
Osme  that  dominated  the  36th 
■uuutl  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers, 
kaid  this  week  at  the  Hotel 
Pmnsvlvania  in  New  York. 

F^ul  B.  West,  president  of 
AKA,  set  the  tone  for  the  two- 
dap  meeting  in  his  keynote  talk 
OB  Monday  morning,  when  he 

Mid: 

“The  function  of  advertising 
has  expanded,  but  indusUy’s 
OriDklng  has  not  kept  pace.  .  .  . 
Advertising  has  proved  its  power 
M  a  selling  tool  and  as  the  voice 
of  business.  It  must  insure  its 
right  to  use  that  power.  It  must 
be  sure  that  it  tips  in  the  right 
diNction  the  scales  of  public 
opinion.*’ 

Walter  Lippmann.  New  York 
Benld  Tribune  columnist,  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  convention, 
ilnssing  a  similar  note,  told  Uie 
advertising  men  their  job  of 
halldlng  an  enlightened  public 
policy  among  business  men  was 
IS  important  as  the  selling  of 
foods. 

One  of  the  ways  to  do  it  was 
outlined  by  Charles  G.  Morti- 
Btr,  Jr.  of  General  Foods  Corp., 
chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Oouncll's  executive  committee, 
who  discussed  the  Council’s 
peacetime  public  service  pro- 

ri.  Substituting  for  James 
Young,  Council  chairman, 
•ho  was  ill,  Mortimer  urged 
business  men  to  look  beyond 
fl»eir  own  immediate  problems 
at  some  of  the  broader  ones 
Mmunding  them.  The  Coun¬ 
cil’s  work,  he  said,  can  serve 
not  only  the  public  but  also  the 
public  relations  needs  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Touching  on  the  vital  Institu- 
wnal  job  that  advertising  had 
done  for  business  during  the 
•ar,  Fairfax  M.  Cone,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee, 
roote.  Cone  &  Belding  disclosed 
•t  the  Monday  morning  session 
“at  a  study  is  under  way  on 
“nnagement’s  attitude  toward 
Wh  advertising,  its  value  and 
•ts  proper  cost. 

At  the  concluding  business 
“eetlng,  the  Association  elected 
^ul  S.  Ellison  of  Syjvania  Elec- 
Wc  Products,  Inc.  He  succeeds 


Charles  C.  Carr  of  the  Alumi¬ 
num  Co.  of  America. 

Thomas  W.  Young  of  U.  S. 
Rubber  Co.,  and  William  N.  Con¬ 
nolly  of  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Sons 
were  elected  vicechairmen.  West 
was  reelected  president. 

Members  of  the  new  board  of 
directors  are  Mr.  Carr;  D.  B. 


Stetler,  Standard  Brands;  H.  W. 
Hitchcock,  Packard  Motor  Co.; 
H.  J.  Henry,  Johnson  &  Johnson; 
A.  H.  Boylan,  Drackett  Co.;  F.  S. 
Ennis,  American  Fire  Insurance 
Group. 

Ellison,  who  has  been  vice- 
chairman  of  ANA  and  is  now 
chairman  of  its  Public  Relations 
Committee,  has  been  with  the 
Sylvania  company  since  1932. 
For  some  time  he  had  charge  of 
sales  and  advertising  in  its  radio 
division,  and  since  1941,  has 
been  director  of  public  relations 
advertising  and  sales  promotion. 


OLD  GLORY  ON  MOUNT  SURIBACHI 

On  this  very  spot  lost  February.  Marines  raised  Old  Glory  atop  Mt. 
Suribachi  and  Joe  Rosenthal  made  his  iomoxis  picture.  Standing 
beside  the  monument  during  their  recent  visit  to  the  Orient  ore 
Wilbur  Forrest  ond  Ogden  Reid  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
They  are  flanked  by  Gen.  Fred  Hopkins,  left  and  Copt.  William  A. 
McHale,  right.  Navy  commander  at  Iwo  Jimo. 


He  is  a  member  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  and  was  cam¬ 
paign  manager  for  several  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  war  fund 
drives. 

The  Association  announc^ 
establishment  of  a  separate  radio 
division,  to  be  called  the  “Radio 
Council,"  “because  of  growing 
concern  about  rising  costs  and 
other  developments  in  radio  and 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
continuing  growth  of  television 
and  frequency  modulation.” 

An  appropriation  of  $50,0M 
has  been  made  lor  the  Radio 
Council,  which  will  be  headed 
by  “a  competent  radio  special¬ 
ist.”  Chief  purpose  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  will  be  to  provide  better 
contact  for  Association  members 
with  the  broadcasting  industry 
and  a  more  analytic  view  of  ra¬ 
dio’s  research  organizations. 

Speaking  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
only  open  session  of  the  meeting, 
Lippmann  said: 

Not  Products  Only 

“The  ablest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  men  in  the  field  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations  do 
not  accept  the  conventional  idea 
that  their  only  business  is  to  find 
ways  of  selling  to  the  public 
whatever  goods  or  ideas  their 
clients  turn  out  It  is  an  equally 
important  part  of  their  job  to 
tell  their  clients  about  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  the  buying,  do  the 
work  which  businessmen  man¬ 
age,  who  do  the  voting  .  .  .,  and 
in  war  the  fighting  and  the 
dying.  .  .  . 

"In  public  relations  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  one-way  street 
.  .  .  The  position  of  the  business 
men  (who  are  your  clients)  is 
now  such  that  their  futiure  is 
certain  to  be  dark,  turbulent, 
and  tragic  if  they  are  not  strong¬ 
ly  led  by  men  who  take  seri¬ 
ously,  and  take  regularly,  honest 
and  wise  advice  on  the  world 
they  are  living  in.  .  .  . 

“If  anyone  thinks  I  am  exag¬ 
gerating  the  necessity  of  all  this, 
let  me  remind  him  that  whereas 
50  years  ago,  even  25  years  ago, 
the  system  which  we  call  free 
enterprise  was  universal  among 
all  economically  developed  coun¬ 
tries,  today  the  United  States  is 
the  only  big  industrial  country 
now  committed  to  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  free  enterprise.” 

The  leaders  of  American  free 
enterprise,  he  said,  cannot  sur¬ 
vive  successfully  without  consid¬ 
ering  enlighten^  public  policy  a 
vital  part  of  their  job. 

American  bu.«iness,  said  Lipp¬ 
mann,  has  “an  inferiority  com¬ 
plex.”  Its  “unwise  friends,”  he 
said —  in  politics,  on  public  plat¬ 
forms.  on  the  radio  and  in  the 
press — “make  it  out  that  the 
American  business  community  is 
beset  on  all  sides  by  enemies. . . . 

“I  think  it  is  time  the  business 
community  dismissed  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  impair  their  dignity,  un¬ 
dermine  their  confidence,  im- 
( Continued  on  page  70) 
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Boren  Group  Hears 
Pleas  to  Keep  L-240 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  21— The  posal  and. 
Boren  Committee  has  refused  other  quest 


Washington  controls  with  the 
other  question  from  Brown,  said  T>rnhi..m»  nf  the 


United  States.  The  war  isn’t 
over  insofar  as  pap>er  supply  is 
concerned  and  maladjustoents 
in  distribution  remain,  he  cau* 
tioned. 

The  ANPA  committee,  he  ven¬ 
tured.  “mixed  up  its  editorial 
page  demands  for  release  from 


to  depart''from  its  position  that  he  did  not  favor  continued  con-  Eness"offlce 
ttie  newsprint  limitation  order  tr®’®  o"  Smith  assur^  the  committee 

should  go  out  of  existence  Dec.  trials  to  he  would  withdraw  his  oppod- 

*1-  ^  t®  revocation  of  the  order  if 

All  publisher  witnesses  ap-  assurance  could  be  had  that  the 

pearing  before  the  House  group  inventories  of  West  Coast  news- 

at  a  meeting  called  for  the  pur-  aider  only  newsprint  pr®blenM  could  be  built  up  to  the 

^^recelving  their  t^imony  ^^yX7’2^Ts'’of'?u£  ^ornt  where  they  are  entitled 

favored  a  continuance  of  the  or-  *®y  ®«‘er  aspects  oi  puD  ^  ^  existing  reguU- 

der  for  six  months.  Btit  all  com-  usnmg. 

aaittee  members  present — Reps.  Rep.  Wolverton  quipped:  "I  Asked  whether  the  proposed 
Lyle  Boren  of  Oklahoma,  have  never  heard  of  the  Hearst  $5-a-ton  increase  would  solve 
Charles  Wolverton  of  New  Jer-  Newspaiiers  asking  for  govern-  the  problem.  Smith  replied  with 

sey.  Clarence  .T.  Brown  of  Ohio,  ment  control  of  the  publishing  an  emphatic  no.  Rep.  Brown  vol- 

and  Lindley  Beckworth  of  Texas  business  before.”  unteered  that  mill  companies 


For  the  National  Editorial  As- 


and  Lindley  Beckworth  of  Texas  business  before.”  unteered  that  mill  companies 

— OTposed.  _ ,  „  ,  Robert  L.  Smith  of  the  Los  had  told  him  increase  of  $10  a 

TOe  committTO  propo^  eltml-  /Angeles  Daily  Nevjt,  went  on  ton  would  be  required  to  pro- 
naaon  of  the  oroer ^  “J*^*.*' *  record  for  competition  in  the  duce  a  profit.  The  West  Coast 
CTd.  one^dav  after  the  t¥PB  in-  newspaper  business,  but  as-  publisher  said  Swedish  produc- 
dustrv  adviso^  c®mmittee  serted  L-240  had  placed  West  ers  have  tonnage  available  and 

a  similar  recommendation.  But  Coast  papers  in  a  bad  inventory  are  trying  to  persuade  the  State 
some  question  arose  afterward,  position  and  it  should  be  con-  Department  to  permit  exchange 
•J'®’  week  it  tinned  until  “they  have  been  of  tpnnage  for  needed  commodl- 

decided  to  reopen  the  sub-  rngde  whole  again.”  As  a  mem-  ties,  such  as  coal.  The  results 
Jert  for  testimony,  ber  of  ANPA,  he  said  he  could  of  negotiations  to  that  end  have 

Rep.  Brown,  an^  ^^'®  P_“.  I  assure  the  committee  that  the  not  been  encouraging,  he  re¬ 
nder.  qiiestioned  the  witnesses  organization  represents  only  a  gretted. 

at  Kfeat  length,  especially  Gene  fraction  of  the  newspapers  in  the  For  the  National  Editorial  As- 
Robb,  representative  of  Hearst 
Newspapers,  a  dissenter  from 

the  ANPA  special  committee’s  ^  1  ^  • _ 

indorsement  of  the  revocation  l^fl  VV  CUIT 

I A  statement  by  Mr.  Robb  is  _  _ 

OPA  Control  Ended 

that  “newsprint  supplv  not  be  ••  •  'ww****  ww* 

made  another  comp^tive  ele-  _  ,  ,  _ 

ment  in  the  newspaper  busl-  pr^mt.  and 

ness**  and  had  warned  that  the  Immediate  end  of  OPA  news-  a  large  committee  assisting. 

first  months  of  1948  will  see  a  P’1®*  t?* 

mad  scramble  for  tonnage  with  ti®®  ®<  Canadian  Pool  distribu-  print  situation  showing  that  even 
smaller  publications  aS  ’  West  t*®“  nAed  by  the  California  If  Coast  mills  operated  at  full 
Coast  newspapers  losing  out  un-  Newspaper  Publishers  Ayocia-  tor  toe  first  six  months 

less  government  controls  remain,  tion  in  a  resolution  passed  here  of  1948  supplies  produced  would 
The  inventory  situation  he  said  today  by  the  CNPA  executive  be  10%  under  1941  consumption 
is  critical  at  present  but  might  conunlttee.  The  action  came  af-  were  presented  by  J.  D.  Funk, 
be  corrected  If  L-240  is  ^ven  tor  Joint  sessions  of  the  commit-  general  manager,  Santa  Monica 
six  more  months  of  life  He  with  the  CNPA  advisory  (Cal.)  Outlook,  and  chairman, 
characterized  the  ANPA  com-  «>uncil  and  area  publishers  Prl-  CNPA  newsprint  committee. 


Californians  Wont 
OPA  Control  Ended 


n^ttM  recommendation  as  “s\ir-  Saturday.  ^  ..i 

prising  and  dis^bing”  Decision  to  conduct  the  an-  system  is  continued  we  will  be 

“T-  u  ••  CNPA  conventlou  in  Coro-  in  terrible  shape,”  Mr.  Funk 

n®*!®.  Cal.,  Jan.  18.  19  and  20  said.  “Inventories  already  are 

_  ,  .  .  ..  Harry  S.  Webster,  Clark  F.  likewise,  is  bad.  In  fact,  it  is 

Robb  rmlnded  me  congress-  Waite  and  Stanley  Larson  as  a  as  unpleasant  as  imaginable, 

man  be  had  not  made  such  a  pro-  nominating  committee.  With  higher  prices,  production 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc-  may  possibly  increase  later.  But 
nifPllPTMt.’M'l*Q  ^®''  ®^  Associated  Press,  has  the  OPA  must  go  off  as  soon  as 


“Unless  the  Canadian 
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hosts  of  me  quarterly  meeting. 


Decision  was  made  to  provide  mills  on  me  Coast  bought  pulp 
all  members  with  a  style  guide  elsewhere  to  meet  the  1941  de- 
drawn  up  by  Clifford  Weigle,  mand.  Today  distribution  to 
Stanford  University  Division  of  meet  the  1941  figure  is  possible, 
Journalism.  This  guide  is  based  he  said,  only  through  Canadian 
on  a  survey  of  100  newspapers.  pool  operations  which  would  re- 
Prellminary  plans  were  an-  lease  Canadian  mills  from  com- 
nounced  for  celebration  of  me  mitments  elsewhere, 
centennial  of  the  establishment  Mr.  Funk  said  manufacturers 
of  California’s  first  newspaper  told  him  virtually  every  user  on 
on  Aug.  15,  1948.  J.  R.  Knowland,  the  Coast  is  anticipating  50  to 
publisher,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Trib-  100%  increase  in  nc^s  within  a 
ime  is  chairman  with  Neal  Van  few  years. 


promised  to  be  a  speaker  at  me  possible.  Higher  prices  are 
convention,  John  B.  Long,  gen-  needed  to  encourage  the  mills 
eral  manager,  said.  Paul  Bi^,  to  stay  in  the  newsprint  busi- 
Oceanside  Blade-Tribune,  has  ness  and  to  install  equipment  to 
been  named  convention  chair-  increase  their  business.” 
man.  A  sprcial  Pacific  Coast  compli- 

Alfred  Harrell,  publisher,  and  cation  is  that  mills  are  oversold 
Walter  Kane,  general  manager,  because  of  discontinuance  of 
Bakertfield  Californian,  were  Scandinavian  newsprint  s  u  p  - 


Not  only  that,  but  the 


sociation,  William  L.  Daley  went 
on  record  as  opposed  on  th« 
ground  that  smaller  publisher! 
will  suffer  from  lack  of  paper  if 
me  order  goes  out  of  existence. 
He  declined  to  be  drawn  into  de¬ 
bate  on  present  or  prosp^vs 
tonnage  details  but  quoted  fron 
records  of  congressional  investi¬ 
gations  to  show  mat,  after  World 
War  1,  it  was  the  smaller  opera¬ 
tor  who  was  squeezed  out  of  sup¬ 
plies.  Daley  contended  ths 
country  is  faced  wim  a  fact  ee 
tablished  by  history  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  true  and  not  a  meorjr. 

Shortage  Inquiry  Proposed 

In  a  statement  to  readers,  the 
Los  Angeles  News  explained 
“me  dilemma”  in  which  Pacllle 
Coast  newspapers  find  them¬ 
selves: 

“Wimout  any  prior  wamini 
whatsoever,  newspapers  in  this 
area,  on  October  25th,  were  noti¬ 
fied  by  certain  of  their  newspaper 
suppliers,  including  me  west’s 
largest  mill  referred  to  above, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
supply  newsprint  to  meet  th^ 
fourth  quarter  quotas  which  had 
previously  been  granted  to  carii 
individual  newspaper  under 
newsprint  rationing  order  L-2M 
of  the  War  Production  Board. 
In  other  words,  not  until  the  cad 
of  October  were  publishers  noti¬ 
fied  that  their  full  fourth  quar 
ter  quotas  would  not  be  shipped 
but  instead  would  arbitrarij^  be 
reduced  by  approximately  20% 
retroactive  to  October  1st. 

“This  means  that  during  No¬ 
vember  and  December  the  Daitf 
News  and  many  other  Paette 
Coast  newspapers  are  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  reducing  thek 
consumption  of  newsprint  either 
mrough  reduction  in  number  <d 
pages  or  number  of  copies 
printed,  or  bom,  so  as  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  excess  newsprint 
which  in  all  good  faith  they  con¬ 
sumed  in  October,  the  first  month 
of  this  fourth  quarter  period.” 

The  statement,  signed  by  Man¬ 
chester  Boddy  as  president  and 
publisher  and  by  Robert  L.  Smith 
as  executive  ^eepresident  and 
general  manager,  advocated  con¬ 
tinued  government  control  “tied 
in  with  continuation  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  pool  arrangement.  It  also 
proposed  mat  a  complete  invar 
tigation  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age  be  undertaken  immediatelT 
— not  to  “fix  me  blame”  but  to 
point  me  way  toward  increassd 
world  production  of  newsprint 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nev.  28 — Associated  Press, 
special  membership  meeting, 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

Jan.  7-12,  1946— National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  7-11 — Food  Editors’ 
conference,  Nemerland  Plaza 
Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

Jan.  10-12 — Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Assn., 
meeting,  Columbia  Hotel,  Mi¬ 
ami,  Fla. 

Jan.  14-16 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
34th  semi-annual  conference, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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Crosley  Institute  Defines 
Newspaper  Use  for  Dealers 


When  and  How  to  Advertise  Told 
In  Primer  for  $50,000,000  Sales 

By  Sydney  D.  Mahan 

Vicepresidcnt.  SoUs.  Croaley  Corporation 


With  the  table 

model  receiver 

which  has 

automatic 

sensitiv- 

ity  control 

is 

Venus 

Ramey, 

(Editor's  Note:  Prepared  es- 
peeiallv  for  Editor  &  Publisher, 
tM(  article  tells  how  the  Cros- 
Ity  Corporation — its  goal  being 
I  190,000,000  business  in  radio 
Md  and  home  appliances  in 
1148 — is  priming  dealers  for  the 
us  of  newspaper  space  in  the 
sieertising  program.) 

THI  Crosley  Sales  Promotion 

Institute  was  established  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Crosley  Corpora¬ 
tion  with  a  view 
to  enabling  its 
distributors  and 
dealers  to  do  the 
best  possible  job 
ot  merchandis¬ 
ing  Crosley 
products. 

R  e  c  o  g  n  i  z- 
ing  that  local 
newspaper  a  d  - 
wtising  is  one 
of  the  most  val- 
Bsble  tools  that 
»y  retail  mer- 
chant  can  use, 

one  of  the  most  important  tasks 
of  the  Institute  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  distributors  and  deal- 
eis  how  they  may  utilize  such 
advertising  most  effectively. 

To  help  our  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  outlets  get  the  best  results 
from  newspaper  advertising,  we 
have  asked  them  two  questions. 
These  are: 

1.  Do  my  advertisements  ap¬ 
pear  regularly  in  newspapers 
which  reach  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  number  of  bona  fide  prospec¬ 
tive  customers,  per  dollar  spent? 

2.  Do  my  advertisements  tell 
prospective  customers  what  they 
want  to  know  about  my  mer¬ 
chandise — what  it  costs — where 
to  buy  it — when  to  buy  it — why 
to  buy  it? 

Retail  advertisers,  we  have 
pointed  out,  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  yearly  to  ob¬ 
tain  positive  answers  to  these 
questions. 

lohnston's  Pointers 

To  Crosley  distributors  and 
dealers,  the  Institute  which  is 
directed  by  Bert  Johnston  of  the 
Bert  Johnston  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
points  out  these  facts: 

It’s  not  necessarily  the  most 
lavish  spenders  who  get  the  best 
results,  per  dollar  spent.  A 
®odest  appropriation,  wisely 
uaed,  can  yield  solid  per  dollar 
returns. 

How  much  you  should  spend 
cannot  be  estimated  arbitrarily. 
It’s  a  problem  for  you  and  your 
sales  sheets.  A  fair  figure  for  a 
starter  is  from  2%  to  3%  of 
fross  sales  for  advertising,  fig¬ 
ured  either  on  last  year’s  sales  or 
aatlmated  current  year’s  sales. 

The  portion  of  this  budget  you 


Miss  America  of  1944. 


put  into  newspaper  advertising 
is,  again,  a  matter  for  which  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  may  be 
drawn.  It  depends  on  the  over¬ 
all  advertising  facilities  avail¬ 
able  in  your  community,  the 
area  you  wish  to  reach  with 
your  advertising,  and  what  your 
competitors  are  doing.  How¬ 
ever,  newspapers  offer  a  re¬ 
tailer  definite  advantages  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

A  'Member  of  the  Family' 

The  advertiser  who  buys 
space  in  a  reputable  newspaper 
buys  more  than  so  many  lines 
or  inches.  He’s  commissioning  a 
trusted  "friend”  to  carry  his 
message  to  prospective  custom¬ 
ers.  'That  friend  is  a  “member 
of  the  family”  who  is  welcomed 
.  .  .  whose  pages  are  turned  with 
the  express  purpose  of  discov¬ 
ering  what’s  going  on  and  what 
there  is  to  buy. 

When  news  of  your  merchan¬ 
dise  is  “in  the  paper,”  it’s  where 
it  has  the  best  chance  to  be  seen. 
Whether  it  mill  be  seen  and 
acted  upon  depend  upon  how 
well  you’ve  selected,  timed,  and 
presented  your  merchandise 
news.  And  that  is  why  the 
Crosley  Sales  Promotion  Insti¬ 
tute  wants  to  help  you  select, 
time  and  present  your  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  so  it  may  make 
good  use  of  the  space  it  fills. 

Which  newspaper  shall  you 
use?  If  there  are  several  news¬ 
papers  in  your  trading  area,  you 
want  to  use  the  one,  or  ones, 
which  do  the  best  job  for  your 
store.  Many  department  stores 
advertise  in  all  the  papers  in  a 
community.  But  you  will  notice 
that  they  seldom  run  the  same 
ads  in  every  paper.  Rather,  they 
choose  for  each  ad  the  paper 
which  reaches  the  type  of  reader 
considered  the  likeliest  prospect 
for  the  merchandise  advertised. 

'Size'  of  Ad  Isn't  Everything 

Generally  speaking,  the  news¬ 
paper  with  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  in  your  area  is  the  best  buy, 
even  though  its  rates  may  be 
higher.  For  the  same  money, 
you  might  get  a  bigger  ad  in  a 
paper  with  lower  circulation, 
but  fewer  people  are  likely  to 
see  it.  “Size”  is  far  from  every¬ 
thing  to  an  ad.  What  goes  into 
it  has  more  effect  on  results. 

When  you’re  picking  the  paper 
with  “largest  circulation  in  your 
area”  here  are  some  things  to 
think  about: 

First,  determine  your  trading 
area — the  territory  from  which 
you  may  reasonably  expect  to 
draw  customers.  'ITien,  check 
the  circulation  in  that  area  of 
the  newspapers  under  consid¬ 
eration.  Newspaper  represen ta- 


The  whole  Croaley  program  for  radio  aeta.  refrigeratora,  home 
freezera,  kitchen  rangea,  etc.,  ia  a  beautiful  picture  of  merchandiaing. 

tives  are  glad  to  furnish  you  special  supplement.  Newspapers 
with  their  circulation  figures,  frequently  get  out  special  sup- 
broken  down  by  zones  in  many  plements  with  a  regular  edition 
cases.  Furthermore,  they  can  for  a  holiday.  Old  Home  week, 
often  give  you  interesting  mar-  or  other  occasion.  The  essential 
ket  information  —  number  of  advertising  value  of  such  sup- 
families,  buying  habits,  brand  plements  is  debatable.  They  are 
preferences,  car  and  home  own-  .separate  from  the  regular  news 
ership,  and  other  factors  valua-  sections  of  the  paper.  Conse- 
able  in  determining  the  poten-  quently  readers  are  more  apt  to 
tialities  of  a  particular  area.  It  skim  through  or  skip  them  en- 
pays  for  a  retailer  to  maintain  tirely.  A  readership  check  of 
cordial  relations  with  the  news-  one  paper  carrying  a  special 
paper  people  in  his  community!  “Thanksgiving  Food  Supple- 
Perhaps  you  have  the  choice  ment”  showed  this: 
of  moving  or  evening  news^-  ^  drug  store  ad  in  the  regu- 
pers.  These  facts  may  help  you  news  section  attracted 

decid^  ,  ,  ,  50%  men,  55%  women  read- 

1.  There  are  only  about  a 

thlui's.  “  dnarmem  «pre  ad  in  r.,«- 

2.  Evening  papers  are  usual-  news  ^ction  attracted 

ly  more  frequently  read  in  the  5%  men,  52%  women. 
home,  by  the  family,  when  peo-  The  highest  reader  rating  for 
pie  are  relaxed  and  have  time  to  any  food  ad  in  the  special 

settle  down  to  “read  the  paper.”  food  supplement  was  25% 

A  readership  survey  in  42  men,  50%  women. 

cities  has  shown  that:  Thanksgiving  is  primarily  a 

food  time.  You  might  at  first 
94%  women  think  a  food  ad  in  a  '^anksgiv- 

read  local  advertising  in  food  supplement  would  pull 
newspapers.  highest  possible  readership.  Yet 

81%  women  and  83%  men  the  figures  showed  a  higher 

read  the  editorial  page  rating,  even  among  women,  for  a 
smaller  drug  ad  in  the  regular 
86%  women  and  42%  men  section. 

read  the  society  news  There  are,  of  course,  times 

81%  women  and  84%  men  when  you  may  want  to  run  an 
read  the  comics  ad  in  a  special  supplement  for 

local  goodwill  reasons.  How- 
There  is  a  close  relation  be-  ever,  as  a  straight  advertising 
tween  high  advertising  reader-  proposition,  such  supplements 
ship  and  high  readership  of  are  hardly  so  profitable  as  ads 
other  parts  of  a  paper.  Repeti-  in  the  regular  pages  of  the  paper, 
tion  has  proved  its  advertising  Practically  all  the  above  rea- 
effectiveness.  soning  applies  also  to  special 

In  a  few  of  the  largest  cities,  supplements  a  retailer  mi^t  be 
a  retailer’s  trading  area  may  be  tempted  to  get  out  in  honor  of 
strictly  suburban  or  limited  to  a  an  anniversary,  store  opening, 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  or  similar  event.  While  a  news- 
area  covered  by  the  high  cir-  paper  may  make  a  lower  over- 
culation  metropolitan  newspa-  all  rate  for  such  a  supplement, 
pers.  For  such  a  retailer  to  buy  its  readership  value  is  doubtful 
space  in  a  metroimlitan  daily  as  compared  with  the  same 
would  not  be  advisable  if  the  money  spent  for  space  in  ads  in 
waste  circulation  ( readers  in  the  process  of  going  through  the 
sections  outside  his  trading  paper.  A  special  supplement 
area)  were  too  high.  headed  “Henry’s  Anniversary’’ 

Sometime  you  may  consider,  instantly  sets  itself  off  from  the 
or  be  asked  to  buy,  space  in  a  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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Staff  Training  and  Sharing 
Of  Data  on  Color  Proposed 


Each  'Laboratory'  Might  Help 
Others,  Soys  Mrs.  Fredericks 
By  Jackie  McCullough 


the  plant  has  worked  well.  He 
goes  along  with  the  job,  check* 
ing  with  the  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment  for  the  nickel-coating 
of  the  plates,  going  to  the  press 
room  to  check  on  registration 
and  to  make  any  emergency 
NEW  ORLEANS.  Nov.  20— De-  and  now  has  a  color  staff,  its  cofrections  that  may  be  indi- 
jtpite ,  new  methods  and  new  members  well  -  seasoned  and  ^  press  room 

equipment  developed  for  han-  capable  of  coordinating  their  includes  watching 

dung  color  in  newspapers,  sue-  efforts  successfully.  :  proper  color  dis- 

cess  in  the  operation  will  de-  In  the  new  department,  or-  1° "•  .  .  .u.  ji 

pend  largely  on  a  trained  color  ganized  to  handle  fashion  pho- 

tos,  general  advertising  photos 
and  color  shots,  Kodachrome 
and  Ansco  transparencies  will  ® 

be  used  for  the  present  and  ‘9 

one-shot  color  cameras  will  be  li.  ’  ’  '  worked  so  well 


purchased  as  soon  as  more  ad-  ‘1)®*  the  production  of  full  page 
vanced  types  of  this  _piece  of  1® 


equipment  are  released. 
Responsibility  on  One  Person 


tine  procedure  with  us.  Color 
layouts  are  made,  submitted  for 
approval,  brought  back  for  the 


Said  Mrs.  Fredericks,  on  the  necessary  drawings  and  photo- 
"something  new  has  been  add-  graphs,  sent  to  the  engraving 
ed”  note,  "With  the  resumption  department  for  the  four  nega- 
of  color  printing  in  the  daily  tives  to  be  made  .  .  .  then  routed 
and  Sunday  papers,  we  will  use  to  the  color  plate  retouchers 
color  separations  with  whatever  and  returned  to  the  engravers 
hand  work  that  may  be  neces-  for  the  finished  etchings.” 
sary,  working  on  the  orints 
from  color  separation  negatives. 

“John  Capponi,  who  super¬ 


Experienced  Stedf 
The  method  used  in  the  mak- 
vises  the  color-plate  depart-  ing  of  color  plates  has  been  the 
ment,  an  adjunct  of  the  en-  use  of  benday  tints  under  line 


department,  has  de-  or  halftone  blacks.  In  some  in¬ 
variations  of  a  number  stances,  duotone  has  been  used 
In  plates  by  halftone  screening 
of  th« 


graving 
veloped 

of  methods  which  will  be  used 
whenever  necessary  for  produc¬ 


ing  plates  in  relation  to  the  benday  tints  for  the  blue  and 


Mr*.  Edwina  nedeiicka 


phases  of  the  process. 

This  is  the  belief  of  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
wina  Fredericks,  who  will 
-supervise  the  new  color  pho 


yellow. 

Reiterating  her  belief  that  the 


drawings  applied. 

“Mr.  Capponi  sees  that  the 

1  .  j  1  II  color  art  which  goes  to  the  en-  quality  of  the  color  staff  is 

staff,  acquainted  individually,  graving  department  is  properly  largely  responsible  for  the  qual- 

not  only  with  one,  but  with  all  prepared;  he  supervises  the  ity  of  the  work,  Mrs.  Fredericks 

.•  ™  bendaylng  of  the  plates,  making  asserted.  “The  satisfactory  oper- 

of  the  proofs  of  the  color  Jobs  atlon  of  the  color  plate  depart- 

for  advertising  and  news,  and  ment  was  the  result  of  placing 

,  -  sees  to  the  delivery  of  the  cuts  in  this  work  men  of  long  ex- 

tography  department  of  tne  ^  composing  room.  This  perience  with  this  newspaper. 

Times  •  Picayune  Publishing  placing  of  responsibility  on  one  Two  of  the  men  had  been  en* 

/-.  person  for  the  follow  through  graving  house  artists  and  had 

on  all  color  jobs  coming  into  done  both  drawings  and  the 


Company. 

Mrs.  Fredericks,  who  has 
beaded  the  newspaper’s  art  and 
service  department  for  23  years, 
has  another  idea.  She  said: 

“It  is  my  hope  that  newspaper 
publishers  will  embark  on  a 
program  of  training  their  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  ready  for  color  print¬ 
ing,  and  those  who  are  now 
doing  color  work  will  pool  their 
knowledge  of  these  operations 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Standardising  Is  Near 

“There  are  enough  newspa¬ 
pers  now  working  in  this  me¬ 
dium  to  bring  about  improve¬ 
ments  in  registration,  ink  dis¬ 
tribution,  photography  and  plate 
making,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  soon  be  possible  to 
standardize  many  of  these  oper¬ 
ations  for  the  benefit  of  us  all. 

“Each  of  us,  in  a  way,  is  oper¬ 
ating  an  experimental  labora¬ 
tory  for  the  better  production 
of  color  printing.” 

Outlining  some  of  the  work 
already  done  and  planned  by 
the  Times-Picayune,  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
ericks  said  that  the  newspaper 

experience*  in  ^he  "preparation  John  Capponi.  suporvisor  of  color  plate  department  New  Orleoiu 
and  printing  of  wlor  in  both  Times-Picayune.  holds  a  food  ad  layout  used  to  illustrate  advantages 
news  and  advertising  columns  of  color  over  black  and  white. 


Mrs.  Fredericks  and  Mr.  Coppoai 
work  out  detoils  of  full  page  color 
ad  showing  men's  wear. 

manipulation  of  plates.  Experi¬ 
enced  men,  who  not  only  have 
the  knowledge  of  engraving 
process  fundamentals  and  art 
preparation,  but  who  also  keep 
abreast  of  the  developments  in 
these  fields.  I  believe  to  be  the 
basis  for  success  in  good  color 
plate  work.” 

The  present  art  and  serviM 
department,  including  the  color 
staff,  is  made  up  of  11  personi) 
among  them  fashion  spMlalisti, 
furniture  artists,  general  illus¬ 
trators,  etc.,  most  of  whom  have 
been  developed  by  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
ericks. 

"More  vdll  be  added,”  die 
explained,  “as  the  need  arises. 
And  we  expect  that  need  will 
be  felt  often.  We  are  convinced 
that  multi-color  advertising  will 
become  increasingly  important 
in  newspaper  revenues  from 
now  on.” 

■ 

Support  Asked  lor 
Tokyo  Press  Club 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  20— A 
special  plea  for  the  "newest 
press  club  in  the  world”  wM 
voiced  in  San  Francisco  l**t 
week  by  Wilbur  S.  Forrest  on 
his  arrival  from  a  tour  of  the 
Orient. 

Mr.  Forrest,  head  of  the  Free 
Press  Commission  and  assistant 
editor.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  asked  that  books  and  other 
necessities  be  provided  the 
Tokyo  Press  Club,  which  now 
has  quarters  in  the  Marinoucm 
Kaikon.  Kaikon,  he  explained, 
merely  means  restaurant. 

Hope  that  the  National  Press 
Club  and  other  organizations 
might  send  contributions  wM 
voiced,  through  Mr.  Forrest,  by 
Frank  Kelly,  Herald  Tribune 
correspondent  and  chairman  of 
the  club’s  rules  committee.  How¬ 
ard  Handleman,  INS,  is  clw 
president.  Parcel  post  should  W 
sent  Mr.  Handleman  c/o  APO 
500.  Mail  should  be  addressm 
to  him  c/o  PRO-GHQ.  AFPAC 
Advanced  Echelon,  APO  !)W> 
p/n  Ran  Francisco. 
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Readership  Analysis  Used 
To  Simplify  Food  Store  Ads 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  Sends 
Presentation  to  Copy  Writers 


Gage 


By  Jerry  Walker 

stepping  in  where  space  sales¬ 
men  have  feared  to  tread,  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Cona- 
psny  has  gone 
directly  to  the 
planners  and 
writers  of  food 
ftore  copy  to 
tell  them  a  few 
things  they 
ought  to  know 
•bout  their  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Hundreds  of 
food  store  ex- 
eeutives  all 
•cross  the  coun¬ 
try  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  copies  of 
•  special  Linotype  presentation, 
"What  Makes  Your  Advertising 
Pull?”  On  the  mailing  list  are 
the  names  of  store  ad  writers 
submitted  to  Harry  L.  Gage, 
vicepresident  of  Mergenthaler, 
by  the  retail  advertising  man¬ 
agers  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
publishers  of  newspapers. 

While  reduction  of  newspaper 
composition  costs  is  a  primary 
aim  of  the  presentation  con¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Gage,  this  factor 
has  been  held  in  the  background 
in  the  story  given  to  the  store 
executives.  Their  interest  in 
getting  results  with  their  ads  is 
put  foremost  for  them. 

Reaction  la  Favorable 
The  ‘‘reaction  letters”  are  just 
beginning  to  pile  up  on  Mr. 
Gage's  desk  at  the  Linotype 
plant  in  Brooklyn.  He  read  off 
many  of  them  .  .  .  notes  of 
thanks  and  praise  from  newspa¬ 
pers,  statements  of  appreciation 
and  amazement  from  advertis¬ 
ers. 

Not  many  food  store  execu¬ 
tives,  It  has  become  apparent, 
are  familiar  with  the  reader- 
diip  values  established  by  ^ 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading.  In  fact,  several  retail 
advertising  managers  of  news¬ 
papers  requested  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  ‘‘these  studies”  and 
about  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  which  conducts 
them. 

Mr.  Gage  was  looking  over 
the  Readership  study  of  a  small 
city  newspaper  a  few  months 
ago  when  the  idea  for  the  food 
store  presentation  came  to  him 
as  ‘‘a  natural”  followup  for  Lino¬ 
type’s  long  battle  to  clean  up 
and  simplify  certain  forms  of 
COMT  in  newspapers. 

While  he  was  visiting  a  mid- 
western  newspaper  plant,  Mr. 
Gage  observed  a  graphic  ex¬ 
ample  of  problems  encountered 
^  the  composing  room  in  han¬ 
dling  a  typical  food  store  ad, 
with  all  its  varying  sizes  of 
short  slugs  and  long  slugs, 
balloons,  slanted  boxes,  and 


several  manlifacturers’  logotypes. 

‘‘After  struggling  with  the 
copy  for  hours,  trying  to  get 
the  ad  in  shape  for  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Gage  related,  ‘‘they 
decided  to  go  with  a  ‘space  re¬ 
served  for’  page,  then  finally 
abandoned  the  idea  of  trying  to 
set  the  ad  for  later  editions. 
They  handed  over  the  advertis¬ 
ers’  layout  to  the  engraving 
room  and  made  a  zinc  plate. 
That  was  the  only  way  they 
had  to  get  the  ad  in  the  paper 
that  day.” 

From  then  on,  Mr.  Gage  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  readership  per¬ 
centages  given  in  the  studies  of 
food  store  copy.  He  noticed  the 
wide  range  between  the  figures 
given  for  seven  ads  and  he  an¬ 
alyzed  the  copy.  The  ad  which 
drew  the  highest  readership 
from  both  men  and  women  was 
one  in  which  all  type  was  on  a 
straight  .line,  simple  composi¬ 
tion  basis. 

The  ad  which  had  the  lowest 
readership  was  one  which  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  .  .  .  the  kind  that  holds  up 
editions  but  fails  to  hold  up 
readers. 

Putting  the  whole  story  to¬ 
gether  in  an  attractive  booklet, 
with  illustrations  of  the  ads  and 
a  running  commentary  and  crit¬ 
ical  analysis  of  the  copy,  Mr. 
Gage  believes  he  has  found  a 
very  practical  application  for 
the  Continuing  Study  reports. 

In  presenting  it  to  advertisers, 
the  Mergenthaler  Company 


Its  noisy  discord  obviously 
doesn't  get  readership  —  12% 
men.  31%  women  for  this  copy. 


states  very  frankly  its  purpose 
is  to  sell  its  products.  'The  note 
puts  it  this  way: 

"We  are  sending  this  booklet 
to  a  selected  list  of  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  whose  substantial  use  of 
space  shows  their  faith  in  news¬ 
papers.  The  newspaper  sells 
your  items — we  sell  our  products 
to  the  newspapers.  So  all  of  us 
have  a  natural  interest  in  the 
effectiveness  of  your  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Many  a  food  store  operator 
who  has  gone  down  into  a  cub¬ 
byhole  oflBce  in  a  corner  of  his 
basement  storeroom  to  "knock 
out”  an  ad  on  wrapping  paper 
is  due  for  a  shock  when  he  sees 
how  readers  respond  to  his 
efforts  to  be  noisy  in  type  de¬ 
sign. 

"Noisy  discord  obviously 
doesn’t  get  readership,”  con¬ 
cludes  the  Linotype  story  for 
more  effective  advertising. 

Gray  Tones  Advocated 

Severest  criticism  of  the  Gage 
presentation  to  date  has  come 
from  a  newspaper  which  has  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  effort  to  clean  up 
food  store  copy.  An  executive 
of  that  newspaper  was  critical 
because  the  presentation  hadn’t 
gone  “all  the  way”  in  advocat¬ 
ing  gray  tones  instead  of  blacks. 

In  one  city,  the  admen  of  three 
competing  newspapers  got  to¬ 
gether  and  drew  up  a  composite 
list  of  their  advertisers  to  whom 
they  wanted  copies  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  mailed.  One  advertising 
manager  submitted  500  names — 
virtually  every  advertiser  in  his 
town. 

Mr.  Gage’s  office  has  received 
copies  of  newspapers’  grocery 
route  lists  and  even  a  fully  pre¬ 
pared  mailing  plate  proof.  Jour¬ 
nalism  schools  are  asking  for 
the  presentation  but  there  aren’t 
enough  copies  available  yet 

Several  retailers  have  asked 
for  additional  copies  to  pass 
around  among  all  the  executives 
in  the  firms. 

Followup  Suggostad 

No  mention  is  made  of  the 
newspaper’s  part  in  the  mailing, 
but  each  newspaper  is  notified 
when  the  copies  have  gone  out 
so  its  account  men  can  follow 
through,  using  the  Linotype 
booklet  as  “an  excuse”  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  worst*  offenders. 

Requests  for  mailing  lists  were 
sent  to  2,200  executives  on  1,700 
daib^  newspapers,  Mr.  Gage  said. 
Choosing  at  random  from  the 
scores  of  letters  he  has  received, 
he  noticed  this  range  of  reac¬ 
tion: 

“/  congratulate  you  on  a  very 
concise  presentation  which  im¬ 
mediately  and  pleasantly  sells 
the  idea  that  simplicity  in  adver¬ 
tising  has  its  own  rewards.” 

“This  booklet  can  be  of  untold 
service  to  us  when  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  our  advertis¬ 
ers.” 

“We  have  many  stores  who  are 
advertising  who  could  use  the 
information  contained  in  your 
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SELRITE  FOOD  STORES 


Enough  space,  used  simply, 
seems  the  answer  to  render* 
ship  —  21%  men.  52%  women 

booklet  and  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  results  of  their  ads.” 
(From  wholesale  grocer). 

“Your  proposal  to  mail  this 
booklet  to  a  selected  list  of  the 
worst  offenders  in  layout  and 
type  composition  is  a  swell  idea 
and  should  benefit  the  advertiser 
as  well  as  the  newspapers.” 

“We  feel  our  local  follow  up 
of  these  retailers  that  receive 
your  booklet  will  greatly  assist 
us  in  educating  advertisers  in 
laying-out  their  copy.” 

“It  is  in  direct  line  with  my 
arguments  over  lay-outs  with  ad 
writers  for  the  past  25  yeors.” 

“Please  accept  our  compli¬ 
ments  on  your  new  booklet  de¬ 
signed  to  clean  up  the  dirty  food 
market  advertising  situation.  It 
is  excellent.” 

“I  believe  you  have  hit  the 
keynote  for  simplified  service 
for  effective  advertising  and  the 
ideas  set  forth  in  this  booklet 
are  of  great  value  to  any  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  as  well  as  re¬ 
tail  advertisers.” 

“Here,  indeed,  is  a  promotion 
which  should  be  of  practical 
benefit  to  newspapers.” 

Drug  stores  and  auto  acces¬ 
sory  stores  are  next  on  the  list 
for  this  special  treatment,  Mr. 
Gage  said.  One  of  Mergenthal- 
er’s  problems,  he  explained,  has 
been  the  design  of  special  Lino¬ 
types  to  keep  up  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  newspapers  faced  with 
the  jumbled  copy  ideas  of  their 
advertisers. 

“What  Makes  Your  Advertis¬ 
ing  Pull?”  is  a  booklet  NOT  writ¬ 
ten  for  newspaper  executives,  he 
emphasized.  Rather  “it  is  keyed 
to  the  interest  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ers  and  especially  those  retail  ad 
‘experts’  who  inflict  newspaper 
composing  rooms  with  complex 
and  elaborate  layouts  that  are 
slow  and  costly  to  set” 


■  OITOR  A  PUILISHIR  for  Navaodbar  24.  1t4S 
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'*  QITPVPV  department  is  shown,  Mr.  Bro- 

j  omtVCiI  jjjjy  Ijy  tijg  that  over 

the  years  continuity  c*  effort  haa 
•  ^  jr  J  *  more  Important  factor  la 

advertising  successes  than  copy 
/vUMJU  themes  or  Uyouts^  And  the 

effectiveness  ol  the  contUMUty 
<l«>en(li  on  the  media  men’s 
,  “know-how"  in  the  placement  of 

“  advertising. 

Church  Ads  Approved 

there  suits  will  be  an  effective  public  UNANIMOUS  approval  by  the 
of  life  relations  job  for  the  entire  busi-  „  Assembly  of  the  Church  ^ 
to  run  ness  as  well  as  for  the  local  as-  given  to  the 

cam-  sociations”  $4,000,000  advertising  program 

hnS-  ^  I  „  discussed  here  recently  (Oct.  27, 

now  The  model  campaign  has  not  „  12)  « 

whSh  The'  Bishop  of  Rochester, 

which  bythe  NALU.  .When  t  is  r^dy  calling  the  projected  campaign 

o«nce  “a  missionary  invasion  of  the 

urance  with  information  on  how  best  modern  avencies  of  nronavanda  ” 
jblems  to  use  them.  Ad  mats  will  be  propaganda, 

adver-  numbered,  to  encourage  continu-  “Half  (the  Enelish  oeoDle)  are 
nnaUm  regularity  of  insertion.  ^^Q^se  than  heathens  in  that  they 

P  K  “We  can’t  be  sure  now  just  believe  in  nothing — not  even  in 
.  ,  how  it  will  work  out,’’  said  ’Thie-  themselves.” 

‘  con-  *ann,  “but  the  plan  appears  to  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
nation  headed  for  success.”  commented  editorially; 

jt  the  “Advertising,  in  all  senses  of 

urance  On  Media  Departments  the  word,  has  often  wrought  its 

leveral  MEDIA  MEN  in  the  advertising  miracles  of  mountain  moving. 

!  com-  agencies,  many  of  whom  feel  •  •  If  screen,  radio  and  news- 

groups  their  functions  are  sometimes  print  can  bring  to  a  disoriented 
model  usurped  by  men  in  the  higher  and  doubting  postwar  world 
ife  in-  echelons,  got  a  spiritual  lift  last  Christianity’s  teachings  ...  the 
stage,  week.  problems  of  an  atomic  age,  we 

inser-  They  heard  the  media  depart-  believe,  will  be  less  difficult  to 
ments  called  the  “front  doors”  of  confront  and  more  sure  of  solv- 
i  New  agencies.  They  heard  them- 


AMERICA'S  HERITAGE 

Here's  the  new  Victory  Bond  ad¬ 
vertisement  being  run  by  Parii 
and  Tilford  in  40  newspapen 
throughout  the  country.  Meoaor- 
ing  880  lines,  the  ad  bases  ik 
appeal  on  the  nation's  heritage>- 
"the  real  weapon"  of  Victory  is 
World  War  11.  The  illustration  is 
adapted  from  Joe  Rosenthal's  fa¬ 
mous  AP  photograph  made  on 
Iwo  lima. 


^counts 


\^ampai^n6  and  . 

■  -  By  Betty  Feeze) 

Nylons  to  Be  Had  characterized  as  “a  new  kind  of 

OFFERING  nylons — 12,000  pairs  super-power  for  American  au- 
of  them,  and  seamless,  too— as  tomobiles.”  The  agency  is 
prizes.  Armour  &  Company  Roche,  Williams  &  Cleary,  lac, 
opens  a  month-long  contest  on  Philadelphia, 
behalf  of  its  Chiffon  soap  ff^es. 

Ads  of  1.000,  500  and  300  lines  Off  to  Bennuda 
giving  rules  and  regulations  are  THE  charms  of  “the  peaceful 
slated  for  twice  weekly  appear-  islands”  of  Bermuda  are  being 
ance  in  selected  metropolitan  described  in  a  series  of  ads 
areas.  Approximately  70  news-  plac^  in  newspapers  in  12 
papers  are  on  sche^^e;  radio  cities  along  the  Eastern  Sea- 
and  car  cards,  also.  The  contest  board  by  the  Bermuda  ’Tradi 
concludes  Dec.  16.  J^e  agjncy  Is  Development.  The  first 
Foote,  Cone  k  Beldlng,  Chicago,  muda  advertising  since  the  war, 
n<Mv1*r  rwtvA  fbe  campaign  will  be  launched 

,  .w  _ _  n,  this  week.  ’There  are  five  528- 

°  line  ads  in  the  series.  Copy  as- 

•II  i?*^?***  9^°’  sure  visltors-to-be  that  passport 

will  use  of  a  BMies  ^e  g^d  immigration  permits  are  no 
newspaper  ads  pointing  to  the  longer  necessary,  ^ds  are  illus- 
benefit  of  real  rubber  in  tire  trated  with  photographs  by  Toni 
n^ulacture.  pie  ac^  will  ap-  Frissell.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
pw  only  In  those  citlM  where  is  the  agency. 

triA  rfAaloT*e  novpA  v*A/*av\_  ^  *' 


Meyer  Opposes 
Press  'Rider'  in 
UNRRA  BiU 

Washington,  Nov.  19  —  The 
House  of  appropriations  com¬ 
mittee  today  heard  a  plea  from 
Eugene  Meyer,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post,  to  keep  “un- 
germane  so-called  freedom  of 
the  press  riders”  out  of  legisla¬ 
tion  providing  funds  for 
UNRRA. 

Meyer  warned  that  attempts 
to  make  relief  dependent  upon 
assurance  from  governments  that 
U.  S.  newspapermen  will  be 
permitted  to  cover  the  story  of 
fund  distribution,  will  result 
in  delay.  And,  he  added,  ‘‘star¬ 
vation  can  be  brought  about  as 
readily  by  delay  as  by  refusal 
to  appropriate  relief  money.” 

Mr.  Meyer  was  supported  by 
two  of  his  associates.  Managing 
Editor  Alexander  F.  Jones  and 
John  J.  Corson,  the  Post’s  re¬ 
search  director  who  formerly 
was  art  UNRRA  deputy.  The 
former  recently  returned  after  a 
tour  of  all  European  war  the¬ 
atres.  c 

Jones  charged  that  the  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  amendment” 

( the  Brown  -  Dirksen  amend¬ 
ment)  Is  “a  needling  operation 
against  Russia,  which  plays  poli¬ 
tics  with  starvation.”  He  re¬ 
minded  that  any  newsmen  sent 
into  the  countries  which  receive 
relief  would,  necessarily,  write 
against  a  political  backdrop  and 
suggested  the  likelihood  that 
there  would  be  favorable  and 
unfavorable  stories  matching  the 
editorial  policies  of  the  papers 
for  which  the  correspondents 
write. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the 
press  to  audit  or  supervise  inter¬ 
national  relief,  but  it  is  a  .iob  for 
jfovernment  to  handle  through 
its  own  officials.  Jones  main¬ 
tained.  He  was  backed  in  that 
argument  by  Mr.  Corson,  who 


Stern  in  London 
On  Double  Mission 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  20  —  J. 
David  Stern,  publisher  of  Stern 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  including  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier  -  Post, 
flew  to  London  this  week  on  a 
twin  mission. 

In  particular,  he  wants  to  see 
the  situation  as  regards  Pales¬ 
tine  ironed  out  smoothly.  And 
he  is  also  interested  in  efforts  to 
have  Philadelphia  named  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization. 

added  that  overseeing  by  re- 

Corters  is  not  only  undesirable 
ut  also  unnecessary  because 
UNRRA  always  insists  that  its 
representatives  have  access  to 
all  information  bearing  upon  re¬ 
lief  and  receives  detailed  re¬ 
ports  from  them. 

Meyer  reminded  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  any  condition  imposed 
upon  UNRRA  activity  by  the 
United  States  must  be  sent  back 
to  the  other  44  subscribing  na¬ 
tions  for  approval  and  that  each 
of  them  has  the  same  right  to 
change  the  terms  with  conse¬ 
quent  added  delay.  The  result, 
he  counselled,  might  be  rioting 
and  violence. 

While  the  House  committee 
discussed  the  issue  of  freedom 
of  press  as  a  limitation  on  dis¬ 
tribution  of  UNRRA  funds,  the 
Senate  appropriations  commit¬ 
tee  moved  toward  a  decision  on 
the  same  question. 

■ 

Packard  to  Manchuria 

Reynolds  Packard,  U.P.  cor¬ 
respondent  who  has  covered 
wars  across  the  Atlantic  from 
Ethiopia  to  Germany,  reached 
Shanghai  this  week  en  route  to 
report  one  across  the  Pacific, 
the  Chinese  Nationalist-Commu¬ 
nist  conflict  along  the  Man¬ 
churian  border. 


Retail  Division 
Issues  First 
"Selling  Kit" 

The  first  issue  of  the  “Monthly 
Selling  Kit”  containing  data  of 
use  to  newspaper  advertising 
staffs  in  the  prenaration  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  has  been  issued 
by  the  Retail  Division,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Pent  out 
to  bureau  members  this  week, 
the  Kit  is  complete  with  a  combi¬ 
nation  pictorial  and  written  re¬ 
tail  success  story,  a  promotion 
calendar  and  a  series  of  assorted 
inserts  all  for  use  in  January 
selling. 

The  second  prolect  of  the  Di¬ 
vision,  the  Kit  will  be  published 
regularly  and  is  designed  to 
reach  the  newspapers  at  least 
six  weeks  before  the  month  in 
which  it  is  to  be  employed. 

When  announcement  of  the 
Kit’s  completion  was  made.  John 
Giesen.  Division  director,  com¬ 
mented.  “The  Monthly  Selling 
Kit  was  developed  with  the  hope 
that  each  new.spaper  member  of 
the  bureau  would  make  it  its 
own  by  the  addition  of  local 
facts  and  figures.”. 

Accordingly,  the  Retail  Plan¬ 
ning  Calendar  which  the  Divi¬ 
sion  declares,  is  intended  chiefly 
as  a  guide  which  papers  can  use 
in  developing  calendars  of  their 
own  sets  aside  space  for  local 
facts  and  figures.  Included  in, 
the  calendar  is  a  chart  on 
which  each  newspaper  can  add 
the  month’s  percentages  of  its 
advertising  in  retail  classifica¬ 
tions  for  comparison  with  the 
nation’s  average. 

The  success  story  detailed  in 
this  month’s  kit  is  that  of 
.Franklin  Shops,  Inc.,  a  Hemp¬ 
stead,  L.  I.  department  store, 
which  devotes  from  90  to  100% 
of  its  advertising  budget  to 
newspapers  and  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased  it  annual  sales  volume 
since  it  was  established  in  1927. 


R.  Hoe  Dividend 

Harold  G.  Outright,  presi¬ 
dent  oi  R.  Hoe  &  Co..  Inc.,  hos 
announced  a  dividend  oi  $1 
per  share  on  the  Gloss  A 
Stock,  payable  on  Dec.  15  to 
stockholders  of  record  on  Dec. 

5.  This  is  the  first  dividend  on 
this  issue  in  20  years.  On 
•  Sept.  30,  dividend  arrears  on 
the  Class  A  Stock  amounted 
to  $79.83  per  share. 

Mark  Sullivan  Gets 
Award  in  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  20 — To  th* 
newspaper  writer  whose  work 
best  upholds  the  traditions  of  a 
“free  press”  in  the  United  States, 
a  citation  for  “distinguished 
service  to  American  journalism” 
will  be  awarded  hereafter  each 
year  by  the  North  American  Sur¬ 
vivors,  an  organization  compris¬ 
ing  former  editorial  and  odieZ 
employes  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  which  ceased  publication  in 
1925,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis. 

John  F.  McClarren,  president 
of  the  Survivors,  announced  to¬ 
day  that  the  1945 — and  first-- 
award  will  be  made  at  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  fifth  annual  reunion  in 
the  Adelphia  Hotel  on  Dec.  8.  It 
will  be  presented  to  Mark  Sulli¬ 
van,  noted  political  columnist, 
commentator  and  Washington 
news  analyst.  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
once  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
North  American. 

Mr.  McClarren  said  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  was  chosen  because  of  his 
“outstanding  and  fearless  re¬ 
porting  and  interpretation  of  the 
news  through  many  years  of 
public  service  as  a  Washington 
news  columnist.” 

The  Awards  Jury  comprises, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  ’'TcClarrMo: 
Walter  Linn,  Walter  Darlington, 
Paul  C.  Warner,  James  S.  ^nn. 
Arthur  Joyce  and  O.  F.  Deck. 
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ANYBODY  HOME? 

Ralph  Yardley,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 


1945  THANKSGIVING  BIRD 

Paul  Berdanier,  United  Feature  Syndicate. 


WE  THOUGHT  HE  WAS  DEAD 

V.  A.  Svoboda,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


of  carpet  fabric!  AU  except  Brunela  and  Tapeatiy  have  cot 
piles,  meaning  softer,  more  luxnrions  surface  .  .  .  more  pile  tnfli 
.  .  .  better  fabric! 


f 


By  Choiies  H.  Carson 


•  . .  AND  SEALING  WAX!  .  .  .  meaning  Just  that!  Suggested  gifts 
for  the  home  of  everything  from  sealing  wax,  to  newest  In 
radios  .  .  .  roasters  . . .  washers!  But  here  again  the  question  .  .  . 
"What  can  toe  get  to  give  the  home  for  this  Chrittma*?"  The  over¬ 
all  situation  for  the  home  is  about  like  other  lines.  Reconversion 
held  back,  due  to  strikes  .  .  .  government  control  .  .  .  lack  of  ma¬ 
terial!  But  from  sealing  wax  to  the  latest  of  mechanical  marvels 
...  If  your  account  has  them  .  .  .  they  should  he  and  will  be  od- 
vertised! 

Keep  this  in  mind!  It’s  the  Orst  peace  Christmas  in  four  years. 

. , .  millions  of  men  and  women  are  back  . . .  pockets  full  of  money 
. . .  with  one  idea  uppermost ...  to  have  a  Christmas  at  home  like 
they’ve  never  had  before.  It’s  not  a  question  of  what  does  it  cost 
. . .  it’s  one  of  can  7  get  what  I  want?  But  if  "no  can  get,"  they  can 
be  turned  to  other  items,  meaning  profits  for  you  and  your  ad¬ 
vertisers.  But  tone  down  and  don’t  fool!  A  few  months  ago 
trade  papers  were  reporting  manufacturers  saying  there  would  be 
2Vi  million  radio  sets  on  hand  for  Christmas.  Now,  says  a  New 
York  Times  expert  .  .  .  that  instead,  there  will  probably  be  only 
three  to  four  thousand  sets!  ’That’s  the  pictiu«  with  all  hard  goods 
. . .  soft  lines  little  better!  Says  this  same  one  man  authority,  this 
year  there  will  be  a  shift  to  a  normal  buying  pattern,  which  will 
mean  the  peak  shopping  period  should  be  between  December  6  to 
ISth  .  .  .  with  the  13th  and  ISth  likely  to  be  the  peak  days! 

•  •  • 

IT’S  HOME  AGAIN!  .  .  .  That’s  the  theme!  Anything  and  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  purchased  to  make  the  home  a  better  home 
for  him  or  her  to  come  back  to  .  .  .  anything  he  or  she  returning 
can  bring  bock  for  that  home.  Take  as  your  lead  such  as  these  now 
being  used:  . . .  "At  Home  At  Last!”  , , .  “Your  Dream  Comes  True, 
He’s  Home!”  .  .  .  "Home  Is  Where  the  Heart  Is!”  .  .  .  “Yes.  He’s 
Homeward  Boimd!”  .  .  .  "Yoxir  Home  As  You’ve  Always  Wanted 
It!” 

•  •  • 

POTS  AND  PANS  .  .  .  Hiafs  mostly  the  outlook,  rather  than 
miracle  radios,  teli-aets,  washers,  pianos  (few  for  Christmas, 
80%  of  1944  output  by  spring)  .  ,  .  fumittire!  But  the  country 
over  looks  for  good  business  in  small  ware.  The  trade  paper, 
Retailing,  after  a  cross  country  survey  says  these  key  cities  show 
the  way: 

SPOKANE:  Aluminum  cooking  utensils,  pressure  type  sauce 
pans,  any  electrical  table  appliance. 

ATLANTA:  Expect  largest  buying  in  history  of  aluminum,  cut¬ 
lery,  items  of  wood  and  glass. 

KANSAS  CITY:  Expecting  sales  in  housriiold  lines  to  be  50% 
*o  y  ^  greater  than  1944,  like  steak  plates,  bun  warmers. 

PHILADELPHIA:  Expecting  the  largest  business  in  history, 
people  tired  of  "glosQr”  gifts,  will  turn  to  practical,  all  out  on 
chrome! 

PORTLAND:  Expecting  10%  more  stock  than  last  year,  strong 
on  staple  housgwarea,  metal  and  enamel,  cookers,  saucepans,  ■»wil 
electricals. 

WASHINGTON:  Sales  expected  to  exceed  last  year  by  25%  to 
30%  with  no  special  emphasis,  can  sell  what  they  can  gat! 

•  •  • 

RUG  BITING!  .  .  ,  Is  still  in  vogue  even  with  Hitler  out!  Those 
biting  and  also  riiewing  are  the  rug  buyers  in  your  department 
and  furniture  stores.  But  rugs  are  now  on  their  way  back;  and 
make  useful,  practical  gifts  for  the  home.  A  big  play  is  expected 
in  small  mgs  .  .  .  long  lasting  gifts  .  .  .  bright  Christmas  cheer  .  ,  . 
using  such  themes  as  .  .  .  “Cotton  Rugs  For  A  Merry  Christmas 
Underfoot!”  .  . .  Last  year  Jordan  Marsh  Company  (Boston)  went 
to  town  on  these  with  full  page  advertisements  headed  .  .  .  “De¬ 
signed  For  Gift  Giving;”  . .  .  and  . . .  “Gifts  For  The  Family  Tree!”, 
Rug  stocks  whirii  went  down  to  a  fifth  of  normal  during  the* 
war  are  now  up  to  a  third  .  . .  rougher  weaves  .  .  .  wider  range  of 
colors!  In  your  advertising  it  may  be  well  for  you  to  know  that 
such  terms  as  Axminster  .  .  .  Wilton  .  .  .  Brussels  .  .  .  Velvet  .  .  . 
Tapestry  , . .  Chenille  . .  .  are  not  trade  names!  They  are  different 
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•  •  • 

INFORMA’TION!  .  .  .  Giving  it,  usxially  sails;  Will  sell  in  the  fa- 
tvrs  more  than  eoerf  If  your  account  has  various  kinds  of 
brewing  equipment  for  making  coffee,  top  off  his  ads  with  infor* 
matlon  that  will  help  make  sales!  We  Americans  .  .  .  now  use 
more  coffee  than  ever  before  ...  last  year  close  to  90  million  of  us 
used  on  average  of  18  pounds  per  person  . . .  compared  to  14  pounds 
from  1985-39.  If  we’re  that  “dopey”  about  our  coffee  .  .  .  why  be 
a  dope  about  the  kind  of  brewing  pot  we  use? 

IMPROVISING!  ...  In  every  department,  in  every  tsrpe  of  store! 

Remember,  if  your  account  doesn’t  have  what  is  wanted,  he 
con  suggest  other  items  he  wants  to  sell/  The  Department  Stars 
Economist  suggests  some  things  that  can  be  done.  Make  up  gift 
ensembles  from  all  over  the  store  .  .  .  these  for  department  stores 
,  .  .  can  be  for  all  others!  Suggestions  for: 

THE  NEW  BRIDE  OR  SERVICE  WIFE:  A  pressure  sauce  pan. 
filled  with  a  cook  book,  set  of  spices  or  herbs,  seasoning  sauce.  Jar 
of  Jelly! 

THE  HOS’TESS:  An  aluminum  or  chronium  tray,  heaped  wlft 
various  table  delicacies! 

THE  SHOPPER:  Around  the  departments  of  small  products  sudt 
as  records,  sweaters,  books,  china,  glass  . .  .  have  red  "Santa  Sacks* 
of  sateen,  trimmed  with  Jingle  bells  ...  can  carry  purchases  homo 
in  them,  use  later  for  Christmas  gift  wrappings! 

THE  GARDENER:  A  sturdy  basket  filled  with  garden  tools,  with 
handles  painted  red  (so  won’t  get  lost  in  grass)  . .  .  fertilizer,  seed 
catalog,  book  on  gardening,  pot  of  ivy  with  trailers  climbing  over 
handle  .  .  .  red  ribbon! 

THE  FAMILY:  A  large  clothes  basket,  filled  with  games  .  . . 
puzzles  .  .  .  books  of  humor  or  cartoons  .  .  .  sheet  mxisic  ( if  havi 

a  piano)  .  .  .  records,  otherwise! 

•  •  • 

EVERYTHING  WILL  SELL!  .  .  .  Suggest  a  special  department 
with  advertisements  saying  .  .  .  "Your  House,  Old  or  New— 
Would  Like  To  Be  Remembered!"  In  it,  and  advertise  such  st  , 
glues,  pastes,  oils,  silver  creams,  paint  brush  cleaners,  cementi, 
door  stops,  kitchen  gadgets,  lamp  shades,  ash  trays,  brooms,  dud 
mops, — anything  small,  useful,  needed  .  .  .  ustially  forgotten! 

•  •  • 

TREE  ORNAMENTS  .  .  .  Expected  to  be  short  again  this  year. 

Some  large  companies  have  started  production  but  annoonM 
.  .  .  "supply  quite  limited!"  Another  will  market  the  first  fluores¬ 
cent  lights  ever  manufactured  for  the  tree  ( and  keep  your  eye  on 
this)  .  .  .  but  again  limited  this  year!  Here  then  a  tip  from  ths 
Modem  Stationer.  One  stationery  store  this  year  will  offer  in  a 
special  booth  ...  a  selection  of  table,  fireplace  doorway  decora* 
tlons  . . .  tike  pine  cones,  evergreen  sprays,  holly  wreaths.  Can  be 
found  locally!  Your  grocer  can  trim  a  tree  too!  Use  popcorn  oe 
strings  .  .  .  cranberries  the  same  .  .  .  slices  cut  from  pumpkins  . . . 
chrystalized  fruits  .  .  .  washing  and  dish  powders  allow^  to  drr 
on  the  limbs  of  trees! 

•  •  • 

DONT  OVERLOOK  GAMES  ...  and  they’ll  he  plentiful/  One 
trade  magazine  recently  issued  a  list  of  manufacturers  showing 
trade  names  or  titles  of  leading  games  . . .  from  “Are  You  A  Sacred 
Cow”  .  .  .to  .  .  .  “Zodiac.”  Just  394  of  them! 

•  •  • 

.  .  .  NOR  CARDS!  .  .  .  Suggest  a  special  Christmas  card  for  eaeb 
of  the  gift  assortments  suggested  above,  or  otherwise  devised! 
These  to  be  placed  on  top  of  the  box  or  baricet!  The  one  helps  ts 
tell  the  other!  One  stationer  reports  a  sell  out  in  cards  when  be 
selected  one  suitable,  offered  to  professional  men,  got  the  number 
of  patients  or  clients  on  their  books  .  .  .  sold  in  bulk/ 

•  •  • 

MORE  WAYS  THAN  ONE  WAY  ...  to  skin  a  Christmas  cat!  SuT 

gest  getting  rid  of  that  surplus  stxiff  with  an  idea  of  the  old 
“grab  bag!”  Collect  items  from  ten  to  fifty  cents  .  .  .  wrap  . . . 
advertise  .  .  .  "It  May  Be  Shocking  What  You’ll  Find  In  Your 
Stocking"  . . .  and  always  there  are  things  to  try  and  stuff  a  stock¬ 
ing  with.  Last  year  several  companies  had  a  "Stocking  Stuffing 
Bar."  .  .  .  little  things  to  fit  in  .  .  .  usually  forgotten  .  .  .  always 
bought  if  brought  to  mind! 

Too,  he  can  sell  more  candles  If  he’ll  maJee  up  on  assortment' 
Same  with  knives  for  the  kitchen  .  .  .  matching  ensembles  for  the 
bathroom!  Even  a  family  group  of  tooth  brushes  can  he  sold! 
But  sell  on  facts. 
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Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

_ _ _  ^  Stiifft$$niuii90t0  ft  WMmmd,hmt»  ^  *^1 

•MTCtt  .Ar  til'aUAMM'fV'NMMiAM’ 


BOTH  parts  of  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  Market  deserve  intensive 
cultivation  because  they  are  both  prolific  sales  producers.  Here 
are  Ohio’s  largest  retail  area — Greater  Cleveland,  and  Ohio’s 
second  largest  retail  area — the  26  adjacent  counties — tied  to¬ 
gether  in  one  easy-to-reach,  easy-to-sell  package. 


They  are  also  tied  together  with  ONE  newspaper — the  Qeveland 
Plain  Dealer.  It  is  eagerly  sought,  and  read,  by  the  worth-while 
people,  not  only  in  Greater  Qeveland,  but  also  throughout  the 
26  adjacent  county  area. 


Get  BOTH  parts  of  this  compaa  market — the  Cleveland  2-in-l 
Market — ^with  one  newspaper,  the  Qeveland  Plain  Dealer,  at 
ONE  low  cost 


Food  Pages  Should  Be 


Minneapolis 
Dailies  Win 
Court  Fight 


venient  way  for  clipping  pur- 
poses. 

“During  recent  years  the  aver¬ 
age  consumer  has  learned  a  lot 
about  food  and  nutrition,  and 
oiu*  feeling  is  that  many  people 
now  consider  the  nutritional 
value  of  food  along  with  its  ease 
of  pren^ation,  taste,  and  ac¬ 
ceptability  to  the  family.  This 

sug^sts  perhaps  even  more  at-  _ _ _ _ 

tention  be  paid  to  simply  stated  divorce  actions  when  all  district 
nutritional  facts.”  judges  agreed  to  bar  transfers  of 

David  H.  Crooks.  Kroger  Gro-  divorce  hearings  to  adjoining 
eery  &  Baking  Co.,  Cincinnati,  counties  except  in  cases  of  con* 
referr^  to  the  "new  crop  of  venience  for  witnaaaes. 
. '  The  practice  waa  first  uncov¬ 
ered  by  Columnist  Cedric  Adtmi 
in  the  Stor-Joumel,  when  he  ad* 


Tasty  But  Practical 

By  George  A.  Bremdenburg 


CHICAGO,  Nov.  19 — Food  edi-  often  incomplete  before  the  in- 

tors  should  think  in  terms  of  formation  is  cut  to  lit  a  given 

giving  newspaper  readers  prac-  space.  As  a  result,  the  recipe 

tical  information  about  “good  frequently  is  of  little  value.” 

solid  food”  and  avoid  “swanky”  •  .  , 

recipes,  according  to  views  ex-  Tcdce  Cue  from  Readers 
pressed  by  food  processors,  Sdi-  Food  trends,  as  represented  by 
tors  should  supplement  their  reader  requests,  should  also  be 
stories  and  recip^  with  tempt-  a  guide  to  food  editors,  accord¬ 
ing  food  pictures  which  attract  ing  to  Winefred  B.  Loggans,  . - - -  -  -  - 

the  busy  housewife.  home  economics  department,  ^**8  short  cuts  and  new  vised  readers  to  be  on  the  look* 

The  average  housewife  wants  Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek,  especially  yalua^  to  om  f^r  a  transfer  of  divorce  pro¬ 
to  cut  down  on  the  time  neces-  Mich..,  who  suggests  that  among  housewives  in  the  thousand  oeedlngs  of  a  prominent  Min- 

*ary  to  prepare  meals  for  the  the  “best  bets!’  are  ways  to  uae  homes  to  be  established  by  naepolis  couple  to  another 

family  and  is  iaiererted  Jb  time-  plentiful  foods,  ways  to  stretcli  returning  veterans.  court’s  jurisdiction. 

saving  idMs  in  prepaeteg  and  scarce  foods,  - - -  - - 

cooking  foods.  lt.^was  stated  in  foods  for  children  and 
reply  t#  an  Eorroa  h  Pubushcs  make  them  eat  them.”  holiday 

inquiry  among  food  manufac-  fare,  economical  foods  and  nu- 

turers.  trition  information  in  simple 

Remomhor  the  War  Brides  terms. 

Likewise,  it  is  important  for  ,  the  standpoint  of  the 

food  editors  to  remember  that  industry,  Mrs.  Loggans  sug* 

“a  new  crop  of  brides”  appears  Rested  more  consistent  use  of 
every  year  and  will  be  particu-  eominercial  recip^  where  they 
l&rly  numerous  when  service"  into  the  food  picture  in  sl  nor» 
men  start  “keeping  house”  with  correct  generic  terms 

their  brides.  To  many  of  these  commercial  products,  and  the 
girls  old  information  dressed  up  '"cotlon  of  new  producU  where 
will  be  especially  valuable  it  ®  matter  of  interest  to 

was  pointed  out.  ’  ‘***  readers,  including  place  in 

In  view  of  the  forthcoming  uienu,  food  values,  etc. 
food  editors’  conference  in  Cin-  Good  Pictures  Important 
cinnati  the  week  of  Jan.  7.  E  &  P  xi„— _  • 

sought  the  ideas  of  leading  food  MMt™Institirie**^hirj«^II'^^«“H 
processors  on  the  tvoe  of  in-  *  Institute,  Chicago,  said 

formation  which  be  Z  P® 

greatest  value  to  readers  and  of  u 

benefit  to  the  food  industry  products  and  helpful 

The  two  previous  food  editors’  nan^r*™**^*  recipes.  More  news- 
conferences  in  Chicago  and  New  P**^^}**^  Pre- 

Yorlc  served  to  show  the  vrnw-  P®F©d  hy  experts  in  food  pho" 
ing  interS  amoSe  newlnaoeTs  ‘o^^aphy.  but  there  is  room  for 
In  the  n^hie^°Pr  improvement  in  presenting  foods 

wise,  the  conferences  demon-  ..w_  ,  concerning  the 

strated  that  food  companies  are  hS^*4id“''addfne  “  ’ 

looking  to  newspapers  for  con-  adding, 

tinned  leadership  in  providing  .  Most  newspaper  readers  are 
the  right  kind  of  information  to  interest^  in  the  preparation  of 
readers  good  solid  food  and  they  ar^not 

ol  Educ„.,.  '’„rvS  ‘  fe.“.ur. 

Highlights  from  the  survey  foods  that  are  scarce  or  rela- 
among  those  firms  which  will  lively  high  in  price.  F,  _ 
present  their  story  to  food  edi-  should  not  carry  over  from  one 
tors  attending  the  Cincinnati  column  to  another  since  many  nalism, 
conference  follow:  housewives  make  a  practice  of 

Guy  R.  Dougherty,  Ralston  clipping  recipes  for  future  use 
Purina  Company,  St.  Louis:  ...  .  .. 

“Food  pages  should  be  a  medium 
of  educating  the  housewives  not 
only  to  the  correct  preparation 
and  cooking  of  foods,  but  also 
should  act  as  a  medium  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  mechanics  of  oper¬ 
ating  a  home.  The  best  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  cereal  industry 
would  be  the  proper  cooking 
and  seasoning  of  hot  cereals  and 
of  attractive  services  of  the 
ready-to-eat  cereals.” 

F.  H.  Peters,  Frigidaire  Divi¬ 
sion,  General  Motors  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Dayton,  after  consulting 


seasonal  recipes,  He  sugg^ted  that  fooo  eBiiora 
'ways  to  e®er  practical  informatiqB  o«r 
•  ••  •  vitamin  values  expressed  i*  tBb 
simplest  of  terms,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  use  of 
fresh  vegetables.  He  advocated 
more  stories  on  nutritto*  atreas- 
ing  the  necessity  for  balanead 
diets  and — reduced  to  readable 
form— data  resulting  from  nutri¬ 
tional  studies  conducted  at  vari¬ 
ous  universities  and  research 
institutes.  As  an  added  “flavor,” 
he  suggested  menus  and  prac¬ 
tical  recipes  stressing  particu¬ 
larly  seasonable  foods. 

F.  A.  Storm,  H.  J.  Heinz  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburgh,  believes  recipes 
with  attractive  art  work  are  still 
tops  in  reader  interest  where 
food  pages  are  concerned. 

H.  H.  Besuden.  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble  Company,  summarized  his 
organization's  conclusions  by 
stating  that  information  of  great¬ 
est  interest  for  food  pages  is  a 
.series  of  timely  recipes  prefaced 
by  the  description  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  or  dish,  ‘“rhese 
recipes  should  be  easy  to  follow 
and  composed  of  food  products 
that  are  comparatively  easy  to 
obtain  and  that  make  outstand¬ 
ingly  tasty  dishes,”  he  added. 

■ 

Okla.  Press  to  Meet 

Food  Hie  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  “News  Clinic” 

_  ,  _  _  _  Nov.  25  in  Oklahoma  City  under  ‘“They  have  close  coverage 

high  in  price.  Recipes  the  direction  of  Stewart  Harral.  dailies  cannot  hope  to  have.' 
“  '  *  head  of  the  department  of  jour- 

_  Oklahoma  University. 

and  R.  V.  Peterson,  visiting  pro- 

.  _  _ _ lessor  of  journalism  at  Okla- 

and,  consequently,  they  should  homa  and  copublisher  of  the 
be  present^  in  the  most  con-  Capitol  Hill  (Okla.)  Beacon. 


^Tidf 


recently 


Haid 


W.  H.  Watt 
General  Manacer 
Upper  Darby  News 


“This  is  unusual  recognition  tat 
our  unusual  weekly  newspapers  bj 
an  outstanding  trade  Journal. 
Have  YOU  evaluated  the  strength 
of  these  suburban  weekly  newa- 
papers  lately?  Facts  are  availablt 
for  the  asking. 

"We  publish  three  papers —  th* 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  German¬ 
town  Courier  and  the  Main  Line 
Times.  Together  they  give  you 
over  160,000  readers.” 


WHEN  A  FIELD  DETECTIVE 
CLOSE-UPS  JAMESTOWN 


Bis  Bu*ineM  today  takea  no  chances  when  aelecttns 
markets — and  newspapers.  Too  many  economic 
chances  have  taken  place  to  risk  war-time  etatlatics. 

But  .  .  .  when  a  man-to-man,  industry-to-lnduatry 
expert  iiilerviews  our  area,  reports  are  O.K.  He 
AiiiIk  that  the  many  permanent  plants  are  busier 

rthaii  ever  .  .  .  the  furniture  industry  la  boom- 
inar.  the  acricultural  picture  is  bricht  and — 
Payrolls  are  above  normal. 

Then  on  this  expert's  memo  - 

you'll  And; — “Numerous  _ — —  ^  1 


Philaddphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Member  el  A.B.C. 

Ardmore,  Pa- 


ary  step-by-stSB,  tjapt  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Such  ifl&IMiBStiaa  SboSld 
be  in  simple  language  and  illus¬ 
trate  with  more  pictures.  The 
technique  of  good  food  prepara¬ 
tion  so  valuable  to  the  recipe  is 


OR.  NORMAN  VINCENT  PEALC 

MvrbI*  C04f0ghf»  Cktrek 

“I  read  The  Son  every  night.' 
Having  been  trained  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  before  I  became  a 
minister,  I  can  say  with  author- 
,«*'  ity  that  The  Sun  is  interesting, 
high-minded  and  intellectually 
p  stimulating^  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  with  Sokolsky,  ‘Hi’ 
p’  Phillips  and  Dave  Boone,  whose 
column  is  one  of  the  most  whole- 
g  some  influences  in  journalism, 

W  amounting  almost  to  a  sermon!”, 


ROIERT  I.  CANNON,  SJ.  . 
frmsUmat,  Pordkam  Ualvrslty 

“The  Sun  it  always  voted  the 
students*  favorite  newspaper 
here  at  Fordham,  probably  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  have  for 
reading  it.  I  like  the  way  it 
combines  conservatism  with  a 
flair  for  legitimate  human  inter¬ 
est  in  its  features  and  even  in 
its  news  columns.  Then  there  is 
always  Sokolsky.” 


When  a  newspaper  wins  the  approval  of  spir¬ 
itual  leaders,  it  has  demonstrated  sound,  im¬ 
partial  and  beneficent  editorial  policy  and 
honest  news  presentation.  These  highly 
esteemed  citizens  admire  The  Sun's  accurate, 
stimulating  and  whalesome  news,  columns  and 
f  eotures.  Their  opinions  further  validate  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  L.  M.  Clark  organization,  whose 
independent  research  rates  The  Sun  "one  of 
America's  best-read  metropolitan  dailies." 


DR.  RALPH  W.  SOCKMAN 
Minister, 

Ckrist  Cfcerck  kImfkodM 

“The  Sun  appeals  to  me 
because  of  its  balanced 
presentation  of  news  and^ 
opinion.  I  read  its  newsj 
with  confidence  and  its' 
columnists  with  great  in¬ 
terest.  H.  I.  Phillips  fre¬ 
quently  puts  real  spiritual, 
meaning  into  his  column 
and  Sokolsky  often  speaks 
with  the  passion  oi  the 
prophets.” 


prtstnftd  m  Chicago.  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  end 
Lot  Angolos  by  WiTlioms,  Lowronco  A  Crosmor 
Company;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Boll 


DR.  NATHAN  A.  PERILMAN 
Attec.  RobM,  Temple  Emoee-C/ 

“I  read  The  Sun  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  widest  news  coverage 
of  the  evening  papers  and  the 
best  sports  page  in  the  New 
York  press.  I  like  it  for  its 
strong  editorial  position  on  po¬ 
litical  and  social  problems,  al- 
though  I  am  not  always  in 
agreement.  I  also  enjoy  the  won¬ 
derful  lift  that  ‘Hi’  Phillips  pro¬ 
vides  with  his  enganng  hvmar 
and  deep  humanity.’* 


MSGR.  EDWARD  R.  MOORE 
Pactar,  St.  Pater's  Cksrcfc 

“Every  evening  without  fail, 
I  read  The  Sun.  I  particular¬ 
ly  eajoy  auch  apedaloonunen- 
:ator8  aa  Dave  Boone,  with 
his  inavitable  sense  of  hwasar, 
and  Sokolsky,  with  his  pene¬ 
trating  and  constructive  an¬ 
alysis  of  current  events.” 


flo.  59  of  a  series  bigUig/ttirng  the  acceptoHce 
of  The  New  York  Sstu  among  responsible  people. 


McCormick  Proposes 
AP  Petition  Congress 


CHICAGO,  Nov.  20— Col.  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  and  pubiiiber 
and  director  of  the  Aasociated 
Presa,  intenda  to  introduce  • 
reaoiution  at  the  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  AP  members  in  New 
York,  Nov.  28,  which  would  put 
the  membership  on  record  as 
favoring  an  amendment  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  of  U.  S. 

The  object  of  the  propoaed 
amendment  is  to  enable  the 
AP,  and  all  press  associations, 
under  all  circumstancea,  to  se¬ 
lect  its  own  members  and  to 
choose  “free  from  state  control 
and  influence  those  with  whom 
it  shall  furnish  its  services,” 
according  to  a  letter  sent  to 
AP  members  by  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick. 

In  the  same  letter,  in  which 
a  copy  of  the  propo^  resolu¬ 
tion  and  proxy  are  attached. 
Col.  McCormick  stated  that  it 
is  his  present  intention  to  vote 
for  the  AP  by-law  amendments 
and  “to  vote  for  the  election 
of  members  whose  applications 
will  be  there  presented.” 

The  text  of  the  reaoiution  pro- 
imsed  by  Col.  McCormick: 

“WHEREAS,  The  Executive 
and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  anti¬ 
trust  litigation  against  this  As¬ 
sociation.  its  directors  and  mem¬ 
bers,  have  held  that  press  asso¬ 


ciations  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  may  not  exercise  their 
own  discretion  in  the  selection 
of  their  customers  and  may  not 
furnish  their  services  under 
agreements  not  do  furnish  the 
same  to  others  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity;  and 

“WHEREAS,  such  holding  is 
novel,  discriminatory,  and  viola¬ 
tive  of  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
anty  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  and  will  necessarily 
result  in  governmental  domina¬ 
tion  of  this  Association  in  re¬ 
spect  of  matters  heretofore  free 
of  state  control;  and 
“WHEREAS,  such  holding  can 
and  should  be  forthwith  rem¬ 
edied  by  the  Legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and 
“WHEREAS,  the  evils  inherent 
in  such  holding  would  and 
should  be  cured  by  the  passage 
of  an  amendment  to  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  of  the  United  States 
as  follows: 

“An  Act  to  Supplement  Ex¬ 
isting  Laws  Against  Unlawful 
Restraints  and  Monopolies, 
and  for  Other  Purposes. 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled: 

"Section  1.  Words  defined — 
‘Antitrust  laws,'  as  used  herein, 
includes  the  act  of  July  2,  1890, 
as  amended,  known  as  the  Sher¬ 


man  Act,  the  act  of  October  15, 
1914,  as  amended,  known  as  the 
Clayton  Act,  and  the  act  of  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1914,  known  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Conunission  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  act  of  June 
19,  1936,  known  as  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Anti-Discrimination  Act. 

‘“Press  service  company’  as 
used  herein  shall  mean  all  news¬ 
papers,  bureaus,  agencies,  com¬ 
panies,  corporations  and  associa¬ 
tions,  membership  or  otherwise, 
engaged  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
producing,  gathering,  collecting, 
buying,  selling,  supplying,  ex¬ 
changing,  furnishing  and  other¬ 
wise  disseminating  news,  news 
pictures,  photographs,  syndicate 
or  feature  material  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  newspapers. 

“  ‘Press  services’  as  used  here¬ 
in  shall  mean  all  news,  news 
pictures,  photographs,  ssmdi- 
cate  or  feature  material  pro- 
d  u  c  e  d ,  gathered,  collected 
bought,  sold,  supplied,  ex¬ 
changed,  furnished  and  other¬ 
wise  disseminated  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  newspapers  by  press  ser¬ 
vice  companies. 

“  ‘Customer’  as  used  in  this  act 
shall  mean  a  newQMper  to  which 
a  press  service  company  fur¬ 
nishes  its  press  services. 

“  ‘Furnishes*  or  ‘furnishing’  as 
used  herein  shall  mean  the  sell¬ 
ing,  supplying,  exchanging  or 
oUierwise  disseminating  of  press 
services  by  a  press  service  com¬ 
pany  to  a  customer  or  the  agree¬ 
ing  by  a  press  service  company 
so  to  do. 

“  ‘Community’  as  used  herein 
shall  mean,  in  the  case  of  a  city 
newspaper,  the  metropolitan 


area  in  which  the  newmmper  li 
published  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
non-metropolitan  newspaper,  the 
geographical  area  in  wtaldi  tha 
newspaper  has  the  largest  part 
of  its  circulation. 

“Section  2.  *1116  antitrust  lawt 
shall  not  be  construed  to  pro¬ 
hibit  any  press  service  company 
from  exercising  its  own  diaere* 
tlon  in  the  selection  of  its  cot* 
tomers  or  from  furnishing  its 
press  services  on  the  express  or 
implied  condition,  agreement  or 
understanding  not  to  furnish  the 
press  services  which  it  is  fur¬ 
nishing  to  a  customer  to  any 
other  newspaper  or  newspapen 
in  the  community  of  the  cut- 
tomer. 

“Or  by  an  amendment  of  like 
import  and  effect. 

“NOW  THEREFORE  BE  H 
RESOLVED,  that  the  memben 
of  this  Association  are  in  faror 
of  the  passage  by  the  Congrtu 
of  the  United  States  ^  an 
amendment  to  the  antitrust  lawi 
of  the  United  Sfates  in  form  and 
substance  as  above  set  forth; 
and 

“BE  IT  FUR’THER  lO- 
SOLVED,  that  the  memben  of 
this  Association  shall  use  their 
best  efforts  to  achieve  the  pe^ 
sage  of  said  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  and  of  any  other  amend¬ 
ment  to  said  antitrust  laws  wh^ 
shall  be  curative  of  the  bol^ 
above  mentioned." 


Acquires  Thennograph 

The  Glendale  (Cal.)  Newt- 
Press  has  acquired  a  thermo¬ 
graph  to  record  temperature! 


Erie  Means  Business 


3rd 


Erie,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  third  market  in  Pennsylvania 
in  volume  of  retail  sales.  1944  figures  credit  Erie  with 
$77,929,000  in  retail  sales— a  gain  of  more  than  60% 
over  1939.  Yes,  Erie  means  business. 


1st 


The  Erie  Dispatch-Herald  is  first  in  total  advertising 
linage— for  the  first  ten  months  of  1945— -authority, 
Media  Records.  Yes,  Erie  means  business,  and  there  is 
a  share  of  it  here  for  you. 


Erie  Dispatch-Herald 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

WARIMiRIFFITH  COMPANY,  INC. 


Nm  York 


Chicago 


Boston 


Detroit 


Atlanta 


San  Francisco 


I  tIMt 'fas  MSvaaAsr  M 


lit-  ilSeilfn  f 
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PIRST  in  daily  dreuhtion 

PIRST  in  daily  advertising 

PIRfT  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


DAN  A.  CARROLL.  1 10  E.  42nd  Su  N«w  Yorii  17 

J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribun*  Tow*r,  Chicago  1 1 

J.  f.  MEEZE,  Butin*M  Monoger,  Indionapoiit  6 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


74e  /4ieme,  9«c«  tic  pd 


#  Men  of  affairs  are  hearing  continually  good  news  from  •' 

this  typically  Midwestern  state,  where  reconversion  is  inore  of  ^ 

an  abstract  consideration  than  a  practical  problem.  T  ^ 

Most  people  in  Indiana’s  factories  are  still  making  the  same  /  | 
things  they  made  before  the  war  and  during  the  war.  They  are 
living  the  same  lives,  earning  the  same  or  better  wages  and  spending  as 
much  or  more  money.  There’s  no  setback  in  sight  for  our  workers,  our  mer> 
chants  or  our  farmers. 

When  we  look  out  upon  the  industrial  strife  and  upheaval  of  certain  other 
sections  we  can  truly  say  ’’Ain’t  Cod  Good  to  Indiana,”  where  life  is  stabilized, 
and  hopes  and  plans  materialize  so  nearly  on  time  and  on  schedule. 

Here,  within  the  radius  of  The  Indianapolis  News,  33  counties  in  the  heart 
of  Hoosierdom,  is  an  area  that  more  closely  approaches  ’’normalcy”  and  the 
key  to  future  merchandising  opportunity  than  most  any  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  ideal  testing  ground  for  1946  campaigns,  and  The  Netes  is 
the  paper  to  use. 


■•ITOR  A  PUILISHIRIm^  NavsaibM^  24.  1P4S 
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Advertising  Day 
Climaxes  Forum 
On  Marketing 


Byrnes"  Tight 
News  System 
Rouses  Protest 


Hiawotho.  Kan..  Not.  20 — 
Ewing  Horbort  Ir»  who  ro- 
contly  rotumod  irom  tho  war 
to  taka  oTor  on  aditorahip  cra- 
atad  by  tha  prolongad  illnaaa 
of  his  iothar  alraady  bos  ravo- 
lutionisad  ona  of  tha  popar's 
oldast  policias.  Tha  Doily 
World,  which  for  many  yaors 
did  without  tha  articlas  "a" 
“and"  and  “tha"  has  ratumad 
to  ordinary  English. 


The  First  National  Marketing 
Forum  will  hold  its  final  meet- 
in  New  York  City  Monday,  Nov. 
26,  with  an  all-day  program  built 
around  the  theme  "Advertis¬ 
ing’s  Place  in  Postwar  Distribu¬ 
tion.” 

Prominent  advertising  agency 
executives  will  be  among  the 
speakers  at  the  sessions,  which 
climax  a  six-week  schedule  de¬ 
voted  to  all  phases  of  market¬ 
ing.  The  Forum,  inaugurated  by 
the  Sales  Executives  Club  of 
New  York,  has  been  sponsored 
c  XT  lx*  'T?  X  '  Advertising  F^eration 

r  roxn  XlCUtin^  ^  cicts  of  America  and  the  National 

Washington,  Nov.  20 — The  federation  of  Sales  Execu- 
Post  Office  Department  has  , 

been  enjoined  permanently  by  Among  those  who  will  speak 
District  Court  here  from  en-  next  Monday’s  “Advertising 
forcing  a  “fraud  order’’  against  Day”  sessions  in  the  Waldorf- 
Read  Magazine,  Inc.,  publisher  Astoria  Hotel  are: 
of  Facts  Magazine,  based  upon  John  W.  Snyder,  director  of 
a  puzzle  contest  which  the  gov-  the  U.  S.  Office  of  War  Mobili- 
ernment  had  contended  was  a  zation  and  Reconversion:  Don 
fraudulent  scheme.  Belding,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Justice  Alexander  Holtzoff  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding;  Bruce 
ruled  that  the  magazine  neither  Barton,  president.  Batten.  Bar- 
“omitted,  concealed  nor  misrep-  ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn:  Charles 
resented”  anything  in  its  adver-  Luckman,  president,  Pepsodent 
tising  of  the  contest  and  found  Division,  Lever  Brothers  Co.: 
that  to  foreclose  the  magazine  Clarence  Francis,  chairman  of 
by  administrative  fiat  would  be  the  board.  General  Foods  Corp.; 
unfair  to  approximately  27,000  Joe  M.  Dawson,  chairman,  ex¬ 
persons  still  remaining  in  the  ecutive  committee.  Geyer,  Cor- 
contest.  nell  &  Newell. 


An  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  in  Wash¬ 
ington  without  the 
Times  -  Herald  is 
H amlet  without 
Hamlet . . .  You  need 
Ophelia,  you  need 
Polonius,  you  need 
the  Ghost . . .  But  first 
you  need  the  Times- 


2nd  LAHGtST  INDUSTRIAL 
CITY  IN  ILLINOIS 


Herald, 


5  SCHOOLS  RLANNiD; 
5,300  NSW  HOMSS  NSSDSD 


EdHcr  amj  Publiihtr 


TIMES-HEMLD  .  243,902 
Tha  STAR  .  .  .  207,859 
tim  post  .  .  .  168,345 
Tlw  NEWS  .  .  .  105,231 

as  of  September  30,  1943, 


ence  in  diplomacy, 
is  the  news.” 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Reopeni  Ati  Office  .  ^  I 

Frederick  A.  Bartlett  boa  re¬ 
opened  the  SMtUe  office  oL 
ReynoIdj-FltTgarali,  Itie..  at  8S0] 

Joseph  Vance  Bldg.  Mr.  Bartlettj 
has  been  released  by  the  Navyj 
as  lieutenant  commander. 


National  Representative 

GEO.  A.,McDEyiTT  CO. 


Reflecting 

an  old  world  to  a  new  era.«« 


The  sun  rising  over  the  Western  Pacific 
has  already  lighted  half  the  globe.  As  our 
offices  open,  it  is  noon  in  New  York,  tea 
time  in  London.  Tlie  different  time  period 
sets  us  apart . . . 

Distance,  desert  and  die  high  Sierras 
put  Middle  West  and  East  farther  away 
than  the  map  suggests _ 

A  geophysical  freak,  the  Japan  current, 
contradicts  our  latitude,  levels  our  seasons, 
shapes  and  softens  our  modes  of  living . . . 

History  started  late  here.  Massachusetts 
is  past  its  third  centennial,  California  is 
still  within  its  first.  Our  calendar  opened 
with  Sutter’s  gold  rather  than  Plymouth 
Rock.  Native  bom  great-grandfathers  are 
a  novelty.  The  past  is  still  close,  colorful. 

In  this  new  land,  we  are  Coast-conscious 
rather  than  townspeople  or  county  set. 
Seattle  and  San  Diego  are  more  closely 
tied  than  Boston  and  Baltimore  ever  were. 
Distance  conscious,  we  set  more  store 
by  cars,  planes,  routes  and  highways. 
Future  fond,  our  view  is  longer.  Our  local 
interests  are  intense,  absorbing.  Heirs  of 
the  last  American  frontier,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  the  earlier  ones.  The  lotus  is  close 
at  hand  .  .  .  and  it  is  easy  to  live  in  our 
own  locale,  let  slip  the  world  outside. 

It  is  easy  for  a  Pacific  Coast  newspaper, 
too,  to  do  a  communal  Job,  tri  Cover  the 
regional  scene,  and 'never  raise  its  sights 


beyond  the  Sierras,  to  fill  in  holes  with 
wire  service  news.  One  Jap  war  headline 
always  got  more  eyes  than  four  pages  on 
the  fate  of  Europe,  so  why  worry  ?  .  .  . 
Well,  that’s  the  kind  of  a  newspaper  The 
Chronicle  isn’t! 

While  our  newsroom  is  at  Fifth  and 
Market,  our  news  attitude  is  international. 
Not  a  chain  paper,  Tlie  Chronicle  never 
benefits  by  tidbits  from  the  family  table  or 
organization  output . . .  has  more  outside 
correspondents  and  space  men  than  sJiow 
on  its  tight  pages  today.  Chronicle  news 
coverage  appears  to  best  advantage  on  the 
business  pages,  and  usually  in  sports. 

If  there  were  such  a  diing  as  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  able  to  read  English,  we  try 
to  edit  Tlie  Chronicle  to  satisfy  him — not 
neglecting  the  local  appetite  and  interests 
as  well . . .  Today  no  intelligent  man  can 
be  only  Californian,  Western,  or  national, 
in  his  information  and  understanding. 
The  Chronicle  feels  that  it  serves  best  its 
public,  by  servltig  Some  of  everything .-. . 
And  Californians  who  want  to  be  widely  • 
aware  and  intelligently  informed,  read  and*’ 
respect  The  Chronicle.  « 

Tliis  “outside”  attitude  perhaps  explains 
why  The  Ciironiclegets  more  responseiop  • 
— and^l^  itiost^ — general  advertising 

.‘iilts  othei  vduesas  a  medium  canalsobe  >  • 
learned  from  any  Chrdi^le  repre^ntative. 


'  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 
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Australians  Place  ‘Big’ 
Equipment  Orders 


MOST  of  Australia’s  larger 

newspapers  have  laid  plans 
for  expansion  of  their  plants  as 
aoon  as  the  necessary  materials 
and  mechanical  equipment  be¬ 
come  available,  it  was  reported 
this  week  to  Eorroa  &  Publisher 
by  Frank  Packer,  head  of  the 
Australian  Consolidated  Press 
and  proprietor  of  the  Sydney 
Telegraph. 

Mr.  Packer,  who  is  in  the  U.  S. 
on  a  business  trip,  said  that  con¬ 
siderably  more  recognition 
would  be  given  to  color  by  his 
country’s  newspapers  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Before  the  war,  the  use  of 
color  by  dailies  was  negligible, 
but  Sunday  editions  made  wide 
use  of  it,  in  both  advertising  and 
editorial  matter. 

“Color  in  comics  and  in  Sun¬ 
day  magazines  was  common 
practice,"  Mr.  Packer  said.  "Dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  of  course,  with  our 
newsprint  supply  cut  by  70%, 
we  had  to  drop  the  Sunday  mag¬ 
azines,  and  our  comic  sections 
were  drastically  reduced:  but  we 
still  ran  them  in  four  colors. 


Bevival  in  Comics  Seen 


“Comics  and  other  features 
will  make  a  strong  revival  when 
newsprint  is  more  plentiful.  But 
that  probably  won’t  be  before 
end  of  1946." 


New  presses  “of  the  most  mod¬ 
em  sort"  have  been  ordered  in 
the  U.  S.  by  Australia’s  larger 
dailies,  Mr.  Packer  said,  includ¬ 
ing  some  color  and  offset  units, 
and  a  number  of  the  orders 
“might  well  be  characterized  as 
big." 

Little  expansion  of  circulation 
can  be  looked  for  by  the  coun- 
bry’s  papers,  the  publisher  de¬ 
clared,  since  potential  readership 
la  near  saturation. 

Advertising  revenue  of  the 
Australian  dailies  dropped 
steeply  during  the  war,  Mr. 
Packer  declai^.  The  Sydney 
Telegraph,  he  said,  was  reduced 
from  a  26-page  standard-size  pa¬ 
per  to  12  tabloid  pages.  Before 
the  war,  50%  of  white  space 
was  given  over  to  advertising. 
During  the  war  and  today,  the 
ratio  has  been  75%  editorial, 
25%  advertising. 

“As  a  result  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  inability  to  accommodate 
them,  many  of  the  advertisers 
bought  time  on  the  commercial 
radio  stations,"  said  Mr.  Packer. 
“What  the  future  holds  In  that 
regard  %ve  can’t  tell  now,  but  I 
believe  there  will  be  demand  for 
whatever  space  we  can  provide 
as  newsprint  becomes  more  plen¬ 
tiful." 


He  explained  that  Australia's 
radio  setup  combines  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  systems.  The 
ao-called  “A”  stations,  the  more 
powerful  ones,  are  non-commer¬ 
cial;  they  are  operated  by  the 
Australian  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
mission,  a  government  agency. 
The  commercial  stations  are 
labelled  “B,"  and  ate  scattered 
throughout  thh  commonwealth, 
many  of  them  members  of  net- 
worib. 

There  Is  no  movement  at  the 
present  time  toward  greater 


commercialization  of  radio  in 
Australia,  he  declared.  "The  A 
and  B  stations  get  along  with 
each  other  pretty  well.  Some¬ 
times  when  the  ABC  presents  a 
famous  star  on  its  programs,  the 
B  stations  lose  many  thousands 
of  listeners,  but  as  a  rule  their 
Interests  do  not  conflict  too 
much.” 

“Our  greatest  problem,”  he 
said,  “is  the  government’s  ban 
on  our  use  of  the  radio  and  tele¬ 
phone  wires  for  reception  of 
news  and  photographs.” 

He  added:  "We  have  tried 
very  hard  to  get  Press  Wireless 
service  for  Australian  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  I’m  hopeful  that  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Bermuda  conference 
will  be  to  make  that  medium 
available  to  us,  as  well  as  photo 
transmission  by  wire,  and  the 
other  facilities  necessary  to  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  operation." 

Australia’s  newspapers  now 
receive  many  outside  services  by 
cable,  including  United  Press, 
International  News  Service,  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  British  United 
Press,  etc.  In  addition,  the 
larger  ones  have  their  own  bu¬ 
reaus  in  foreign  cities  which  are 
continually  being  expanded. 

• 

Marinette  Paper  Co. 
Names  Hoy  Director 

Chester,  Pa.,  Nov.  20 — John 
B.  Hay  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  Marinette  Paper 
Company  by  its  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  effective  Immediately. 
The  directors  also  announce 
the  election  of  C.  Edwin  Ireland 
as  assistant  treasurer  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Armstrong  as  assistant  sec¬ 
retary.  Ireland  is  also  assistant 
treasurer  of  Scott  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Armstrong  a  member  of 
its  legal  staff. 

As  vlcepresldent.  Hay  will 
direct  all  operations  at  both  the 
Glens  Falls  and  Fort  Edward. 
N.  Y.,  plants  of  the  Marinette 
Company,  a  wholly  owned  Scott 
Paper  Company  subsidiary.  Hay 
has  been  general  manager  of 
these  plants  since  July  of  this 
year.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was 
director  of  products  standards 
at  Chester.  Earlier  he  was 
Scott’s  export  sales  manager. 


SALES  STILL 
ZOOMING 

Baltimore  merchants  report  a 
great  fall  season.  'There’s  a  rea¬ 
son.  Reconversion  in  Baltimore’s 
highly  diversified  industries  is 
ra^d— payrolls  hold  up.  Make 
Mg  plans  for  dte  Baltimore  mar¬ 
ket  It  won’t  let  you  down. 

THE 

SUNPAPERS 

OF  BALTIMORE 

Merahit  —  IveBiRg  —  Seedey 

Avarss*  o*!  far  Oct,  I94B  iMwtsg 
mmd  BvmiIiw  aCT.TISi  Sander  taS^a* 
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Adrmrtiser's  Luck 

IBowatha.  Kan..  Nov.  15— 
C.  C.  Jorvia.  motor  car  dealer, 
is  one  advertiaer  who  oppre- 
datea  the  newsprint  shortage. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  hia- 
tory  the  Dafiy  World  ran  short 
of  classified  ad  space. 

The  result!  Jarvis*  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared  on  page  one 
in  bold  loco  type. 


Free  Ads  for  Vets 

The  Chicago  Times  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  policy  of  printing 
without  charge  2S-word  situa¬ 
tion  wanted  advertisements  for 
veterans  who  have  been  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  from  military 
service.  Ads  are  printed  in 
classified  style,  although  the 
Times  has  discontinued  its  classi¬ 
fied  section. 


Ottawa  Press  Club 
Seeks  New  Quarters 

Ottawa,  Nov.  19 — Plans  art 
under  way  for  the  acquisitioa 
of  permanent  quarters  for  tht 
Ottawa  Press  Club. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  Ludlan 
Hawkins,  club  president,  out¬ 
lined  the  steps  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  to  secure  a 
building  and  described  tht 
methods  proposed  for  financing 
the  venture. 

A  three-story  brick  building 
near  the  center  of  the  city  which 
during  the  war  was  used  by  a 
service  organization  as  a  cantm 
and  rest  center  for  troops  hai 
been  investigated  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  club  and  It  it 
considered  likely  it  will  bt 
chosen. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Southam,  vice- 
president  of  the  OttatM  Ci^ 
zen,  and  Mr.  P.  D.  Ross,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal,  hatt 
offered  their  financial  sup¬ 
port. 


The  Feature  Parade  section  of 
the  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram, 
with  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
90,000,  is  overwhelmingly  a  LOCAL 
parade  of  stories  and  items  strong 
in  appeal  among  Central  New 
Englanders  and  Worcesterites,  who 
await  its  arrival  each  Sunday. 

Feature  Parade  dips  into  im¬ 
portant  and  unusual  personalitioi 
on  the  local  scene.  There  are  items 
of  interest  for  the^  whole  family 
which  make  it  an  institution  in  itself  and  regarded  with  pride 
as  “Worcester's  Own".  Feature  Parade  has  mode  good  in  o 
big  way,  and  it  makes  mighty  good  reading  too. 

In  this  cover-to-cover  read  publication  your  advertising 
message  is  Feature  Paraded. 


TELEGRAM -GAZETTE' 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 

F  Booth 

PAUL  SIOCK -..j  ASSOCIATtS.  NATidnM  Rh.t'R  |- Sf  NTA  t  U 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 

DITOR  A  PUtLISHIR  for  Neveeaber  24,  INI 
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Buying  Power  Backlog  in  Detroit! 

It  isn't  human  to  resist  buying  when  the  cash  is  in  the  bag.  And  with  more 
than  $6,500  per  family,  in  bank  savings  and  War  Bonds,  Detroiters  have  created 
America’s  number  one  market. 

Savings  deposits  in  Detroit  banks  totalled  $777,000,000  on  Octoba:  24,  1945 — 
on  increase  of  $12,000,000  from  September  26!* 

Add  to  this  some  THREE  BILLION  DOLLARS  worth  of  War  Bonds  which 
had  been  purchased  in  Wayne  County  (mostly  Detroit)  up  to  August  31,  1945, 
and  you  have  a  tidy  sum  of  nearly  FOl}R  BILLION  DOLLARS  in  ready 
money  in  the  hands  of  some  543,000  families  in  one,  easy-to-cover  county! 

Tho  Detroit  News  is  your  open  door  to  this  vast  buying  power  potential.  The 
News  reaches  63.8%  of  all  city-zone  homes  taking  any  newspaper  regularly, 
and  approximately  75%  of  its  great  city  and  suburban  circulation  is  Home 
Delivered! 

'Federal  Reserve  Bank  Report. 


The  Detroit  News 

I  1 1  !•:  1 1 0  .M  K  .N  K  .S  l'.\  I*  l<:  K 

«*4‘ktiiiv  4'ir«*iilali4»ii.  mt.'i.nnn — Siiiidav  177.711 

l)(tn  .1.  Carroll,  110  K.  i'2nd  St.,  .\t>w  York  17  J.  K.  Lutz,  Tribune  Tower,  ('.hicofio  ll 
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U.S.toHave 
70-90  Reporters 
At  Nuernberg 


PHILADELPHIA,  Nov.  19 —  room.  It  is  an  expansive  af-  son,  Jr.,  son  of  R.  F.  Hudson, 
Painted  cupids  on  ceilings  and  fair  with  divans,  tables  and  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
walls  with  golden  chairs  in  bro-  chairs  of  assorted  comfort  and  Montgomery  Advertiser,  has  re¬ 
ceded  needlepoint  adorn  the  artistic  taste.  On  the  shelves  is  turned  to  civilian  life,  and  an 
Faber  castle — now  called  Nuem-  a  fine  library,  paperback  Who-  executive  position  with  The  Ad- 
berg  Press  Camp— where  U.  S.  Dun-Its  escapist  literature.”  vertiser  Company. 

newjq>aper  correspondents  live  What  makes  Schloss  Fa^r  Following  the  death  of  the 
while  assembled  to  cover  the  really  untenable  to  the  working  editor,  Grover  C.  Hall,  Mr. 
trials  of  the  German  war  crimi-  press,  reports  McCardle,  is  the  Hudson  assumed  the  duties  of 
nals,  1  according  to  Carl  W.  Me-  fact  it  is  heated  by  three  Miler  chief  editorial  writer  on  his 
Ardlc,  the  Philodelphio  Evening  furnaces  brought  from  Mann-  father’s  paper  in  January,  1941. 
Bulletin’s  foreign  correspon-  helm,  but  tor  all  the  heat  they  How  assistant  publisher  and  vice- 
dent,  In  a  dispatch  to  his  home  produce  they  could  have  been  president,  he  will  continue  to 
olBce.  left  at  Mannheim.  assist  in  editorial  writing.  He 

“It  is  Holl)rwood  gone  mad,”  In  all  there  are  190  some  cor-  entered  service  as  an  ensign  and 
writes  McCardle,  declaring  the  respondents  billeted  in  the  castle  j-ose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
erstwhile  home  of  Eberhardt  proper,  with  the  rest  of  the  press  commander. 

Faber,  the  pencil  king,  which  corps  housed  in  other  buildings 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  R.  on  the  grounds,  including  a  villa 
Madary,  public  relations  officer  next  door, 
for  an  Oitlnance  Division,  has  “It  is  all  very  cozy  and  snug, 
fitted  out  for  press  headquarters,  and  we  are  all  Just  one  great  big 
is  so  dazzling  in  its  appointments  unhappy  family,”  says  McCardle. 

“once  inside,  you  are  almost  For  not  only  is  the  place  cold, 
tiMnHoH  by  opulence.”  but  the  food  bad,  and  the  bath- 

Sckloss  Faber,  however,  is  de-  and  lavatory  ^rvices  p<mr- 
scribed  as  being  very  long  on  n  I 

splendor  and  very  short  on  com-  ®  _  ^ 

fort.  A  35-room  affair,  the  castle  ®nlletln  s  correspondent, 
hsa  the  customary  towers  and  " 

turrets  associated  with  storied  Raises  $217,181 
legend  of  mediaeval  times,  but  „  ...  j  j  sr  , 

was  virtually  ruined  by  the  rav-  *  OF  Wounaed  VetS 

**52.  'S.*w  -1  ,  *  Los  Angeles,  Nov.  20  —  A 

total  of  $217,181.48  was  raised 
which  turned  out  precision  in-  jjj  nine  days  from  patrons  of 
stouments  during  the  war  is  on  southern  California  theaters  for 
the  ground  floor.  tjjg  Angeles  Examiner’s 

SS  Put  to  Work  War  Wounded  Fund  through  a 

“The  castle  was  occupied  by  cooperation  between  the  news- 
the  Luftwaffe  until  the  Ameri-  paper,  toeater  owners  and 
CADS  captured  Nuernberg/’  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios, 
writes  McCardle.  “Then  it  was  The  funds  were  solicited 


Aamindah! 


Proofs  of  daily  strips 
and  full-color  Sunday 
pages  of 


ture  “trailer”  produced  by  M- 
G-M  with  Clark  Gable  making 
the  appeal.  The  trailer  was 
shown  during  every  program  in 
more  than  500  theaters  and  col¬ 
lections  of  donations  made  im¬ 
mediately  by  ushers. 

The  Examiner  War  Wounded 
Fund  had  previously  distrib¬ 
uted  $236,000  in  $10  bills  to 
battle-wounded  servicemen  in 
Southern  California  military 
hospitals.  Every  such  hospital¬ 
ized  serviceman  will  again  re¬ 
ceive  a  $10  bill  this  Christmas 
when  the  fund  makes  its  next 
disbursement. 


are  now 
tributed. 


Its  a  new  idea  in 
comics  —  first  person 
narration,  personal  as 
a  handshake.  If  you 
haven’t  received  your 
proofs,  write  or  wire 
now  to 


mother-of-pearl.  All  the  way 
around  it  is  a  mural  frieze  12 
feet  high  which  portrays  life 
from  birth  to  death. 

The  bar  is  a  huge  affair  about 
the  size  of  the  waiting  room  in 
30th  Street  railroad  station  here. 
Four  Bechstein  grand  pianos 
adorn  the  place,  with  lounging 
chain  of  heavy  leather  inset 
with  gilt  armor. 

“The  reporters’  work  room  is 
on  the  third  floor,”  says  Mc¬ 
Cardle.  “It  looks  as  if  it  were 
at  one  time  a  ballroom.  Its  walls 
are  paneled  in  red  brocaded 
damadc.  On  the  second  floor  is 
what  is  known  as  our  reading 


NEA  Service,  Inc 

1200  West  Third  St. 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


First  Sunday  Release  Jan.  6 — First  Daily  Release  Jan.  7 


^  Hillerich  and  Biadsby  Co.  fJoH*. 

Keeping 


our  armed  forces  supplied  with  baseball  bats  was  just  one  of  our  wartime 
jobs.  Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  we  completely  converted  our  golf  club  plant  to 
the  production  of  gun  stocks  and  tank  pins.  We  are  proud  of  our  war  production  record. 


We  are  still  manufacturing  bats  under  Government  contract,  but  will  also  be  able  to  furnish 
our  dealers  with  a  complete  line  of  Hillerich  and  Bradsby  bats  in  the  near  future. 


We  have  a  few  reconversion  problems  in  the  golf  club  plant.  All  Government-owned 
machinery  has  to  be  reconditioned  and  shipped.  This  will  take  only  a  short  time.  We 
are  getting  into  production  of  golf  clubs  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  expect  to  be  in  full 
production  of  all  lines  by  early  spring.  When  we  reach  full  capacity  our  employment 
will  be  increased  approximately  30%  over  our  wartime  peak. 


There  is  definitely  a  ready  market  for  baseball  bats  and  golf  clubs  and  we  are  making  all 
necessary  plans  to  supply  this  demand. 

J.  A.  HILLERICH,  President 


r  OR  several  years  T.  P.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Inc.,  operators  of  Taylor  Drug  Stores  in  greater 
Louisville,  have  been  working  on  postwar  plans  and  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  we  are 
now  ready ‘to  launch  our  expansion  program. 


Our  plans  call  first  for  complete  modernization  of  our  present  eleven  stores  in  metropolitan 
Louisville. 


Second,  we  have  purchased  property  for  the  addition  of,  two  new  stores  which  will  be 
community  centers.  Each  will  have  a  large-size  Taylor  Drug  Store  and  other  stores. 
There  will  be  ample  parking  space  of  the  drive-in  type  and  an  adjoining  parking  lot.  Both 
of  these  locations  are  on  busy  suburban  streets  where  there  is  need  for  modern,  up-to-date 
shopping  centers.  Plans  have  been  drawn  for  these  properties,  and  bids  will  be  let  as 
soon  as  building  conditions  permit. 


Third,  we  are  going  to  construct  a  new  building  for  general  offices  and  warehouse  purposes. 
This  building  will  be  ultra-modem  in  every  respect,  with  air-conditioned  offices  and  the 
latest  equipment  of  ail  types  in  the  other  departments.  The  other  departments  include 
a  commissary,  ice  cream  plant  and  kodak  finishing.  All  equipment  installed  in  the  com¬ 
missary  and  ice  cream  departments  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  combined  health 
departments.  In  addition  the  food  departnients  will  have  tile  wails  and  ceilings  that  can 
be  kept  dean  and  sanitary.  Ground  has  been  purchased  and  plans  are  now  being  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  building,  which  will  be  124  x  130  feet.  Bids  will  be  let  at  the  earliest  date 
possible. 

T.  P.  TAYLOR,  JR.,  President 


No.  6  in  a  scriat  of  metsaset  about  plans  for  Louisville 


The,  Louisville  Timk? 

Radio  Station  WHAS 


■ '  “tew 

Wo  should  I  Am  to  $mnd  you 
a  copy  of  our  40-pagm^  if 
book  "28  Bu$ihmi$  L»admrs 
Plan  for  LouhvlAmJ! 
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A  famHar  by-lme  to  (Hchhmaas 


Returning  to  her  home  state  in  1942  from  Manila,  Madelaine 
Wilson  covers  Oklahoma  state  agencies  for  The  Oklahoman. 
With  a  background  of  writing  society  on  the  Manila  Tribune 
and  features  on  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Mrs.  Wilson  is  able 
to  inject  an  interest  into  even  routine  stories  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Oklahomans  prefer  The  Oklahoman. 


Bangor  Readers 
Prefer  Localized 
Ads  and  Stories 

Study  Na  81  of  the  Continu* 
tnc  Study  of  Newspaper  Read* 
Inc.  an  analysis  of  the  Bangor 
tile.)  Daily  Nates  conducted 
Just  one  week  after  V*J  Day, 
•ceorded  top  readership  to  an 
ad  aertisemen  t  with  a  local 
theme  and  to  local  news  stories, 
the  Advertising  Research  Poun* 
dation  reported  this  week. 

Hm  best-read  advertisement 
by  Mack  Baking  Com- 
ad- 
the 

_  _  top 

position  in  the  Groceries-Foods 
claasiflcation  of  national  adver¬ 
tising.  It  was  noted  by  54%  of 
the  men  and  50%  of  the  women. 
Headlined  "Johnny  Is  Home," 
the  1.240*line  institutional-ty]^ 
Insertion  announced  the  return 
of  a  Bangor  serviceman  to  his 
|ob  at  the  bakery,  using  his  full 
name  and  his  picture. 

All  Ads  WeU  Bead 

The  study  disclosed  an  over¬ 
all  high  advertising  readership, 
tho  Foundation  stated,  with  per¬ 
centages  in  many  cases  —  par- 
tleularly  national  advertising — 
fating  well  above  average. 
Both  men’s  and  women’s  reader¬ 
ship  climbed  18  percentage 
points  above  the  medium  of  all 
previous  studies.  Only  nine 
newspapers  have  rated  a  higher 
tguro  than  Bangor’s  70%  men’s 
readership  of  national  adver¬ 
tising,  and  only  eight  have  out¬ 
ranked  the  women’s  78%. 

Two  other  ads,  an  Ex-Lax 
humor  panel  and  a  684-line  ad 
placed  by  James  Hanley  Ale, 
rated  close  to  the  top  for  the 
hest-read  ads  in  their  classifi¬ 
cations  for  all  Studies. 

In  the  local  advertising  group, 
a  184*line  ad  of  the  Merrill 
T^vst  Company  with  a  reader- 
ship  of  12%  of  the  men  and 
•%  of  the  women,  tied  for 
tenth  place  in  all  studies  to 
date  in  the  Insurance,  Financial 
and  Loans  category. 

Men’s  readership  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  (46%) 
was  particularly  noticeable,  the 
Foundation  declared,  and  classi- 
flad  advertisements  were  well 
read  by  men  and  women  alike 
(M'-53%  and  W-54%,  as  against 
eorresponding  medians  of  M- 
84%  and  W-4S%.) 

The  readership  totals  of  two 
Armstrong  Tire  Co.  ads  running 
OB  the  same  page  demonstrate 
"what  a  little  more  space  and 
an  eye-catching  illustration  may 
sometimes  accomplish,”  the 
Foundation  pointed  out.  A  116- 
line  (two  column)  humor-panel 
ad  with  gag-line  caption 
clicked  with  10%  of  the  men 
and  S%  of  the  women.  A  single 
column  ad  of  the  same  depth 
but  carrying  no  illustration  was 
BoHced  by  only  1%  of  the  men 
and  women.  It  was  captioned 
"This  name  will  save  you 
money.” 

Though  banner  headines  that 
Wednesday  announced  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Japan,  the  daring 
raacue  of  four  Doolittle  raid 
Byers,  and  the  relaxation  of 
wartime  restrictions,  highest 


Philadelphia 
Newsmen  Form 


readership  went  to  local  human 
Interest  stories  on  inside  pages 
of  the  paper.  The  three  best- 
read  stones  by  both  men  and 
women  dealt  with  Bangor  po- 
Uce  finding  $8,900  on  a  man 

who  cUin»ed  he  had  been  iTLS»WUlUUV/Xl 
robbed  (M-73%,  W-59%);  the 
end  of  gasoline  rationing  flood¬ 
ing  streets  with  automobiles 
(M-67%,W-70%)  and  a  blind 
man  being  injured  in  a  fall 
through  a  sidewalk  trap  door 
(M-61%  W-69%).  The  latter 

was  only  three  inches  long. 

Men’s  readership  of 


>:  honorary  president.  As- 
sw  T.  Hamilton,  Bullstia,- 


news  pages  and  women’s 
ership  of  sports  news  were 
above  the  median  for  all  studies. 
Editorial  page  features  were  also 
well  read. 

The  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  is  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  sponsored  Jointly 
by  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers. 


Philadelphia,  Nov.  19 — Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press  Association,  to  include 
working  newspaper  men,  was 
announced  recently. 

Among  projects  contemplated 
are  an  emergency  fund  to  aid 
members  of  the  working  press 
in  need,  to  foster  and  encourage 
young  news  writers  of  promise, 
to  establish  a  common  bond  or 
community  of  interest,  to  pro¬ 
mote  professional  intercourses, 
to  foster  and  maintain  friendly, 
personal,  social  and  fraternal 
relations  among  the  members  of 
the  association,  and  to  promote 
a  cooperative  spirit  between 
members  of  the  press  and  the 
public. 

Forty  charter  members  have 
.subscribed.  ’The  initial  officers 


are: 
drew 

president,  Henry  W.  Messaroi' 
Bulletin;  vicepresidents,  Jerry 
Gaghan,  Daily  Newt;  Jose^ 
’Trachtman,  Inquirer,  ai^  J.  VI? 
cent  McGrath. 

’The  executive  secretary  k 
Bobette  J.  Rosenau,  Inquirer, 
and  the  recording  secretary  ii 
Ellen  Taussig,  Record.  Evelyn 
Shuler,  former  Evening  Ledger 
reporter,  is  treasurer. 

The  association  has  planned  a 
dinner-dance  at  Hotel  Adelphia 
on  the  night  of  Dec.  8.  A  $100 
War  Bond  will  be  awarded  to 
a  reporter  for  ‘”nie  Story  of 
the  Year.” 

• 

Padiic  Bureau  Ends 

The  Pacific  operations  bureau 
of  the  State  Department’s  inter 
im  international  information 
service  will  be  discontinue 
Nov.  30,  Walter  King,  chief  ol 
the  bureau  announce  Nov.  18 
in  New  York. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  ★  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY:  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  ★  WKY,  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
KVOR,  COLORADO  SPRINGS  ★  KLZ,  DENVER  (Alfil.  Mqml.)  ★  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 
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'*That*s  clear  to  any  space  buyer y  Doc*' 

You  don’t  need  bifocals  to  see  why  The  Enquirer  is  the  newspaper 
that’s  in  solid  (and  can  put  you  in  solid)  with  Solid  Cincinnati.  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  the  city’s  most  interesting,  most  entertaining 
newspaper.  Streamlined.  Modern.  Note  the  crisp,  concise,  colorful  news 
presentation..  The  top-flight  line-up  of  columnists.  The  features  spread 
through  the  newspaper  to  insure  high  reader  traffic  on  every  page. 
The  30  comic  and  cartoon  features.  And  comprehensive  readership 
surveys  assure  continuing  improvement,  even  more  overwhelming, 
preference  for  The  Enquirer  by  the  thinking,  progressive,  solid  Cin¬ 
cinnatians  it  pays  you  to  reach. 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 
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THE  MACHINERY  CAH(Al 


Two  camoaiKns  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken  bv  the  Advertising 
Council  for  the  U.  S.  Armv.  The 
first,  nrevlouslv  announced  and 
now  under  wav.  is  an  effort  to 
aid  discharged'  service  men  and 
women  bv  telline  business  men 
and  the  general  nubile  of  the 
knowledge  and  skills  gained  in 
the  armed  services.  The  second 
is  designed  to  maintain  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  men  in  uniform. 

Gen.  Omar  S.  Bradlev.  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs, 
has  directed  to  business  men 
throughout  the  countrv  through 
the  Council,  an  anneal  for  a'd  in 
“helning  the  greate.st  and  most 
successful  fighting  force  in  his¬ 
tory  to  become  the  most  con¬ 
structive  force  in  America.” 

To  accomplish  this  task  ouick- 
ly,  the  Advertising  Council  nre- 
pared  a  campaign  on  "Veterans' 

Assets.” 

Campaign  Guide 

To  help  business  men  work 
the  veterans’  assets  theme  into 
their  advertising,  the  Council 
has  prepared  a  campaign  guide 
covering  background  and  cony 
suggestions.  ’The  material  was 
drawn  up  under  the  supervision 
of  Philip  J.  Kellv  of  Carstairs 
Distillers,  coordinator  of  vete¬ 
rans’  urograms  for  the  Council. 

Ted  Bates.  Inc.  acted  as  the  vol¬ 
unteer  agenev.  Production  cost? 
for  the  campaign,  which  was 
handled  by  Allan  M.  Wilson  for 
the  Council,  were  contributed 
by  Seagram  Distillers. 

The  newest  Army  campaign, 
which  is  now  in  preparation  and 
which  is  designed  to  promote  the 
prestige  of  service  men,  is  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  paid  recruiting 
advertising  campaign  launched 
by  the  Army.  However,  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  recruiting  and  pres¬ 
tige  campaigns,  N.  W.  Ayer  & 

Son,  Inc.,  agency  in  charge  of 
the  paid  campaign,  will  also 
serve  as  volunteer  task  force  for 
the  Council’s  campaign. 

H.  M.  Warren.  National  Car¬ 
bon  Co.,  is  coordinator  for  the 
drive  with  Mr.  Wilson.  ’The  new 
program  will  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  peacetime  Army 
as  a  “Guardian  of  Victory.” 

■ 

Christiem  Science 
Monitor  on  Air 

Boston,  Nov,  19 — A  news  and 
feature  radiocast  over  key  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  network  will 
be  presented  by  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  each  Saturday 
starting  Dec.  1,  originating  at 
8:15  p.m.,  E.S.T..  over  WCOP 
here. 

’The  program,  to  be  known  as  ,  .  ,  . 

“The  Christian  Science  Monitor  here  have  a  tremendous 

Views  the  News.”  will  feature  a  backlog  of  civilian  orders.  That  s 
series  of  informal  visits  with  the  why  you  can  depend  on  Moline- 
editor  of  the  Monitor,  Erwin  D.  Rock  Island  for  continued  high 
Canham,  who  will  be  intr^uced  sales  results  ...  a  good  market 
each  week  by  the  circulation  to  odrertise  in. 
manager  of  the  Christian  Science  VT~\ 

Publishing  Society,  H.  Phelps  ^ 

Gates.  The  program  is  under  the 

direction  of  the  circulation  de-  S  ■iHWnMiU 

partment  as  a  Monitor  circula- ^ 
tion-promotion  feature. 


Food  Advertiser  Lauds 
Newspaper  Medium 

Newspaper  advertising  is  a 
"naiural”  for  nationally  distrib- 
•j.ed  products,  R-  W.  Griggs,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.,  suggests  in  a  folder 
released  this  week  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising. 

“We  use  newspapers  exten¬ 
sively  to  advertise  our  many 
and  varied  products,”  Mr.  Griggs 
says,  “because  they  offer  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  reach 
great  numbers  of  persons  in  the 
United  States  of  all  ages  and  all 
income  brackets.  The  fact  that 
most  of  our  products  are  avail¬ 
able  everywhere  seems  to  us 
to  make  the  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  a  natural.” 

The  folder  is  one  of  a  series 
in  which  prominent  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  testify  to  the  value  of 
the  newspaper  medium. 


But  you’ve  got  to  make  room  for  her. 
She’s  carrying  my  complete  file  of  the  overseas 
edition  of  The  Buffalo  Evening  News*.  ” 


ntes  Th® 

Over»®o‘ ' 

V/  F  Doy. 
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"For  fhe  musf  disintereifed  and  meritorious  public  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  any  American  newspaper  during  the  year 
1944.'*  Pulitier  Medal  Award  to  The  Detroit  free  Press. 


TRANK  WILLIAMS 
CartooniMt 


FENC.ED  in  by  deadlines,  by  the^ editorial  director, 
by  the  managing  editor  and  the  publisher,  a  car¬ 
toonist,  to  be  worth  his  salt  has  to  be  as  chock  full 
of  mettle  and  fire  and  dash  and  of  "rarin’-to-go” 
as  a  Kentucky  colt. 

No  time  to  ponder  weighty  issues,  to  weigh  words 
or  brush  strokes.  Immediately  he  must  have  the  ''big 
idea”  and  pour  it  out  on  the  drawing  board  for 
edition  time,  or  he’s  just  a  "ham  artist”.  Few  indeed 
are  the  cartoonists  with  enough  genius  and  go-get-at-it 
in  their  souls  to  become  real  names  in  journalism. 

But  Frank  Williams,  Free  Press  cartoonist,  has  got 
IT.  When  John  Knight  or  Malcolm  Bingay  or  Bill 


Holden  or  Hamilton  Butler  breeze  editorial  fire  out 
of  the  typewriter  keyboard,  it’s  Williams’ job  to  catch 
some  of  that  fire  and  imprison  it  in  ink. 


The  fact  that  cartoons  by  Frank  Williams  are  now 
regularly  reproduced  in  other  important  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  is  good  proof  of  his 
capabilities,  or  shall  we  say,  superiorities,  and  that 
he  has  arrived  on  the  "big  time”. 


The  work  of  Frank  Williams,  cartoonist,  is  just 
one  more  human  reason  why  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  is  best- read,  best- liked  and  most- wanted  in 
this  market. 


JOHN  5.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 


RACINE 


A  GOOD  MARKET 


RACINE.  WISCONSIN 

’••I  AkllN  IcMf  Cl  -KiPIHittiyATMi 


N.  Y.  Retailers 
Pool  $85^ 

For  V-Loan  Ads 


fH  T  *  Chicago,  Nov.  2(^— An  unusuil 

To  Loon  Dnves  Thanksgiving  note  went  out 

„  ^  ^  from  here  this  week  to  adve^ 

Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  20 — ^The  tUing  managers  of  687  news- 
support  given  by  Meier  &  Frank  papers  in  which  Norito  (for 
Co.  department  store  in  war  rheumatism  and  neuritis)  coot 
loan  drives  was  mentioned  this  appears  every  week, 
week  by  the  War  Finance  Divi-  “Thanks  to  you,”  wrote  R  F 
Sion,  Treasury  Department,  as  Spiegel,  president  of  Norito  CoJ 
an  outstanding  example  of  a  jn  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
store’s  contribution  to  the  war  out  of  3,652  insertions  par 
effort-  ^  month  less  than  one-half  of  1% 

Howard  H.  Boyce,  in  charge  were  omitted  because  of  ths 
of  newspaper  advertising.  War  newsprint  shortage.  “You  can’t 
Finance  Division,  described  the  beat  that  record  for  newspaper 
store’s  role  as  follows:  cooperation,”  the  letter  con- 


AoDroximately  100  New  York 
retail  stores  are  now  In  the  third 
week  of  a  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  venture  that  has  seldom  b^n 
equalled. 

Tills  week,  as  the  Victory  Loan 
was  annroachlng  Its  midpoint, 
John  Wood,  viceoresident  of  the 
B.  Altman  Co.,  department  store, 
who  conceived  and  is  carrying 
out  the  campaign,  renorted  to 
Editor  fc  Publishwi  that  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  80  full-paee  ads 
will  have  been  run  by  the  end 
of  the  drive,  at  a  total  cost  to  the 
particlnating  stores  of  about 


185.000.  — 

“We  knew  when  this  idea  was  » 

first  thought  of,”  said  Mr.  Wood. 

“that  the  stores  would  be  willing  Here  is  one  of  the  aerie 
to  underwrite  a  full-scale  co-  operative  V-Loaa  ads 
operative  campaign.  But  the  placed  by  more  than  1( 
chief  problem  was  that  of  space.  stores  in  New  York  < 
So  we  approached  the  newspa-  — 

per  advertising  managers  even  Omaha  W-H  Stao 
^fore  we  talked  to  the  stores, 

We  immediately  got  the  go-ahead  wiianty  ICO  OllOW 
sign  from  the  newspapers.”  ~ 

In  the  last  War  Loan,  Mr. 

Wood,  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
Treasury’s  publicity  committee 


Omaha,  Neb.  Nov.  19 — The 
Omaha  World-Herald  recently 
sponsored  a  “Hollywood  Ice 
Time”  which  was  held  under 
for  IhVVew  York' area."bougM  auspices  of  the  World-Her- 

for  the  stores  whole  editions  of  Goodfellows  Charities,  Inc., 
newspapers,  in  which  no  display  was  attended  by  more  than 
advertising  except  War  Bond  12,000  people.  The  show  netted 
copy  appeared  ll'a  charity  $3,400,  according  to 

“We  decided,  however,  that  J.  W.  Summers,  promotion  man- 

d?iu«  Ou  Dec.  19.  the  World-Herald 

carrv  **  *  will  sponsor  an  operetta,  “Han- 

TTii^for*).  sel  and  Gretel.”  to  be  given  by 

ti^nf  uu  ,  *^^enged  to  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Opera 

Company.  This  event  is  being 
fwjiw  glvcn  staged  primarily  for  the  benefit 

®  of  school  children.  An  evening 

In  all,  there  will  be  about  two  program  for  adults,  however, 
dozen  different  pieces  of  copy  will  be  held, 
run  during  the  V-Loan  drive  so  ■ 

that  there  will  be  no  duplication  Ad  Series  Award 
In  any  one  paper.  The  ads  bear  m  ^ 

the  names  of  all  the  cooperating  writing  a  series  of  10 

stores  (see  cut)  vertisements,  published  in  the 

Copy  for  the ’series  is  being  Boulder  (C^.)  Daily  Camera 
prepared  by  the  Kelly-Nason  ad-  acclaimed  the  biggest  single 
vertising  agency  without  charge,  the  passage  recently  of 

Cost  of  the  campaign  is  being  »  municipal  bond  issue,  John  T. 
allocated  to  the  various  storM  received  the  Annual 

by  using  their  Bond  ad  budgets  Award  of 

for  the  7th  War  Loan  as  a  bluie  ^^®  BouWer  Chamber  of  <3om- 
“Most  of  the  stores.”  Mr.  Wood  ® 

said,  “are  contributing  approxl-  Munici- 

mately  the  same  amounts  they 

spent  in  the  last  drive.  Finan<i-  Publisher  of  The  Author  &  Jour- 
Ing  the  venture,  except  for  the  Denver, 

bookkeeping,  has  not  been  a 


Your  Coverage  in 

NEBRASKA 

Is  Not  Complete  Without 

GRAND  ISLAND 


-  The  State’s  3rd  Market  — 
Serving  the  Important 
Central  Nebraska  Territory 


House  Organ  Manual 

standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  has  published  an 
interesting  manual  on  the  “whys 
and  wherefores”  of  Elsso  Publi¬ 
cations.  serving  as  a  guide  to 
house  organ  editors.  The  book¬ 
let  prepared  by  the  Esso  adver¬ 
tising  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  26  Broadway,  New  York 
4,  gives  a  brief,  breezy  descrip¬ 
tion  on  the  importance  of  go^ 
writing,  stressing  “the  right 
word  in  the  right  place”  as  es¬ 
sential  to  good  reporting.  Style, 
poliqy  res^ictions,  brevity,  han¬ 
dling  of  names  and  attitude 
toward  renders  are  covered  in  a 
concise  manner. 


THE  GRAND  ISLAND 
DAILY  INDEPENDENT 


National  Advertising  Representatives 

ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  &  ASSOCIATES 


Omaha 


Chicago 
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Boston  -  A  TAU  /  TWO  'CITIES 


WHEW  HSTOAY  WAS  MAOl 


Clipper  Ships  .  .  .  over  a 
century  ago  aided  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  industrial 
uxalth  of  Boston  and 
England. 


Where  Advertising  Results  ^  Made 

Hitch  your  sales  wagon  to  'he  ^hirdominatt  ^Vnung  horizon 

Sunday  Advertiser.  Here  s  c-  -on  tha^_^_^^  ^ 

of  a  30-mile  area  ^7  1  on  retail  purchases.  With  ^ 

natural  to  spend  over  a  bilho  ^1^^  J^„,j.American  and  the  over  600,000 

over  500,000  daily  circulati  ou  get  dominant,  overwhelming  cov- 

circulation  of  the  Sunday  Adv  newspaper  can 

erage  of  this  great  market  .  .  _  ^  substantial  coverage  even  Won 

even  approach  .  .  .  (and  org  inHuences 

this  area).  This  is  pomr  .  .  ■  “k^he  Record-American  and  Sunday 

It's  yours  for  the  asking  .  .  .  ^  „! 

Advertiser  as  a  “must”  on  your  hst 
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Heinzen  Calls 
For  World 
News  Freedom 

Lawrence,  Kan.,  Nov.  20 — 
America  needs  Americans  inside 
the  European  countries  to  “tell 
us'  what  really  is  going  on,  not 
what  Moscow  thinks  is  going 
on"  if  it  is  to  have  proper  access 
to  the  “news  of  the  rest  of  this 
war,”  Ralph  Heinzen,  United 
Press  veteran  of  25  years  abroad, 
told  200  Kansas  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  here. 

Mr.  Heinzen  spoke  to  the  an¬ 
nual  University  of  Kansas  Edi¬ 
tors  Day,  sponsored  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  William  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism,  and  di¬ 
rected  by  Prof.  Elmer  F.  Beth. 

Clouse  in  Treaties 

Also  on  the  program  was  the 
K.U.-K.  State  Homecoming  foot¬ 
ball  game,  a  speech  on  “Labor 
Disputes  and  the  Future.”  by 
Russell  S.  Bauder,  vicechairman 
of  ^e  regional  War  Labor  Board, 
and  a  “wrangle  session”  consid- 
ing  the  state  editors’  problems, 
and  led  by  H.  A.  “Hub”  Meyer, 
publisher  of  the  Independence 
Reporter,  and  president  of  the 
Kansas  Press  Association,  repre¬ 
senting  nearly  all  the  400  Kansas 
newspapers. 

The  U.P.  writer  pressed  an  at¬ 
tack  for  freedom  of  access  to 
news  the  world  over,  reiterating 
the  denumd  of  the  U.  S.  state 
department  to  write  such  a 
clause  Into  treaties  with  all 
other  countries. 

“We  have  this  freedom  now  in 
Germany  and  Italy  only  be¬ 
cause  they’re  conquered  coun¬ 
tries,”  be  said.  “In  Japan,  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  the  other  day 
tried  to  reduce  it  by  saying  there 
weren’t  enough  housing  and 
feeding  facilities  for  more  news¬ 
men. 

“We  of  the  press  agencies  will 
take  care  of  our  own  sleep  and 
our  own  food.  All  we  want  is 
freedom  of  movement — leave  us 
alone,  that’s  all  we  ask.  I’ve 
covered  nine  wars,  and  I  never 
went  hungry  except  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  prison  camp. 

“I  don’t  need  any  help  from 
the  American  army  or  anyone 
else — just  let  me  alone,  and  I’ll 
get  back  news  to  you  as  a 
trained  American  sees  it,  not  as 
some  foreign  news  agency  or 
some  foreign  government  sees 
it” 

'Present  by  Toleration' 

In  most  European  countries, 
Mr.  Heinzen  pointed  out,  Ameri¬ 
can  newsmen  are  present  “by  tol¬ 
eration,”  subject  to  censorship. 

“We  want  our  own  men  to  see 
what’s  going  on  inside  Bul¬ 
garia,”  be  cried,  “not  what  Mos¬ 
cow  thinks  is  going  on  there." 

’The  speaker  criticized  Ameri¬ 
can  handling  of  the  Hitler  Youth 
movement,  “most  menacing  fac¬ 
tor  in  Germany  today.” 

“There  are  11  million  boys  and 
girls  there,  all  ardent  Nazis,  all 
trained  since  they  were  six  years 
old,”  he  explained.  “’They  will 
form  the  German  electorate  for 
the  next  generation,  and  they 
will  form  a  German  under¬ 
ground,  a  magnificent  one.” 

Heinzen  recounted  how  he 
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was  arrested  at  Vichy  by  Pierre 
Laval — “Black  Peter.” 

‘“rhey  shot  him  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,”  he  said  with 
clenched  fist,  “and  that’s  all 
right  with  me.” 

Heinzen  was  imprisoned  16 
months  at  Baden-Baden,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  came  back  to  find 
Americans  “so  complacent  I’d 
like  to  shake  it  out  of  you. 

‘"This  war  isn’t  over,”  he 
shouted,  “it’s  barely  begun.  It 
will  last  another  10  or  15  years.” 

’Hie  early  morning  wrangle 
session  brought  an  appeal  for  a 
“blacklist”  against  itinerant 
printers  “who  have  made  fools 
of  us  editors”  from  Drew  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  of  the  Paola  Repub¬ 
lican. 

‘"rhese  printers  have  seen  the 
world  at  our  expense,”  he  told 
the  group.  ‘"They’ve  worked  a 
day  or  two,  then  disappeared  to 
the  next  place.  I  think  we  ought 
to  draw. up  a  blacklist,  so  when 
help  gets  better  in  the  future, 
these  guys  won’t  be  able  to 
work.” 


N.  Y.  Sun  Lures 
Sports  Readers 
With  Digest 

An  effort  to  capture  more 
sports  readers  in  all  age  groups, 
but  especiailly  young  sports  fans, 
was  launched  by  the  New  York 
Sun  Nov.  17  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  an  unusual  all-sports 
booklet  to  several  thousand  fans 
attending  the  football  game 
between  the  local  high  school 
teams. 

Digest  size,  illustrated  with 
pictures  and  cartoon.  The  Sports 
Whirl  furnishes  background  on 
the  day’s  game  and  reprints  of 
selected  articles  on  a  diversity 
of  sports  from  the  Sun’s  pages. 
’The  second  Sports  Whirl  will  be 
distributed  Dec.  2  at  the  New 
York  Giants-Philadelphia  Eagles 
game  in  the  Polo  Grounds,  and 
tentative  plans  call  for  circula¬ 
tion  of  others  free  at  profes¬ 


sional,  high  school  and  college 
big  sports  events  at  intervals 
throughout  the  year. 

’The  magazine  offers  an  inte^ 
esting  application  of  the  sam¬ 
pling  idea  in  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  to  sports  readers,  since  the 
bulk  of  the  articles  are  reprints 
from  the  Sun  sports  pages  and 
feature  such  names  as  Grantland 
Rice,  Sports  Editor  William 
Wood,  George  Trevors  and  Ed 
Van  Every.  The  back  cover  in¬ 
vites  the  readers  to  try  regular 
reading  of  similar  interesting 
stories  in  the  sports  pages  of  the 
Sun  daily. 

The  digests  will  be  carried 
home,  Lawrence  W.  Merahn,  Sun 
promotion  manager,  believes, 
since  they  will  contain  on  the 
inside  back  cover  a  program  of 
future  sports  events  in  various 
fields,  are  convenient  to  pocket 
and  contain  readable  features 
that  are  not  too  ephemeral,  a 
two-page  picture  spread  of  di¬ 
versified  sports,  and  short  anec¬ 
dotes. 


That's  why  Floridians  slay  Floridians. 
That’s  whv  nianv  who  raine  to  Florida  to  visit 
or  by  military  assiKnnicnIs  are  remaining  .  .  . 
to  share  in  this  deep  and  strong  prosperity. 

They  see  Florida's  increased  awareness  of  her 
natural  resources  .  .  .  her  increased  ingenuity 
and  determination  to  capitalize  upon  her 
industrial  productivity . . .  her  increased  desire 
and  ability  to  make  happily  livable  her 
potential  widespread  living  areas. 

They  have  noted  Florida's  progressive 
management . . .  her  good  labor  market . . .  her 
increased  retail  sales,  bank  deposits  . . .  upward 
moving  population  figures.  And  they  know  that 
ail  these  are  outward  signs  of  inner  security 
and  progress. 

Tell  your  story  in  Florida's  three  major 
markets  and  their  trading  territories  through 
the  columns  of  Florida’s  three  great  morning 
dailies  ....  at  low  cost. 


D 

■ 

■ 

IDITOR  ft  PUILISHER  fM-  Nev«Mb«r  24.  iMi 


Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


— and  already  a  BIG  feature  in  fifteen  great  Sunday 
papersl  parade  has  increased  circulation  for  every 
paper — ^in  one  case  nearly  40  per  cent! 

parade  not  only  pays  its  own  way  but  also 
returns  profits  from  plus  advertising  linage! 

Bom  under  war  clouds,  parade’s  growth  has 
nevertheless  been  phenomenal.  Now  only  four 
years  old,  and  already  on  its  way  to  3,000,000. 

How  come? 

parade’s  amazing  progress  is  the  inevitable 


result  of  highest  readership-  planned  in  advance, 
built  in,  page-by-page,  and  actually  achieved 
every  week!  parade  was  sired  by  a  BIG  idea — 
pre-tested  readership,  parade  was  born  to  be  BIG. 

And  now,  with  war-curbs  easing,  parade’s  reoi/y 
big  growth  is  just  ahead.  We’ll  be  glad  to  show 
publishers  in  the  first  100  markets  how  parade 
wins  plus  circiilation  and  plus  revenue  for 
Sunday  editions.  Write  parade,  405  Lexington 


■BITOR  ft  PURLISHf  R  fer  NeveMber  24.  1941 
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SYNDICATES 


School  of  Fine  and  Applied  ^  _ 

Arts,  Parsons  School,  studi^  in  j  - 

Paris  and  Rome  on  a  scholar*  j'  \\  ' 

ship  and  specialized  in  graphic  [  >  \ 

advertising.  He  had  worked  in  (  ' 

Warner  Bros,  advertising  de-  i  C  ^ 

partment  and  Saks  5th  Ave.  >:  .^a 

when  he  was  drafted  in  Janu-  . 

ary,  1941.  While  at  Camp  Up-  ' 

ton,  for  a  while  he  drew  a 

NIxxxIES  panel  a  week  for  PM 

after  he  had  "doodled  a  little 

on  Army  time  and  there  they 

were.”  He’s  due  out  of  service 

now,  and  the  cartoon  starts 

The  NYHT  panel  by  Kuekes 
is  also  one-column,  and  also 
whimsy.  Kuekes  has  been 
drawing  his  wide-eyed,  wise 
rabbit  for  more  than  three  V 

years  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  writing  a  caption  on  \9|9^H 

human  nature  or  anything. 

Notes  and  Personals 

BECAUSE  Coulton  Waugh  has  L 

been  warned  by  his  eye  doc-  H  ■ 
tor  to  drop  all  black  and  white 
art  to  save  his  eyesight,  the  PM 
comic  strip  "Hank”  will  end  ■'  ■ 

Dec.  30.  Waugh  will  continue 
his  painting  in  color.  .  .  .  Arthur  The  G  1  'Woli' 
Crawford,  manager  of  CT-  civilian  career  ii 
home  after  several  especially 


Wexler  Back  at  PM, 
‘Wolf  Signed  by  UFS 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


THE  VICTORY  splurge  in  fea*  who  has  a  siightiy  unscrup- 
tures  has  given  way  to  a  ulous  eye  for  janes  and  jade, 
more  cautious  wait-and-see-  has  a  magazine  assignment  to 
■  bout  *  news-  paint  the  most  beautiful  girls 

print  attitude,  in  each  country,  starting  in 

but  syndicates  South  America. 

•re  still  start-  Wexler  saw  and  drew  action 

ing  some  new  at  Okinawa,  Guadalcanal,  the 

features  and  Solomons,  and  Bougainville 

editors  are  still  during  his  service  from  1942  to 

interested,  even  about  a  month  ago.  He  is  a 

eager  for  good  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute, 


Arts,  ad  agencies,  comic  book 
work  and  illustrating.  Combin¬ 
ing  good  art  and  vignette  treat¬ 
ment,  the  new  strip  gets  off  to 
a  start  Jan.  14  with  a  Sunday 
page  projected  some  time  later. 

Syndicated  to  3,000  Papers 
From  syndication  to  3,000  w. 

papers  —  camp  papers  —  Sgt.  NYN,  is  _ _  _ _ _ 

Leonard  Sansone's  ‘The  Wou”  weeks  in  the  hospital. 

is  moving  on  to  syndication  by  George  Matthew  Adams,  who  That  Brick?"  .  ,  .  Mention  ol 
UFS.  About  the  first  of  the  has  been  in  poor  health  for  Bell  Syndicate's  zooming  Ju^ 
year  (If  the  Army  lets  Sansone  some  time,  is  back  In  his  office  pattern  sales  from  4,159  in  1931 
go)  the  GI  Wolf  will  look  at  entirely  recovered  after  a  sue-  to  13,307  in  July,  1945,  should 
himself  in  the  mirror  and  see  cessful  abdominal  operation,  have  been  for  the  Philadelphli 
a  bright  plaid  jacket.  (See  il-  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.  is  Bulletin  only  In  last  week'i 

lustration.)  publishing  an  anthology  of  the  column - Bell  is  offering newe 

“I  think  he’s  strictly  the  bow-  PM  and  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate  paper  rights  to  Secretary  o( 
tie  type,”  Sansone  told  E  &  P.  gag  panel.  “Crack  Ups”  in  Feb-  Commerce  Henry  Wallace’s  de 
Sansone’s  original  wacky  ruary,  edited  by  Hannah  Baker,  bated  book,  “Sixty  Million  Jobi" 
conception  of  a  very  sober  and  of  PM,  and  titled  “Who  Flang  in  10  articles, 
masculine  phase  was  originate 
at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  for  the 
Ouck  board  while  he  was  taking 
his  engineering  basic  training, 
and  the  idea  caught  on  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  he  was  assigned 
at  the  end  of  1942  to  Camp 
Newspaper  Service  where  he 
has  b^n  since. 

For  the  Army  he  drew  ’"rhe 
Wolf”  weekly,  but  for  UFS  will 
produce  six  two-column  panels 
weekly.  Another  change:  “He 
won’t  be  quite  so  eager  as  a 
civilian,”  Sansone  declared. 

“He’ll  be  more  pixieish.” 

Aged  28.  Sansone  graduated 
from  the  Massachusetts  School 
of  Art,  drew  for  Cinemacomics, 

Inc.,  in  New  York  and  for  an 
advertising  agency,  freelanced 
and  became  art  editor  of  the 
short-lived  Smart  magazine  be¬ 
fore  being  drafted.  His  “Wolf” 
cartoons  have  just  been  pub- 


A  n  d  the 
strongest  accent  . 

is  still  on  car-  Wexler 
toons — three  new  panels  and 
one  strip  announced  this  week: 
Elmer  Wexler’s  adventure  strip 
“Jon  Jason”  and  Charles  Ardovi- 
no's  eccentric  panel  “NIxxxIES” 
for  PM  and  the  Chicago  Sun 
Syndicate;  Leonard  Sansone’s 
“Wolf’  panels  for  United  Fea- 
Tuax  Syndicate,  and  Ed  Kuekes’ 
wit  and  whimsy  ‘“The  Kernel” 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
UNX  Syndicate. 

Back  from  service  as  a  Marine 
combat  artist,  Elmer  Wexler, 
who  was  PM’s  original  “Vic 
Jordan”  artist,  is  creating  a  new 
daily  strip  for  PM  and  CSS, 
“Jon  Jason.”  It’s  about  the 
experiences  of  a  world-roaming 
ex-Marine  combat  artist  —  but 
it’s  not  autobiographical.  Jason, 


The  Only 
Oaily  Cnmic 
Thai*s  u 
Pnge  One 

in  Ttro 
Xett^Hpnpern 


> HANNAH < 


NhtxilES 


lished  in  iMok  form  by  United 
Publishers. 

NIxxxIES  by  Ardovino 

“NIxxxIES”  is  not  a  misprint 
— on  our  part — merely  another 
original  idea  by  another  service 
cartoonist,  Charles  Ardovino. 
PM’s  syndicate  calls  it  “with¬ 
out  doubt  the  most  original  one- 
column  feature  in  the  history 
of  comic  art.”  Without  agree¬ 
ing  or  otherwise,  we’ll  admit 
we’ve  seen  one  or  even  two 
gremlins,  but  not  three  and  in 
a  one-column  panel.  ’The 
NIxxxIES  are  gremlins  or  alter 
egos  belonging  to  a  forlorn- 
looking  fellow,  and  we  think 
we’re  going  to  like  the  top  one 
best  beesuse  he  seems  to  be  a 
nonconforming  sort. 

Ardovino  is  a  graduate  of  the 


Chie*Coluiim 
Pantomime  Comic 
Strip 


McCLURE 


Americai’t  First 

NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
75  West  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


UP  ON  TOP  IN  POLLS  . . . 
OUT  IN  FRONT  IN  INTEREST 


•  Yes.  that's  the  seesotioaol  story  el  this  war* 
bore  strip,  THE  lERRYS.  Iti9ht  ie  the  face  ef  the 
newspriet  shortage.  THE  lERRYS  replaced  weeher 
strips  oee  right  after  the  ether  .  .  .  crowded  eat 
ether  feeteres  te  mehe  reom  far  the  hleii  ef  heater 
that  editors  heew  readers  weettd  3AS  days  e  year, 

•  It's  earthy,  hechyerd.  treat- perch,  seherhao* 
settieg  heater  that  oieaas  a  laegh  a  day,  ood  a  leehed* 
for  ceoiic  that  eoa't  oiiss  fire. 

•  The  Phildelphie  Record,  lestoe  »lehe.  St.  Leeis 
Ster-Tloies.  Clevelaad  Press.  Weshiagtea  Star,  Pertlaad 
Oregeaiee.  Oehlead  Pest  lageirer  ead  ether  eaterpris- 
iag  papers  eoest-te-ceest  fiad  THE  lERRYS  tep-reeg  ie 

iaterest  ead  pells.  Hew 
ebeet  briagiag  year  readers 
aew  leeghs  with  this  feetere 
. .  .  IT'S  THE  lERRYS! 


AVAILABLE  —  Daily, 
4  or  5  columns.  Sunday 
—half  pago.  third  and 
tabloid. 


Wt  will  bt  glad  to  stnd  you  “PROOFS  THAT  PROVE** 


Harry  Baker 
Manager 


yndicSTi^ 


400  W.  Madison 
Chicago  6,  IM. 


J.  G.  McConnell 
Becomes  Editor 
In  Montreal 


MoNTwr^L,  Nov.  20 — .Tohn  G. 
MrConnoll  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Standni-d.  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  post  of  editor. 

A.  D.  Dunton.  former  ed'tor. 
resigned  to  accept  the  nosit  ion 
of  chairman  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Glenn  Gilbert,  former  news 
editor,  has  been  annoinfed  man- 
aitinit  editor,  and  Mark  Farrell, 
former  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager. 

Mr.  McConnell,  the  son  of 
J.  W.  McConnell,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Montreal  Dailv 
Star,  w'as  educated  at  McGill 
Universltv  and  Cambridge.  With 
Mr.  Dunton  he  took  complete 
control  of  the  Standard,  under 
joint  management,  in  1938,  when 
the  paper  had  declined  to  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  70,000.  Under  the 
new  management,  the  standard 
has  risen  to  225,000  daily. 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  on  the  edi- 
^rial  staff  of  the  Star  in  1933. 

to  the  Standard  in 
1938  as  cltv  editor.  In  1941  he 
was  appointed  news  editor. 

Farrell  was  educated  in 
w  Roing  to 

McGill  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1934.  After  working  on 
magazines  in  Toronto,  he  came 
to  the  Standard  in  1939.  He  left 
in  1941,  going  to  New  York  on 


John  G.  McConnell 


Farrell 


Gilbert 


the  British  Air  Commission.  He 
returned  in  1944. 


FCC  Orders 
Texas  Stations 
Setup  Changed 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Nov.  19 — 
Radio  stations  KGKO,  WFAA 
and  WBAP  face  denial  of  their 
applications  for  renewal  of  li¬ 
censes  by  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  “if  the  ap¬ 
plicants  have  not  arranged  for 
separation  by  May  14,  1946.” 

An  FCC  order  to  that  effect 
has  been  received  by  Carter 
Publications,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  and  the  A.  H.  Belo 
Corporation,  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 

WBAP  is  licensed  to  Carter 
Publications,  and  WFAA  to  the 
Belo  Corporation.  The  stations 
operate  from  a  single  transmitter 
with  50  kilowatts.  KGKO  has 
five  kilowatts  and  operates  on 
570  kilocycles. 

“Operations  do  not  amount 
to  two  separate  fulltime  opera¬ 
tions,”  the  commission  stated. 
“Instead  ( they )  operate  under 
common  control  of  two  fulltime 
stations,  each  of  which  serves 
both  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas. 

.  .  Through  such  coopera¬ 
tive  operation  the  residents  of 
the  Fort  Worth-Dallas  area  are 
deprived  of  the  benetfis  of  fully 
competitive  service  which  would 
otherwise  exist  between  the  50 
kilowatt  and  five  kilowatt  sta¬ 
tions  if  they  were  independently 
operated.” 


Canadian  Ads 
Up  in  September 

Toronto,  Nov.  20 — Total  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  Canadian 
daily  newspapers  during  the 
month  of  September  was  6.3% 
greater  than  in  September,  1944, 
according  to  records  compiled 
by  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association.  This  more 
than  maintains  the  average  vol¬ 
ume  over  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year,  which  has  been 
5.4%  higher  than  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1944.  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  September  of  this 
year  was  fully  27.9%  heavier 
in  volume  than  in  the  month  of 
September,  1939. 

Classified  advertising  showed 
the  biggest  increase  over  last 
year,  9.5%.  National  advertis¬ 
ing  was  up  8.5%,  and  local  ad¬ 
vertising  was  up  3.1%. _ 


Commission  Grants 
Stereos  Increase 

Chicago,  Nov.  20 — The  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  directed 
an  hourly  rate  for  journeymen 
stereotypers  of  $1.15  be  included 
in  the  contract  between  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal-Trib¬ 
une  and  the  local  stereotypers’ 
and  electrotypers’  union. 

The  Commission  directed  that 
the  wage  clause  of  the  new  con¬ 
tract  be  retroactive  to  Feb.  1, 
1945,  in  issuing  its  directive  or¬ 
der  in  the  wage  dispute  case. 
James  Griffin.  Jr.,  industry  mem¬ 
ber,  dissented  on  wages. 


AP  Drama  Critic  Jack  O'Brian  raporfs  on  tho  Broadwoy 


scene  in  this  new  six*day«a>week  AP  Newsfeotures 
O'Brian's  daily  feature  gives  readers  a  first  row  soat  for 


viewing  the  events  and  personalities  on  th»"big  street* 

-! 

which  he. knows  like  hii  own  back  yard.  Associated  Press 
member  afternoon  papers  receive  the  column  as  a  basic 
AT  Newsfeatures  service. 
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POWER  TO  DO  GOOD  POWER  TO  MOVE  GOODS 


HIT  HOME 


'■ 

S, 

.  1  ' 


We  who  are  looking  in  from  the  outside  can 
barely  realize  what  this  picture  means  to  those 
who  made  it  possible.  Many  times  while  piloting 
a  bomber  over  the  vast  Pacific,  Lt.  Frederick 
Wyss  saw  this  very  picture — ever  in  the  unreach¬ 
able  distance — but  becoming  clearer  as  each 
added  mission  brought  him  closer  to  his  hnppy 
landing. 

Long  hours  of  flying,  separating  the  minutes  of 
excitement  and  extreme  danger  of  combat,  pro¬ 
vided  a  mental  canvas  on  which  hopes,  plans  and 
dreams  could  paint  this  masterpiece  of  happiness. 

Therefore,  on  liecoming  “Mr.”  Wyss  again,  he 
lost  no  time  in  building  the  home  that  would 
furnish  the  frame  and  background  for  this  pic¬ 
ture.  Now  that  his  plans  have  fully  materialized, 
we  stand  outside  absorbing  the  radiant  glow  of 
happiness  that  comes  to  us  through  the  window. 

Every  day,  this  scene  is  being  repeated  by 
millions  in  the  nation  and  by  the  thousands  in 
Cleveland — brave  men,  whose  victory  has  brought 
them  back  to  home,  family  and  happiness. 


The  daily  newspaper  hitu  home  heruiise  it  fit* 
the  home.  It  is  hoth  willingly  bought  and  eagerly 
awaited  for  its  news,  features,  rommeiits  and 
advertising.  It  so  perfectly  fits  into  its  place  in 
the  home  that  it  almost  seems  to  he  a  member 
of  the  family.  This  loyalty  of  people  to  their 
newspaper  brings  forth  an  obligation  for  that 
newspaper  to  be  of  utmost  service  to  the  people. 
The  Press  has  so  filled  that  obligation  for  67 
years  that  it  is  now  widely  known  for  its  Power 
of  Pre.wtige,  which  means:  Power  to  do  good; 
Power  to  move  goods. 


■  DITOR 
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Powell’s  Son  Revives 
China  Weekly  Review 


mained  until  May,  1945,  when  Ahimni  HnnCiT 
he  finally  was  able  to  leave  his 

bed  and  begin  learning  to  walk  SenSBUDiennei 
again. 

“He  plans  to  return  to  Neenah,  Wis.,  Nov.  19 — Frank 
Shanghai  and  we  hope  that  it  J.  Sensenbrenner,  retired  chair- 
may  be  soon,  though  of  neces*  man  of  the  board  of  the  Kimber- 
sity  his  return  must  await  the  ly-Clark  Corp.  here  and  prMi- 

dent  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  wu 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
given  by  the  Fox  River  Valley 
alumni  recently.  State  officials, 
educators.  Judges  and  industrial 
friends  paid  the  paper  manufac¬ 
turer  tribute  for  his  long  and 
outstanding  service  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  in  business,  indus¬ 
trial  and  civic  affairs. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  who  will 
be  81  on  Dec.  23,  was  with  the 
Kimberly'Clark  Corp.  for  SS 
years  when  he  resign^  last  Jan¬ 
uary  as  chairman  of  the  board. 
In  1920,  he  and  the  late  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  organized  the 
Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Papw 
Company  of  Canada.  He  wu 
appoint^  to  the  board  of  re¬ 
gents  of  Wisconsin  in  1939 
former  Gov.  Julius  Heil. 


irly  four  years'  sus-  to  numeroxu  other  Chinese-  resumption  of  normal  trans- 

the  Chine  Weekly  language  journals  of  one  type  portation  facilities. 

.  "  -  . -  . r  at  rather  Usual  Filth  ol  Japs 

,  all  anx- 

rositmntinn  endeavor  to  maintain  the  same 
‘  h^lna—  followed  by  Mr.  Powell 

,4  hA  the  Review,  we  would  be 

laner  and  icpudiating  his  principles — the 
from  the  Principles  which  have  caused 

meantime.  endl^  phy.sical  suffering 

s  best  we  which  have  left  him  per¬ 

manently  disabled. 

/A  mav  hA  “When  we  returned  to  our 

Review  to  offices,  we  found  the  usual  filth 
-  approxi-  by  JaP«ne=^  in  most 

erly  about  places  they  occupl^. 

4^  jnn_  Aside  from  these  piles  of  dirt 

- *■  and  rubbish  heaped  about  the 

floors,  and  one  chair,  which 
had  been  relegated  to  the  wash 
room,  nothing  was  left.  .  .  . 

“Our  ‘tenants,’  members 
the  Japanese  Embassy's  Infor¬ 
mation  Section,  were  very  thor¬ 
ough  in  their  looting.  They 
confiscated  our  library  and  file 

slvely  as  in  the  past”  ropies-some  4^  volumes  of  ^  **  *  ^valiLble  to 

Our  Policy  Stands  material.  However,  one  un-  ^ 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  Oct.  known  Jap  looter  did  us  a  great  “Despite  the  rather  barren 

20  iaaue  was  headed:  “Our  Pol-  favor.  Ordered  to  remove  the  office,  containing  only  a  few 
icy  Stands.”  It  then  describea  files,  he  paused  at  the  bottom  bits  of  borrowed  furniture  and 
the  conditions  under  which  of  the  stairs  long  enough  to  half  our  files,  we  plan  to  makt 
publication  is  being  resumed.  conclude  a  CRB  $00,000  deal  out  and.  needless  to  uc 

“We  propose  to  aim  at  the  with  the  lift  coolies,  leaving  extremely  happy  to  be  back  la 

same  high  standards  of  Journal-  them  about  half  of  our  files.  Shanghai 
jsm  and  to  follow  the  same  which  we  were  able  to  redeem  with  our  old  and  loyal  staff  it 
basic  principles  of  truth  and  — slightly  moldy  after  three  the  same  place. 


Review  has  resumed  publics-  or  another'  tha 

Mon  ta  Shang-  _  irregular  inter 

hal.  Its  mast-  “Naturally, 

listing  iuusly  awaitini 

y  ,B.  Poi^ll  as  of  shipping  a 

^itor  and  pub-  perhaps  foolisli 

able  to  get 

While  J.  B.  printing  macti 

Powell  contin-  States  soon.  ] 

ues  his  recuper-  we  re  making 

ation  from  mis-  can 

treatment  by  “With  good 

the  Japanese  able  to  increai 

after  Pearl  Har-  a  size  more 

bor  and  re-  mating  normal 

ceives  new  hon-  J.  B.  Powell  40  pages)  b 
ors  as  an  au-  Then,  providir 

thor  and  lecturer  in  the  U.  S..  tory  arrangem 
his  son,  John  W.  Powell,  is  out  between  < 
carrying  on  the  Review,  which  American  gov< 
was  established  in  1917.  regulation  of  _ 

A  note  from  the  younger  prises  in  China,  and,"  providing 
Powell  Informed  Editoh  &  ^a-  that  censorship  is  not  too  op- 
LtsHxa  that  “we  expect  him  pressive,  we  will  continue  te 
(J.B.)  ba^  to  resume  editor-  cover  the  Far  East  as  exten- 
shto  In  the  near  future.” 

'The  first  issue  of  the  new 
Review  bears  the  date  Oct.  20. 

1949,  and  Mr.  Powell  pointed 
out,  “it  is  a  pretty  good  Job,  for 
present-day  Shanghai."  His  let¬ 
ter  continued: 

“The  printing  plant  which 
does  our  work  had  also  been 
looted  by  the  Japs.  The  ‘col¬ 
lection*  of  tyi>e  used  in  making 
up  the  Review  came  from  au 
over  town — a  pound  here,  a 
pound  there. 

Newsprint  Trouble 

“As  I  recall,  newsprint  is  $90  -  - ^  _  . . .  — 

in  the  States.  Here  it  is  now  terested  in  influencing  its  edi- 
selling  at  $390  (American  torial  columns  and.  to  the  be.st 
money)  per  ton.  However,  we  of  its  ability,  reported  the  news 
can  never  get  that  much  at  one  honestly  and  fairly.  We  Intend 
time,  being  forced  to  buy  in  that  it  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
lots  of  from  five  to  25  reams  ✓“On  Dec.  8,  1941,  the  Japa- 
from  various  little  shops  in  nese  sealed  the  offices  of  the 
back  aUeys.  No  two  lots  are  Review  and  a  few  days  later 
ever  the  same  size,  which  of  arrested  Mr,  Powell..  After  sev- 
couTM  adds  greatly  to  the  pleas-  eral  months  of  general  mis- 
ures  of  cutting  and  printing.  treatment  and  starvation  ra- 

“Ineiden tally,  what  newsprint  developed  beri-beri 

there  is  on  the  local  market  eventually  gangrene  in  his 
came  originally  from  America  ‘®®.^  .  ...  .  _  ,,  ..  . 

and  Canada,  being  hidden  for  Repatriated  to  the  United 
four  years  by  inniunerable  August  of  1M2,  Mr. 

small  Chinese  merchants.  How 

Iona  the  suddIv  will  last,  no  lumbia  University  Medical  Cen- 


NO  RECONVERSION 


Fall  River’s  great  textile  plants  turned 
swiftly  to  filling  the  shelves  of  the 
country  with  fine  broadcloths  and  other 
fabrics — our  huge  garment  shops  are 
turning  out  thousands  of  dozens  of 
fine  white  shirts  (we  hope  yo«  get  one 
soon)  and  other  apparel.  No  retooling 
was  necessary — ^we  turned  quickly  from 
making  the  goods  of  war  to  filling  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  civilian 
goods. 


TIME 


The  Weekly  Newmucuuw 

Ediforial  oRFkm  in 
CHICA80  NEW  YORK 

■OSTOH  WASNIHOTOH 

ATLANTA  LOS  ANOELES 

OETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DENVER  SAN  ANTONIO 

HONOLULU  MANILA 

SUAM  MEXICO'CITT 

OTTAWA  RUENOS  AIRES 

LONDON  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

PARIS  NEW  DELHI 

ROME  CNUNOKINO 

MOSCOW  lULIN 

TOKYO 

Fell  tervket  of 
TNt  ASSOCIATED  fRESS 


273  diversified  manufacturing  firms  make  possible  an 
annual  industrial  payroll  exceeding  $30fi00, 000.00. 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

FALL  RIVER.  MASSACHUSETTS 
Represented  Nationally  by  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

N«w  York  *  Pkiladolphia  *  Chicauo  *  Oafroit  *  Boston  *  Atlanta  * 
San  Franchco 


APPRA1SA1S  •  SALES  •  FINANCE 
MAIVEV  MAtOTT 
Irown.  WImladi,  Horrit,  Stavant.  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  PIOPERTISS  OiPTl^ 
ar  Wall  Str««»  Naw  Vark 
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1945- NEW  G-E  lOO-MILLION-VOLT  <<BETATRON’’! 


This  130-ton  giant  whirls  electrons,  tiniest 
parts  of  atoms,  faster  than  man  has  ever 
been  able  to  speed  them  before.  So  fast  that 
they  make  the  nearly  17-foot  circular  orbit 
of  a  doughnut-shaped  vacuum  tube  250,000 
times  in  l/240th  of  a  second,  and  striking 
a  tungsten  target,  produce  x-rays  of  100- 
million-electron  voltsl 

Dr.  B.  B.  Chariton,  left,  and  W.  F.  Westen- 
dorp.  General  Blectric  scientists,  designed 
and  built  this  new  machine,  which  gen¬ 
erates  x-rays  over  a  thousand  times  as 


intense  as  the  early  Coolidge  tube — with  a 
wave  length  of  0.00025  Angstrom  units,  up 
in  the  cosmic  ray  band!  These  rays  will 
penetrate  thickness  of  metal  considerably 
greater  than  even  the  2,000,000-volt 
x-ray  unit. 

But  more  important  still  may  be  the  uses 
of  these  super  x-ray  machines  in  medical 
and  atomic  research.  G.  B.  is  making  them 
avetilable  to  medical  science  for  experi¬ 
mental  therapy.  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


More  Goods  for  More  People  at  Less  Cost 


iqiq— Dr.W.  D.  Cool. 
lOlw  jdge,  at  General 
Electric,  invents  revolu- 
tionary  new  x-ray  tube. 
First  reliable  method  of 
controlling  x-rays.  This 
tube  was  100,000  volts. 


1  Q9n~  designs 

*  wfcw  j  completely  insu¬ 
lated  tube  and  transformer 
for  a  thoroughly  safe  x-ray 
unit.  The  first  wholly  safe, 
convenient,  and  adequate 
dental  x-ray  outfit  came 
out  of  thin. 


IQOO — General  EUectrio 
1 9  w  w  build*  multi-sec¬ 
tion  tubes  producing  800, 
000-voltx-rai^  I  nstalled  in 
Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago^ 
and  Swedish  Hospital, 
Seattle,  these  units  have 
been  in  constant  use  ever 
since. 


1940  — *  ,000,000- 
volt  unit,  plus  por. 
lability,  making  x-rays 
more  us^ul  to  medians 
and  industry.  Fifty-six  of 
these  units  built  by  O-B 
X-Kay  Corporation  used 
in  U.  S.  war  production — 
even  flown  to  England.  In 
1943  General  Electric  scU 
entists  and  engineers  de¬ 
veloped  the  first  portabls 
2,000,000-volt  x-ray. 


NEW  GIANT  X-RAY 

The  Latest  Development  in  50  Years  of  X-Ray  Research 


ipqC  —  Roentgen,  in 
lOww  Germany, discov¬ 
ers  mysterioua  powerful 
ray,  names  it  “X” — the  un¬ 
known.  One  year  later,  W. 
D.  Coolidge,  student  at  M. 
I.T.,  begins  experimenting 
with  x-rays.  First  x-ray 
tubes  were  about  26,000 
volts. 


4  QOO  — Coolidge  devel- 
'  ops  a  200,000-volt 

“deep  therapy”  tube  with 
water-cooled  target.  This 
higher  voltage  tube  greatly 
reduced  time  required  for 
x-ray  treatments. 


Chicago  Dailies 
Plan  Exhibits 
At  Vets'  Dinner 

Chicago.  Nov.  19— Huge  re¬ 
plicas  of  Chicago  newspaper 
front  pages  25  years  ago  and 
today,  with  individual  exhibits 
by  the  papers,  will  be  featured 
at  the  seventh  annual  dinner  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation,  Nov,  24,  at  Hotel  La¬ 
Salle. 

Exhibits  will  include  a  dis¬ 
play  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
depicting  progress  from  wood 
cuts  to  the  latest  color  repro¬ 
ductions;  micro-filming  of  news¬ 
paper  file  copies  by  the  Chicago 
Times;  clay  models  made  by 
Jack  Lambert,  Chicago  Sun  car¬ 
toonist-sculptor;  “All  in  a  Day,” 
featuring  the  best  editorial  work 
of  Chicago  Daily  News  staff 
members;  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  will  present  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photo  wirephoto 
services;  the  Chicago  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press  plans  to 
feature  a  display  of  old  teleg¬ 
raphy  equipment  along  with 
present-4ay  teletsrpe  printers; 
and  the  City  News  Bureau  will 
display  its  “honor  roll”  of  fa¬ 
mous  "graduates”  from  that 
famed  “school  of  Journalism.” 

Carter  H.  Harrison,  former 
Chicago  mayor  and  oldest  living 
former  Chicago  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  will  be  the  guest  of 
honor.  Clem  Lane,  Chicago 
Daily  News  city  editor,  will  be 
toastmaster. 

Eight  hundred  fifty-six  years 
of  service  to  Chicago  daily  news¬ 
paper  editorial  staffs  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  1945  dinner  com¬ 
mittee  membership. 

James  Murphy,  dean  of  Chi¬ 
cago  police  reporters,  leads  mem¬ 
bers  with  50  years'  service. 

Members  of  the  committee 
and  years  of  service  follow: 

James  Murphy,  Chicago 
Times,  50  years;  Richard  J. 
Finnegan,  'rimes  editor  and 
publisher  and  chairman  of  the 
Press  Veterans,  44;  Charles 
Collins,  Chicago  Tribune,  44; 
W.  F.  Whitcomb,  Times,  45; 
William  H.  Stuart,  editor  of 
“Heard  and  Seen,”  42;  Lyman 
Atwell,  Tribune,  39;  Roy  D. 
Keehn,  former  Hearst  counsel 
and  publisher,  36  years;  Charles 
Dunicley,  Associated  Press,  37 
years;  A.  L.  Sloan  and  Ashton 
Stevens,  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican,  35;  ‘Thomas  Brennan,  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  of  Commerce,  33; 
Oscar  Hewitt,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  33;  Sid  Mautner, 
Chicago  Sun,  30;  I.  Gershman, 
City  News  Bureau,  30;  Harry 
Reutlinger,  Herald  -  American, 
30;  John  P.  Brady,  publicist, 
26;  James  Doherty,  Tribune, 
27;  Robert  Longhran,  United 
Press,  28;  Paul  Gilbert,  Sun, 
25;  Warren  Brown,  Sun,  22; 
Everett  Norlander,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  25;  Tom  Howard. 
Times,  23;  Clem  Lane,  Daily 
News,  22;  John  Delaney,  Board 
of  Education,  21;  Peter  Vroom, 
20;  Hal  Lytle,  Chicago  Rapid 
Transit,  14;  Charles  Porter, 
Illinois  Policeman  publisher, 
20;  James  Mulroy,  Sun,  15,  and 
Charles  Daniel  Frey,  agency 
head,  5. 


I  ^  !  Color  Strike 
^hort  ^aheS  Film  Shown 


“WE  ALL  know  the  old  ditty 
about  the  lady  with  a  mouse 
in  her  blouse,  ”  remarks  Lowell 
E.  Jessen,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal. 
“Well,  it  was  bad  enough  to 
have  a  mouse  run  up  his  leg,  but 
the  Modesto  cop  who  had  a 
HOUSE  run  up  it  must  have 
been  more  than  burly.”  The 
event  was  reported  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner:  “A  deputy 
created  a  furore  when  a  house 
ran  up  his  trouser  leg.” 

■ 

THE  Otwell  (Ind. )  Star,  report¬ 
ing  a  birthday  party,  said: 
“About  5  o'clock  all  the  chicken 
gathered  with  .  well  filled  bas¬ 
kets.” 

■ 

'  MATT  WEINSTOCK,  Lot  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Daily  News  col¬ 
umnist,  pointed  out  recently 
that  a  Time  -  conscious  copy 
reader  got  away  with  this  head. 
“Truman  Denies  A-greement,” 
but  when  it  came  to  trying  to 
get  by  with  “U.  S.  Seizes  Mika- 
dough,”  the  news  editor  said 
“No!  No!” 

SPEAKING  of  Time  style,  a 
printer  on  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Oregonian  gave  us  a  new  word 
in  “Eisenhowever,”  instead  of 
setting  “Eisenhower,  however.” 

■ 

IM  THE  Memphis  (Tepn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  a  “Rigoletto”  review 
by  Louise  Nolan  said:  “Jane 
Dickensen  was  an  appalling 
Gilda.” 

■ 

THE  AP  asked  Andy  Harmon, 
editor  of  the  Hattiesburg 
(Miss.)  American,  for  the  name 
of  his  sports  writer.  Here's  the 
reply  off  the  wire: 

PLS  DONT  KID  ME  HAVENT  ‘ 
HAD  A  SPORTS  WRITER  IN 
THREE  YEARS  HAVE  ONE 
GIRL  WHO  GOES  TO  SEE  THE 
GAMES  WHATCHA  WANT  TO 
KNOW? 

■ 

Censorship  Resumed 

Censorship  of  political  news 
in  Portugal,  suspended  for  40 
days  preceding  last  week's  elec¬ 
tions,  has  been  resumed. 

SCIENTIFIC 
ADVERTISING 
THAT  GETS  RESULTS 

The  ability  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ads  to  perform  a  practical 
and  professional  service  for  news¬ 
paper  and  advertislns  men  can  be 
attributed  to  their  wide  reader  fol¬ 
lowing  in  newspaper  offices  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

Craft  coverage  it  almost  complete. 

As  the  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Ad¬ 
vertisers’  Newspaper  in  America, 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  acquired 
readers  in  nearly  every  publishing 
office  in  the  United  States.  The 
ability  to  provide  RESULTS  ex¬ 
plains  why  we  receive  many  letters 
such  as  the  following; 

"I  have  used  Editor  6r  Publisher 
ClassiAcd  Ads  with  great  success. 

They  t>taced  me  i»  every  news¬ 
paper  job  I  ever  held.” 

R«a<l  E.  &  P.  Help  Wanted 
Ads  For  Profit 
Um  Thom  For  Rosults  • 


By  N.  Y.  News 

“Written,”  as  the  credit  line 
sayfi.”  by  the  people  of  New 
York,"  a  motion  picture-color- 
sound  record  of  readers'  need 
for  their  newspapers  during  the 
July  strike  of  New  York  deliv¬ 
erymen  was  shown  recently  to 
representatives  of  the  trade 
pres*  by  the  New  York  Daily 
News  sales  presentation  depart¬ 
ment. 

Titled  “Seventeen  Days"  after 
the  length  of  the  strike  which 
kept  all  major  city  dailies  ex¬ 
cept  PM  from  the  newstands,  the 
film  was  written  by  the  readers 
in  the  sense  that  they  queued  up 
in  daily  increasing  numbers  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike  to  obtain  at  the 
plants  the  papers  that  were  not 
delivered. 

Queaes  for  Papers 

The  film,  which  has  already 
been  shown  in  Chicago,  Detroit 
and  elsewhere,  tells  how  radio 
“rose  nobly”  to  its  “psycholog¬ 
ical  moment”  and  “work^ 
hard” — but  people  still  wanted 
to  read  their  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  The  picture  shows  the 
queues  at  all  the  major  newspa¬ 
pers:  the  comparatively  inac¬ 
cessible  Journal  -American 
where  circulation  grew  over  the 
period  from  4,000  to  25,000;  the 
Mirror  with  long  lines;  the  Sun 
with  the  longest  picket  lines  and 
circulation  mounting  from  23,000 


to  78,000;  the  World  -  Telegram 
which  attracted  individual  cus¬ 
tomers  from  as  far  as  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  the  end  of  Long  Island; 
the  Times  which  had  a  growing 
pickup  circulation  of  210,000  ^ 
the  last  day  of  the  strike,  and 
finally  the  News  with  what  one 
policeman  called  the  biggest 
lineup  in  his  experience  and  a 
top  distribution  of  915,000. 

Emphasizing  that  most  of 
these  figures  are  based  on  in¬ 
dividual  and  five-or-less  sales, 
the  film  provides  a  pictorial  rec¬ 
ord,  colored  by  anecdote  and 
the  reading  of  the  comics,  of  the 
enormous  pulling  power  of 
newspapers.  The  picture  is 
available  for  non  -  commercid 
exhibition  by  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  sales  presenta¬ 
tion  department. 

Thus  New  York  learned,  says 
the  picture's  commentator,  “that 
if  the  newspapers  can’t  come 
to  the  public,  the  public  will 
come  to  the  newspapers”  .  .  . 
despite  rain,  heat  and  picket 
lines  .  .  .  "standing  for  hours  on 
sidewalks.” 

“Seventeen  Days”  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  motion  picture  product  of 
the  News  sales  presentation  de¬ 
partment,  which  is  putting  stress 
on  the  use  of  color  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  slides  for  presenta¬ 
tions.  The  department  is  now 
starting  to  show  a  color  slid* 
presentation  “Spotlight  on  the 
Middle  Millions”  and  is  prepa^ 
ing  another  four-reel  sound 
color  film  for  exhibition  early 
next  year.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  show  this  picture 
in  the  News  Building. 


Idouble^osure 

DOUBLE  EXPOSURE 


•  Your  odvortising  is  "lotfisig  'em  have  it  with 
both  barrels''  when  you  use  THE  STATE  and  THE 
COLUMBIA  RECORD.  You  get  double  exposure 
for  your  sales  messages  to  South  Corollnians: 

The  creation  of  CONSUMER  ACCEPTANCE 
for  your  products  or  services  by  exclusive 
MORNING-AFTERNOON-SUNDAY  coverage 
of  South  Carolina's  Great  Central  Market 
.  .  .  DEALER  SUPPORT  for  your  products  or 
services  through  intelligent  coofUration. 

If  you  have  a  new  product  or  service,  contact  THE 
STATE  COMPANY  or  your  neorest  BRANHAM 
COMPANY  office  for  full  detoils. 
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KEEP  ON  BUYIN6  VICTORY  BONDS 


It  all  comes  v  nder  the  head  of  research! 


Mike,  the  mess  sergeant,  is  studying  a 
breezy  little  booklet  entitled  “Cheese 
Recipes  for  Service  Men.”  They’re  not 
ordinary  recipes.  They’re  definitely 
designed  for  serving  hungry  men.  Mike 
will  get  some  new  ideas.  And  his  men 
will  probably  get  some  tasty  new  dishes. 

That  booklet*  is  a  small  sample  of 
the  broad  service  rendered  by  two  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Kitchens  —  the  Sealtest 
Kitchen  in  New  York  and  the  Kraft 
Kitchen  in  Chicago.  Both  are  staffed 
with  expert  dietitians  and  home  econ¬ 
omists.  Both  arrange  food  demonstra¬ 
tions  for  clubs,  schools  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  Both  prepare  and  publish 
colorful  booklets  and  recipe  material. 

*Svpplicd  by 


Over  10  million  pieces  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  were  distributed  last  year,  much 
of  it  on  direct  request.  The  recipes  are 
practical,  economical,  timely.  They 
are  carefully  tested  for  nutritional 
value.  They  offer  menus  for  small  chil¬ 
dren  and  big  U.S.O.  parties  and  every¬ 
thing  in  between  —  right  around  the 
clock  and  the  calendar. 

This  is  not  test  tube  research.  But 
it  is  in  the  same  spirit.  And  it  is  as  truly 
a  contribution  to  public  welfare  as  the 
scientist  in  our  Laboratories  who  de¬ 
velops  a  new  pharmaceutical  or  fiber 
or  plastic  —  a  better  butter,  cheese,  ice 
cream  or  new  baby  food— from  “na¬ 
ture’s  most  nearly  perfect  food”— mi/A:. 
lho»»and$  to  iervire  eookt’  and  ba>ert’  $ekooU. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  .  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIBT 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 
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The 


Dmt  Mr.  Farist 

It  is  i»rtle\ilarl7  fitting  that  the  name 
of  George  R.  Holmes  shoxild  be  annually  associated 
with  an  asard  to  be  made  for  distinguished  newspaper 
reporting. 

To  Georgs  Holmes,  the  business  of  newspaper 
reporting  meant  a  faithful  and  factual  chronicle  of 
the  ewent  in  hand  with  such  detachment  that  the  reader 
could  not  detect  prejudice  or  bias.  Truth,  honor, 
hoossty,  a  passion  for  Justice  and  fair  dealing  were 
his  weapons.  He  had  a  soom  for  any  dsYlation  from 
honesty  in  nows  reporting.  And  withal  he  told  his 
story  with  an  arti^ie  skill  which  added  to  the 
readers*  interest. 

Please  extend  ay  hearty  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Kenneth  Downs,  winner  of  the  1940  award. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


Mr.  Bany  Paris, 
International  News  Service, 
235  Bast  45th  Street, 

Hew  York,  H.  T. 
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INTERNATIONA 


ngthened  Shadow 
of  a  Man 


Georck  r.  holmes,  former  head  of  the  INS  Washington  Bureau, 
,  friend  of  the  great  and  the  lowly,  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  of 
all  newspaper  men.  He  died  in  1939.  Immediately  thereafter,  INS 
established  the  George  R.  Holmes  iVIemorial  Trophy  to  he  awarded  each 
year  for  the  best  example,  of  INS  reporting.  The  institution  of  the  trophy 
is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  the  man. 

The  trophy  is  the  objective  of  the  keenest  competition.  It  carries 
with  it  a  gold  medallion  and  a  cash  stipend,  but  the  real  reward  is  the 
inscribing  of  the  winner’s  name  on  the  panel  provided  for  each  year.  For 
that  means  professional  leadership  in  the  greatest  aggregation  of  star 
reporters  ever  gathered  into  a  single  organization.  Evidence  of  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  institution  is  the  fact  that  the  panels  on  the  original  plaque 
provide  for  the  names  of  the  winners  through  the  year  1958.  After  that, 
a  new  trophy  will  be  added. 

The  trophy  is  just  one  of  the  incentives  offered  by  INS  for  outstand¬ 
ing  performance  under  its  Code  of  Ethics.  There  are  many  others— high 
pay,  a  congenial,  democratic  spirit,  rare  opportunities  for  outstanding 
work  and  interesting  assignments,  and,  best  of  all,  the  chance  to  develop 
the  fullness  of  a  writer’s  talents. 

For  the  INS  Code  of  Ethics  encourages  individuality,  craftsmanship, 
enterprise,  alertness.  It  fosters  a  sound  competitive  spirit.  It  decrees  accu¬ 
racy,  completeness,  maturity,  good  taste,  and  a  profound  sense  of 
responsibility— the  principles  that  won  for  Holmes  his  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  eminence. 

Every  INS  reporter  can  enjoy  the  greatest  contribution  to  happi¬ 
ness  that  can  be  found  in  a  work-a-day  world.  It  is  called  “pride  of  craft.” 
And  by  adherence  to  the  principles  expressed  in  the  Code,  he  can  win  for 
himself  as  an  individual  the  liking  and  respect  that  are  the  true  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  George  R.  Holmes. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


NEWS  VALUES 

AS  LONG  as  there  are  newspapers  and 
people  to  read  them  there  will  always 
be  controversy  among  readers  regarding 
whether  certain  stories  are  "played  up”  or 
“played  down.”  Some  racial  groups  will 
charge  that  stories  involving  their  interests 
are  over-emphasized  or  under-emphasized, 
depending  on  how  they  are  affected  by  the 
news.  Legislators  will  insist  the  bills  to 
which  they  are  opposed  are  given  too  much 
space,  and  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
will  likewise  insist  the  stories  were  buried. 
Labor  leaders  will  claim  their  arguments 
are  not  reported  adequately  and  manage¬ 
ment  will  charge  their  side  should  have 
been  given  the  lead. 

Never  will  newspapers  be  able  to  satisfy 
all  sides  at  all  times.  Their  only  recourse 
will  be  to  try  to  report  all  sides  as  fully 
and  fairly  as  possible  in  the  space  avail¬ 
able.  Most  newspapers  are  doing  that 
right  now.  but  because  of  the  varying  in¬ 
terests  of  readers  there  continues  to  be 
sniping  charges  of  partiality,  favoritism, 
anti-this  and  anti-that. 

Last  week  the  Council  Against  Intoler¬ 
ance  in  America  held  a  forum  in  New  York 
at  which  the  editor  of  this  publication  was 
privileged  to  serve  on  a  panel  discussing 
“Youth  and  the  Press.”  The  speakers,  and 
the  group,  launched  out  on  the  problem  of 
handling  racial  conflicts  in  the  news.  They 
strayed  to  charges  of  advertiser  influence 
on  the  press  and  the  claim  that  labor  is 
not  getting  a  fair  hearing  in  the  public 
print.  There  was  little  discussion  about 
“Youth  and  the  Press.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  90%  of  the  audience  was  adult. 

Obvious  conclusions  are:  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  understanding  among  readers  of 
how  news  is  gathered,  how  it  is  prepared 
and  evaluated  for  publication;  there  is  little 
understanding  of  the  role  advertising  plays 
in  modern  newspapers;  those  readers  who 
urge  more  of  one  type  of  coverage  and  less 
of  another  are  promoting  propaganda 
organs  as  opposed  to  newspapers;  a  large 
segment  of  youth,  in  its  anxiety  to  be  lib- 
oral,  is  swallowing  all  the  anti-press  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  press  critics. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  public  has 
ever  understood  how  newspapers  operate 
or  what  purpose  they  serve.  But  in  recent 
years  the  public,  and  especially  leaders  of 
minority  groups,  have  come  to  realize  the 
important  influence  of  newspapers.  Some 
ot  them,  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  a 
favorabie  press  for  their  groups,  are 
fostering  theories  that  have  no  place  in 
the  proper  concept  of  newspapers’  func¬ 
tions. 

Our  youth  in  schools,  in  addition  to 
studying  newspaper  stories  and  headlines 
in  civics  classes,  can  well  afford  to  study 
basic  newspaper  operations  to  point  up 
what  a  newspaper  can  and  can  not  do  in 
performing  as  disseminators  of  news. 

That  newspapers  are  fulfilling  satisfac- 
'torily  an  important  public  service  for  a 
majority  of  the  people  is  demonstrated  by 
:the  fact  that  45,000,000  people  are  buying  a 
paper  every  day  at  higher  prices  compared 
to  27,000,000  in  1020.  The  figure  would  be 
higher  were  it  not  for  three  years  of  paper 
rationing. 


EDITORIAL 


lluppy  i»  the  man  that  findeth  wi.sdoin,  niid 
the  man  that  getteth  understainling. — Proverh* 
111;  13. 


SERVICE  FOR  VETERANS 

NEWSPAPERS  that  do  not  attempt  to  as¬ 
sist  returning  veterans  are  ignoring  one 
of  their  primary  community  service  func¬ 
tions.  Many  papers  operate  veterans  bu¬ 
reaus  where  servicemen  can  get  answers 
to  questions  on  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  etc. 
That's  tine,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  newspapers 
should  go  beyond  that. 

Jobs  and  housing  are  the  two  top  prior¬ 
ity  problems  of  veterans  today. 

Every  community  is  welcoming  home 
men  with  three  and  four  years  of  service 
thousands  of  whom  have  never  had  a  job. 
They  have  no  former  employer  to  ask  for 
their  old  job  back.  Some  of  them  will  re¬ 
turn  to  school  but  many  of  them  are  floun¬ 
dering  around  wondering  whether  they 
should  go  into  this  business  or  that  one. 
They  need  guidance  and  in  many  commu¬ 
nities  they  are  not  getting  it. 

Survey  Midmonthly,  a  national  journal 
of  social  work  financed  by  the  Grant  Foun¬ 
dation,  reports  that  communities  have  fal¬ 
len  down  on  this  job  of  helping  discharged 
servicemen  solve  their  readjustment  prob¬ 
lems.  One  of  the  major  faults  found  is 
that  communities  assume  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  local  Veteran’s  Information 
Centers  meet  all  the  needs  of  veterans. 
One  out  of  every  five  is  having  trouble  in 
readjustment,  it  is  reported.  Something 
must  be  done  to  help  them,  and  the  news¬ 
papers  can  do  it. 

For  every  returning  serviceman  the  hous¬ 
ing  problem  is  increased.  The  census  bu¬ 
reau  reports  an  increase  in  U.  S.  popula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  ten  million  since  the 
1940  census.  There  has  been  no  private 
building  since  1941  and  very  little  public 
building  except  in  crowded  wartime  indus¬ 
trial  areas.  There  just  are  not  enough 
houses  and  apartments  to  go  around,  and 
the  situation  is  not  going  to  improve  for 
many  months.  It  will  get  worse. 

Purely  selfish  interest,  if  nothing  eise, 
should  move  newspapers  to  act  in  be¬ 
half  of  these  future  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  Friends  or  enemies  can  be  made  of 
them  right  now  depending  on  how  newspa¬ 
pers  move  or  do  not  move  to  help. 

We  urge  newspapers  to  organize  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  job  clinics  for  veterans  to  advise 
them  on  job  opportunities  fitting  their 
qualifications,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
help  them  find  jobs. 

We  urge  newspapers,  also,  to  survey 
housing  facilities  in  their  conununities  and 
make  clear  cut,  constructive  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  easing  the  local  problem. 


IDITOR 


JOB  WELL-DONE 

ALTHOUGH  official  censorship  in  thii 

country  was  ended  several  months  ago 
it  became  an  accomplished  fact  last  week 
when  the  Office  of  Censorship  finally  closed 
its  doors.  The  nation  owes  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  Byron  Price  and  his  associates  for 
a  job  well  done. 

Price,  an  experienced  and  keenly  intelli¬ 
gent  newspaper  man,  performed  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  of  the  war  with  lea 
flurry  and  commotion  than  many  less  im¬ 
portant  government  agencies.  The  volun¬ 
tary  censorship  code  for  all  publications 
worked  admirably  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  Not  one  vital  war  secret  leaked 
out  to  the  enemy.  It  was  all  done  by  care 
ful  organization,  good  planning,  clear  direc¬ 
tives  and  perfect  understanding  between 
the  censor’s  office  and  editors.  There  was 
no  compulsion. 

At  the  war’s  beginning.  Price  organized 
his  staff  quietly  and  swiftly.  His  organiza¬ 
tion  at  its  peak  had  about  14,000  employei 
When  the  conflict  was  over  he  .was  the  first 
to  throw  off  wartime  controls  and  he  has 
been  the  first  to  liquidate  his  office,  setting 
an  example  for  other  government  bureaus 
that  will  be  killed. 

His  administration  has  been  a  model  of 
good  management,  common  sense  and  fair 
treatment  for  those  with  whom  he  dealt 
He  proved  that  democratic  institutions,  free 
newspapers  in  particular,  can  continue  to 
function  in  wartime. 

NO  MORE  NEED  BE  SAID 

To  Editors: 

“We  are  falling  down  miserably  on  Vic¬ 
tory  Loan  editorial  and  news  content,  run¬ 
ning  only  about  50%  of  the  Seventh  Loan. 
The  editorial  end  of  the  American  press 
cannot  afford  this.  At  this  critical  monoent 
in  war  financing  let  us  not  create  an  anti¬ 
climax  to  our  wonderful  record.  Will  you 
please  shoot  the  works  from  now  on  to 
finish  of  the  loan  with  local  stories,  local 
features,  cllpsheet  material,  anything, 
everything  that  will  help.  It  is  urgent." 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  Chairman, 
Allied  Newspaper  Council 

To  Advertising  Managers: 

“Immediate  and  sharp  increase  of  spon¬ 
sored  advertising  in  all  newspapers  is  abso¬ 
lutely  vital  to  success  of  the  final  Victory 
Loan  drive.  Reports  at  the  half  way  mark 
show  a  shocking  drop  in  newspaper  adfcr 
tising  support.  Sixty  percent  less  ads 
opened  this  drive  than  in  the  Seventh.  The 
U.  S.  Treasury  urges  you  to  acquaint  all 
sponsors  with  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  need  for  prompt  and  continu¬ 
ing  advertising  through  the  remainder  of 
the  Victory  Loan.  Tie  in  Thanksgiving  and 
Pearl  Harbor  Day.  Reallocate  space.  Use 
mats  sent  you  and  in  hands  of  your 
retailers. 

“Give  it  action  today  and  newspaper* 
will  wind  up  the  war  advertising  job  with 
an  outstanding  record.  Our  industry  and 
the  Treasury  Department  is  depending  on 
you.” 

Robert  K.  Drew,  President, 
Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Ass’n. 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


AMON  carter,  publisher  of 

the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  has  been  named  head 
of  the  Texas  Christian  Univer¬ 
sity  Stadium  Association,  which 
recently  announced  that  a  $150,- 
000  improvement  program  for 
the  TCU  stadium  in  Fort  Worth 
will  start  after  the  close  of  the 
football  season  and  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  opening  of  the  1946-47 
season. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  K.  Dev- 
all,  East  Texas  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  on  terminal  leave  after 
38  months'  service  with  the 
Navy.  A  former  president  of  the 
Texas  Press  Association,  Devall 
publishes  the  Kilgore  News  Her¬ 
ald  and  weekly  newspapers  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Daingerfield  and 
Hughes  Springs.  Mrs.  Devall 
has  been  publisher  in  his  ab¬ 
sence. 

Raymond  B.  Howard,  pub- 
llAer  of  the  London  ( O. )  Madi¬ 
son  County  Press  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  is  confined  to  the 
Grant  Hospital,  Columbus,  fol¬ 
lowing  injuries  received  in  an 
automobile  accident  last  week. 

Sn>NEY  Bliss,  co-publisher  of 
the  Janesville  (Wis. )  Gazette 
and  general  manager  of  its  radio 
station  WCLO,  was  principal 
speaker  on  a  special  program 
over  the  station  commemorating 
the  25th  anniversary  of  radio 
broadcasting. 

William  H.  Berkey,  editor 
ind  publisher  of  the  Cassopolis 
(Mich.)  Vigilant  and  member 
of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  led  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “Public  Relations  in 
the  University’’  at  the  recent 
23rd  annual  conference  of  the 
Association  of  Governing  Boards 
of  State  Universities  and  Allied 
Institutions,  at  Columbus,  O. 


In  The  Business  Office 


Harold  HULT,  recently  re- 
lea^  after  two  and  one-half 
rears’  Army  service,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  St. 
Joseph  ( Mo. ) 
News-Press  and 
Gazette  and  has 
been  assigned  to 
new  duties  as 
promotion  man¬ 
ager.  He  had 
been  circulation 
manager  since 
1934. 

Bill  Dawson, 
formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
of  the  Jackson 
( Miss. )  News, 
hss  Joined  the  advertising  de- 
Ptrtment  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post. 

Bill  Brown,  advertising  man- 
>fer  of  the  Birmingham  Post, 
Bu  been  appointed  a  member  of 
w  advertising  committee  of  the 
wthern  Newspaper  Publishers 
AsKciation. 

Fields  Baldwin,  who  served 
years  in  the  Army  and  had 
with  the  Stauffer  Publica¬ 
tions  for  13  years,  has  been 
*19ointed  advertising  manager 


of  the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune. 

James  Birnie,  Jr.,  formerly 
art  director  of  Richmond  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
art  director  for  the  foil  division 
of  the  Reynolds  Metals  Com¬ 
pany,  Richmond. 

William  M.  Fleischman,  Jr., 
who  recently  received  his  honor¬ 
able  discharge  from  the  Navy, 
has  returned  to  the  Chicago  of- 
Hce  of  Howland  &  Howland,  Inc., 
and  Theis  &  Simpson,  publishers’ 
representatives. 

W.  J.  Carmichael,  for  the  past 
16  years  engaged  in  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  work  with 
newspapers  in  Morris,  Ill.,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  and  Denver,  Col., 
has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Newtown  (la.) 
News,  succeeding  Gene  Calla¬ 
han,  who  recently  resigned  to 
move  to  California. 

Jack  C.  Zaremba,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  Grand  Rapids 
Press  advertising  man,  and  re¬ 
cently  district  information  exec¬ 
utive  for  the  Western  Michigan 
OPA,  has  purchased  the  Creston 
News,  Grand  Rapids’  oldest  com¬ 
munity  weekly, 

Edward  Kahn,  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  Hadley 
Finsterwald  Company,  Detroit 
department  store.  He  was  with 
Knight  Newspapers  in  Akron, 
O.,  prior  to  Joining  the  Free 
Press  in  1940. 

Fletcher  B.  Morgan,  North 
Carolina  newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tising  man  recently  released 
from  Army  service,  has  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Charlotte  ( N.  C. ) 
News  as  national  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  James 
Glenn. 

•  Floyd  D.  Wilkins,  with  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  before  military  service  as 
captain  in  the  AAF,  has  Joined 
the  promotion  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

Louis  S.  Pickering,  business 


and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Ithaca  (N.  Y. )  Journal,  recently 
was  honored  by  fellow  employes 
at  a  dinner  party  commemorat¬ 
ing  his  25  years’  service  with  the 
paper. 

Donald  Dunnington  has  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Bethesda  (Md.) 
Journal  as  local  advertising 
manager. 

Athole  Black  has  received  his 
discharge  from  the  RCAF  and 
has  Joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Kamloops  ( B.  C. )  Sentinel. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


JOHN  C.  O’BRIEN,  head  of  the 

Washington,  D.  C.,  bureau  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has 
gone  to  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  on 
the  first  leg  of 
a  trip  that  will 
take  him  to 
Brazil,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Chile,  Bo¬ 
livia,  Peru,  Pa¬ 
nama  and  Mex¬ 
ico. 

Robert  Laf- 
FAN,  formerly 
financial  writer 
and  columnist 
for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal, 
financial  correspondent  for  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  and  re¬ 
cently  in  the  research  and  syndi¬ 
cate  department  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  firm  of  Chas.  W.  Scranton 
&  Company,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany’s  Wall  Street  office. 

Francis  Brown,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  Joined  Time 
magazine  as  a  senior  editor. 

Paul  Denis,  New  York  Post 
columnist,  and  Helen  Denis,  for¬ 
merly  of  PM,  are  parents  of  a 
son,  Michael,  born  Nov.  4  In 
New  York. 

Morton  Yarmon,  former  edl- 
( Continued  on  next  page ) 
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THE  HONORABLE 


By  BOB  BRENT  and  BOB  WELLS 


NEW  MYSTERY 
BEGINS 
DEC.  6TH 

Yes,  the  court  is  ad¬ 
journed.  Judge  Wright’s 
first  case  is  about  to  close 
and  the  Mystery  Fans  of 
Viiierica  have  been  the 
jury.  The  Judge  has  been 
on  trial  since  Sept.  lOth 
and  the  verdict  is — 

GUILTY! 

Guilty  of  bringing  Amer¬ 
ican  readers  the  very  best 
in  Mystery  fiction,  expert¬ 
ly  drawn  real  life  char¬ 
acters,  thrill  packed  sus¬ 
pense,  fascinating  ro¬ 
mance  and  unexcelled 
plot. 

Judge  Wright's  new  case 
begins  on  Dec.  6th  and  he 
will  prove  again  that  jus¬ 
tice  is  not  blind. 

Write  or  wire  for  samples 
and  rates  of  this  new, 
dramatic  mystery  feature. 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street, 
•NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y 
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tor  of  the  Civil  Service  Leader 
and  before  that  managing  editor 
of  the  Yorkville  (N.  Y.i  Ad¬ 
vance,  has  been  discharged  from 
active  Army  duty  and  is  joining 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Sew 
York  Herald  Tribune  until  Janu¬ 
ary,  after  which  he  will  join  the 
editorial  staff,  Paris  edition.  He 
recently  returned  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  from  overseas  duty 
with  Military  Intelligence  Serv¬ 
ice  in  London  and  Paris. 

George  A.  MrCuLixx:H,  news 
staff  member  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y. )  Post-Standard  before  he 
served  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  later  the  Army,  has  been 
named  acting  director  of  the 
bureau  of  public  information  at 
Syracuse  University. 

Back  from  military  service  to 
the  Syracuse  Her  aid- Journal  are 
Hayden  Hickok,  assistant  state 
editor,  and  Fred  Heyman,  art 
director. 

Leo  P,  KENNEAI.LY,  recently  a 
publicity  writer  in  New  York 
and  formerly  with  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R,  I.)  Journal  and  the 
Hearst  papers  in  Boston,  has 
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joined  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  as  staff  reporter. 

James  P.  Kaveny,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram,  will  leave  the  paper  Dec.  1 
to  be  secretary  to  Mayor-elect 
Charles  F.  Jeff  Sullivan  of 
Worcester. 

2^ke  Cook,  formerly  News¬ 
week  associate  editor  in  the  na¬ 
tional  affairs  department  and 
senior  editor  of  Periscope,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Path¬ 
finder  magazine. 

Milburn  McCarty,  Jr.,  recent¬ 
ly  relieved  from  active  duty 
with  the  Marine  Corps,  has 
joined  Douglas  Leigh,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  as  a  vicepresident. 
Before  entering  service  he  was 
Treasury  press  chief  of  the  na¬ 
tional  war  bond  campaign  and 
before  that  was  with  Steve  Han- 
nagan  Associates,  The  New 
Yorker  magazine  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Charles  H.  Armitage,  political 
writer  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
News,  celebrated  his  77th  birth¬ 
day  on  Election  Day.  He  joined 
the  News  in  1905. 

James  Fleming,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  New  Brunswick 
( N.  J. )  Home  News,  has  rejoined 
the  paper  as  a  copy  reader  fol¬ 
lowing  hii  discharge  from  the 
Army. 

Walter  Shultise,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  has 
join^  the  staff  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Sunday  Times  real 
estate  news  department.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  a  part  time  employe 
of  the  newspaper. 

Clark  H.  Galloway,  deputy 
director  of  information  with  the 
Military  Intelligence  Service  In 
Washington.  D.  C.,  has  been  re¬ 
lieved  from  active  duty,  with 
rank  of  colonel,  and  will  take 
over  the  Latin  American  desk  of 
the  United  States  News  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Before  entering  service 
he  had  been  an  AP  staff  member 
in  Washington  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Council  Bluffs  ( la. ) 
Nonpareil. 

Carl  Forrey,  head  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record's  copy  desk 
for  the  past  17  years,  has  been 
made  industrial  editor,  taking 
the  place  of  Harris  Vannema, 
who  went  to  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Chicago.  Sam  Laird 
moves  into  the  Record  slot.  Carl 
Crbssman  takes  Laird’s  place  on 
the  news  desk  and  John  Mc¬ 
Clellan  takes  Cressman’s  old 
spot  as  make-up  editor. 

Paul  Capron  has  come  out  of 
the  Army  to  Join  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record’s  rewrite  staff.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Jill  Stern, 
daughter  of  publisher  J.  David 
Stern, 

Peter  Falchetta,  who  was  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Sun¬ 
day  department  before  induc¬ 
tion.  has  returned  after  service 
in  Europe  to  join  the  Sunday  art 
staff. 

Mary  Blakeley  is  taking  leave 
from  reportorial  duties  on  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  to  join  her 
husband  at  a  Navy  station  in 
Florida.  Laura  Lee,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  movie  editor,  has  added  a 
series  of  weekly  appearances  at 
the  paper’s  radio  station  WPEN. 

Michael  Coll,  a  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Hazleton 


(Pa.)  Sentinel,  recently  was 
elected  city  controller  of  Hazle¬ 
ton. 

Art  Goodes,  librarian  for  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  and  Joe 
Butler,  sports  editor,  who  had 
been  on  the  sick  list  for  several 
months,  have  returned  to  their 
duties. 

Thomas  Murphy,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Scranton  Times,  re¬ 
cently  took  office  as  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission. 

Back  from  service  to  the 
Scranton  Times  are  George 
Walsh,  who  served  with  Army, 
and  Billy  Bassett,  AAF. 

Frank  J.  Campbell,  former 
telegraph  desk  editor  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal  Courier, 
has  joined  the  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Sentinel  as  city  editor.  He  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  overseas 
duty  with  the  Third  Army  in 
Germany.  John  Klinkel  has 
taken  over  the  telegraph  desk  at 
the  Journal  Courier. 

William  B.  Gemmill,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Bethesda 
( Md. )  Journal  after  service  with 
the  AAF  in  Italy.  John  F.  Gra¬ 
ham,  after  overseas  Army  serv¬ 
ice,  has  been  appointed  staff 
photographer  for  the  Journal. 

Edward  E.  Dunham  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  mailing  room  staff 
of  the  Portland  ( Me. )  Press  Her¬ 
ald  after  almost  five  years’  mili¬ 
tary  service,  and  Byron  Isreal- 
soN  has  returned  to  the  city  staff 
after  a  year  in  Germany. 

First  Lt.  John  H.  Rich,  Jr., 
USMC,  who  left  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  city  staff  to  become 
a  Japanese  language  interpreter 
with  the  Fourth  Marine  Division, 
has  been  hired  by  INS  as  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  and  leaves 
in  December  for  Tokyo.  He  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  the  U,  S.  from 
Hawaii. 

Stephen  F.  Leo,  formerly  of 
the  Portland  Press  Herald  staff 
and  secretary  to  former  Gov- 
ernor  Sumner  Sewell  at  the  time 


Beg  Pardon 

Due  to  faulty  prooireadiag 
during  which  lines  were  omit¬ 
ted.  an  item  in  "Porsonals" 
in  E.  &  P..  Nov.  10.  P.  48.  stated 
Lisle  Shoemaker,  former  UP. 
war  correspondent,  had  be¬ 
come  the  lather  oi  a  child.  The 
item  should  have  read  that 
Shoemaker,  who  won  special 
distinction  on  Iwo  lima,  joined 
the  editorial  stoii  oi  the  Son 
Diego  (CaL)  Tribune-Sun.  and 
that  Vince  Dunne.  Tribune-Sna 
reporter,  is  the  proud  father  of 
the  little  girL  Beg  pardon. 


of  entering  military  service,  iut 
come  out  of  the  AAF  and  rv 
turned  to  the  Press  Herald  u 
political  writer. 

Elmer  A.  Otte,  who  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (In) 
Register  &  Tribune  before  enter 
ing  service  three  years  ago  as  ■ 
chief  petty  officer  in  Navy  pubUe 
relations,  has  joined  the  Western 
Advertising  Agency  as  an  ae- 
count  executive. 

Don  Reid,  recently  returned 
from  four  and  one-half  years’ 
Army  service,  has  resum^  hii 
job  as  managing  director  of  the 
Iowa  Press  Association. 

Frank  G.  Moorhead,  veteran 
Iowa  newspaper  man,  has  been 
named  publicity  director  for  the 
Iowa  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee. 

Jane  Finneran,  society  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Asio* 
ciation,  was  honored  recently  at 
a  reception  in  Cincinnati  spin- 
sored  by  Robert  E.  Dunvuu, 
general  manager  of  Station  WLW 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Crosky 
Corporation. 

Back  from  service  to  the  staS 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


...  DO  THEY 
GO  FOR  YOU  ? 


ON  THE  SOLID  SIDE  by  Sheila  Daly 
—three  times  a  week  and  Sunday 

RECORDIAILY  TOWi- late  St  in 
popular  records  by  Will  Daridson 

HEART  CHATS  by  Doris  Blake - 
daily  and  Sunday 

8EAUTY  by  Antoinette  Donnelly— 
daily  and  Sunday 

Tti*  CORRECT  THING  by  Elinor  A  mes; 
picture  etiquette— daily  and  Sunday 


All  of  these  featurei, 
edited  for  teen-agers, 
can  be  sent  to  you  in 
ONE  PACKAGE! 


Vf/OHy— daily  one-column  cartoos 

KITH  aad  KIH  — Sunday  2  colum 
cartoon  by  the  same  artist 

FASHIONS  by  Bettina  Bedwdl- 
daily  and  Sunday 


.  .  .  for  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE  or  WIRE! 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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Brand  Names 
Group  Expands 
Membership 

The  Brand  Names  Research 
Foundation  is  planning  to  ex- 
pind  its  research  and  service 
pfOf(ram  and  is  broadening  its 
BMmbership.  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  bv  Henry  E.  Abt,  man- 
4ing  director. 

Abt  also  announced  the  orean- 
Izadon  would  move  its  offices 
Dee.  3  to  larger  quarters  at  119 
Weit  57th  St..  New  York  City. 

Membership  of  the  board  of 
directors  will  be  increased  in 
1946  from  15  to  25,  Abt  said,  to 
provide  broader  representation 
industry  and  advertising, 
ind  the  Foundation  will  accept 
iHOciate  members,  who  will  not 
vote. 

Media  Represented 

Five  trade  associations  will  be 
Mlected  each  year  to  name  a 
member  to  the  enlarged  board, 
ind  the  group  chosen  will  be 
changed  from  year  to  year.  Each 
of  four  associations  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  press  and  radio  will  also 
elert  a  member  to  the  board,  and 
mother  member  will  be  chosen 
irom  the  packaging  or  printing 
industries. 

Non-voting  associate  member- 
diips  will  be  of  two  types:  one 
<or  manufacturing  firms,  the 
other  non-manufacturing,  such 
u  advertising,  press,  radio,  and 
other  media. 
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Published  in  the  Capital  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc 

_ Reprofnted  By  TTie  Capper  Pubtcatiowa,  he.  _ 


Mr.  Squirrel  Is  a  Good 
Business  Han 


Over  40,753  great  farms  are  busy — and  confident.  Topeka— 
hub,  chief  shopping  center  of  a  vast  territory — has  swung  into 
diversified-plant  conversion  with  a  bang.  Total  bank  d^osits 
have  jumped  at  a  swift  pace— up  to  $242,750,000.  There's 
"squirrel"  thrift  for  you  to  make  many  To-morrows  safe! 


The  entire  trading 
area  enjoys  an  intensive 
coverage  of  Topeka 
and  all  those  rien  21 
interlocking  counties, 
by  two  popular  news¬ 
papers. 


Topeka — which  is  another  way  of  saying  Kansas,  and  with- 
emphasis  on  TOP  economic  performance— has  thriftily  set  aside 
millions  of  dollars  for  peace-time  spending  of  the  wiser  kind. 
The  21  "Drive-in"  counties  (and  cars  are  on  the  go  again)  have 
over  a  four-and-a-half-million-dollar-wallet  for  immediate  re¬ 
lease.  That's  what  agriculture  and  industry,  plus  foresight,  can 
do. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 
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of  the  Dayton  (O. )  Journal-Her~ 
aid  are  Kenneth  A.  Barnette,  on 
terminal  leave  after  service  with 
AAF  administration  in  England 
as  first  lieutenant,  and  Ted  Lev¬ 
itt,  former  Journal  sports  writer, 
now  general  assignments  re¬ 
porter. 

James  Helbert,  stationed  at 
Patterson  Field,  Daytom  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Postings, 
post  GI  paper,  is  the  new  state 
editor  of  the  Journal.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gene  Fisher,  who  has 
joined  Science  and  Mechanics 
magazine,  Chicago. 

Larry  C.  Greene,  director  of 

ftubliclty  for  the  Ohio  Repub- 
ican  State  Central  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  in  Columbus 
when  he  entered  the  Army  in 
1942,  has  been  discharged  from 
service  and  will  Join  national 
headquarters  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  He  formerly  was  with  AP 
in  Columbus  and  later  with  the 
Columbus  Dispatch. 

Kenneth  A.  ^amel,  for  16 
years  a  membeP  of  the  Toledo 
(O. )  Blade  editorial  department 
and  for  almost  two  years  assist¬ 
ant  merchandising  manager  for 
the  beverage  and  dairy  container 
sales  division,  Owens  -  Illinois 
Glass  Company,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publicity  manager  for 
the  Owens-Illinois  glass  con¬ 
tainer  division. 

George  B.  McCutcheon  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O. )  Dispatch  following 
his  release  from  the  Navy.  He 
formerly  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  o(  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Democrat. 

John  Drury,  Chicago  Daily 
Sews  reporter  on  leave  to  write 
a  book,  “Historic  Midwest 
Houses,”  has  just  comnleted  a 
10,000-mile  "historic  house”  tour 
of  the  Middle  West.  He  has  been 
awarded  a  regional  writing  fel¬ 
lowship  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Jack  Foster,  former  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter,  has  iteturned 
from  four  years'  Navy  service  to 
join  John  M.  Shaheen  Associates, 
Chicago  publicity  firm.  He  was 
a  Stars  and  Stripes  Navy  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  London,  Cher¬ 
bourg  and  Rennes  editions  of  the 
service  paper. 

RussEix  Barnes,  director  of 
Allied  psychological  warfare  for 
the  OWI  In  the  Mediterranean 
theater,  has  returned  to  the  De¬ 
troit  Sews  as  foreign  affairs  re¬ 
porter. 

Tom  Masterson,  night  editor 
for  the  AP  In  Detroit,  has  left 
for  a  new  assignment  In  China. 

Phil  Drotninc,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Madison, 
Wls.,  newspapers,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  as  director  of  publicity, 
public  relations  and  publications 
by  the  Milwaukee  Midsummer 
Festival  Corporation. 

James  Maxwell  Murphy,  head 
of  the  Milwaukee  bureau  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
awarded  a  citation  of  service  by 
the  Army  for  his  "advice,  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance  to  the 
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6th  Service  Command  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  wartime  mission.” 
Murphy,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I,  served  in  this  war  as 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Guard,  assigned  as 
judge  advocate  general  on  the 
staff  of  Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Kuech- 

ENMEISTER. 

John  C.  Chapple,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Ashland  (Wls.) 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Chapple  recently 
observed  their  47th  wedding  an¬ 
niversary. 

Bruce  H.  Nicoll,  former  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.,  newspaper  man  and 
veteran  of  two  and  one-half 
years’  service  with  the  AAF,  has 
been  named  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska. 

Kermit  Hansen,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  KOWH,  radio 
station  of  the  Omaha  ( Neb. ) 
World-Herald,  has  been  named 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  paper. 

Recently  discharged  from  serv¬ 
ice,  Bill  Moore  and  Wayne 
Handley  have  rejoined  the  staff 
of  the  Kansas  City  ( Mo. )  Times. 
Doris  Merrill,  late  of  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  (Minn.)  Leader,  is  new  to 
the  Times  staff. 

Ewing  Herbert,  Jr.,  former 
Army  captain,  has  returned  from 
the  war  in  Europe  to  become 
editor  of  his  father's  paper,  the 
Hiawatha  (Kan.)  World. 

■Bill  Vaughan  is  out  of  service 
and  back  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  A  recent 
father  on  the  Star  staff  is  John 
T.  Alexander,  general  assign¬ 
ments  reporter. 

T^om  Stone,  after  Naval  serv¬ 
ice  which  took  him  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  has  been  discharged  and 
has  returned  to  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  iVetos  staff. 

R.  G.  Jordan,  for  many  years 
city  editor  of  the  Uvalde  (Tex.) 
L&tder-Sews,  has  joined  the  San 
Antonio  Express  as  livestock 
market  reporter. 

Carson  Brewer,  after  four 
years’  Army  service,  has  joined 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sews- 
Sentinel  as  reporter.  Also  new 
at  the  News-Sentinel  is  Ouve 
Hickman,  assistant  society  editor. 

Walter  G.  Paschall  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  post  as  chief  of  the 
WSB  news  department,  at  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  after  nearly  three 
years  in  the  AAF.  He  was  on 
the  Atlanta  Journal  staff  as  re- 
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porter  and  magazine  feature 
writer  before  joining  the  radio 
station. 

Ralph  Brewer,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Alexandria  (La.) 
Toton  Talk,  is  staging  a  one-man 
show  of  24  of  his  oil  paintings 
at  Isaac  Delgado  Museum  in 
New  Orleans. 

Don  Long,  former  Atlanta 
newspaper  man,  has  been  named 
director  of  information  for  the 
Fourth  Regional  War  Labor 
Board,  succeeding  Pete  Craig, 
former  Atlanta  Journal  reporter, 
who  has  been  appointed  chief  of 
the  sales  promotion  section,  sur¬ 
plus  property  division,  RFC. 


With  The  Colors 


LT.  WILLIAM  S.  POTTS.  USNR, 
former  courthouse  reporter  for 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  has  been  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  meritori¬ 
ous  service  as  a  member  of  a 
fighting  squadron  aboard  an  air¬ 
craft  carrier  in  the  Pacific. 

C.  Richard  Vickery,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  editorial  room  employe  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
has  been  promoted  to  full  lieu¬ 
tenant.  An  overseas  veteran,  he 
is  now  stationed  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Base,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Maj.  J.  B.  Cross,  former  city 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express,  has  been  transferred 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the  public 
relations  office  at  Randolph 
Field,  San  Antonio,  pending  his 
expected  discharge  from  the 
Army. 

Ens.  Luman  G.  Miller,  editor 


of  the  Belleville  (Kan.)  Tele¬ 
scope,  has  been  assigned  flag  se^ 
retary  of  the  Seventh  Division 
of  Halsey’s  Third  Fleet  with 
headquarters  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  W.  Reed,  news 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Stor  now  on  military  leave,  hu 
been  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  at  Omaha,  Neb.  He  is  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Service  Command. 

Lt.  Frank  McCousland,  J»., 
USCG,  formerly  of  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Sew  York 
Sun,  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
as  captain  of  the  Port  of  Ketchi¬ 
kan. 


Wedding  Bells 


RUTH  RIDINGS,  feature  writer 
for  Editor  &  Publisher,  Nov. 
18  in  New  York  City  to  Rat 
Burns. 

Joe  McCaffrey,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
( N.  Y. )  Sunday  Courier  and  now 
on  the  CBS  news  staff  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  recently  in  Pelham, 
N.  Y.,  to  Mildred  Barrington,  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Hathaway,  city  editor 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Sews,  to 
Mrs.  Frances  Jeffers  Hill,  Nov, 
10  in  Windsor,  Ont. 

Forrest  Lee  Smith,  Son  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Evening  Sews  re¬ 
porter,  recently  to  Mary  Ellen 
Harris,  San  Antonio. 

Sol  Balsam,  former  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  Nov.  22  to  Goldaui 
Frank,  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  Cramer,  To¬ 
bias  &  Meyer. 


POST-WAR  BARGAIN  FOR  SOME  PUBLISHER 

If  you  have  a  small  city  daily  and  would  like  to  increase  your  prcii 
capacity,  here  is  the  opportunity  you  have  been  waiting  for. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  held  up  due  to  war-time  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  installation  of  a  new  press,  which  will  give  us  a  larger 
number  of  pages. 

Now  this  press  is  going  into  our  plant,  which  makes  available  lor 
immediate  sale  a  16-page  Duplex  Tubular  press,  which  we  have  used 
to  publish  our  newspapers  (circulation  14,000)  for  the  past  five  years. 

Since  auxiliary  machinery  is  so  hard  to  acquire,  we  decided  to  sell  oar 
present  press  and  auxiliary  equipment  in  one  lot.  This  press  should 
be  available  not  later  than  March  1,  1946.  We  would  like  to  sell  it 
soon  because  we  need  the  space. 

Here  is  what  we  would  sell  in  one  lot: 

I — 16-page  Duplex  Tubular  Press,  geared  for  20,000  papers  per  hour. 
1 — Duplex  Tubular  Casting  Box. 

1 — Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing  Machine. 

1 — Duplex  Tubular  trimming  block. 

1 — Duplex  Tubular  2600-pound  metal  stereotype  furnace  and  grates 
for  heating  by  coal. 

24 — Steel  chases,  matching  cut-ofi  of  Tubular  press. 

All  a  purchaser  would  need  in  addition  to  this  would  be  a  mat  roller 
and  a  scorcher. 

.Any  prospective  purchaser  is  invited  to  see  this  press  in  operation  as 
our  two  daily  newspapers  are  being  printed  on  it  at  the  present  time. 

The  price  is  $25,000  for  the  lot,  as  is,  where  is.’  A  $5,000  deposit  will 
be  required  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  payment  of  the  remainder  can 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  seller  and  purchaser. 

If  interested  in  this  equipment,  please  write: 

,  J.  W.  West,  General  Manager, 

Kingsport  Times-News, 

Kingsport,  Tennessee. 


EDITOR  li  PURLISHERfor  NovcRibar  24.  1*4* 


the  '^Christmas  Tree"' 
that  makes  a  million 
headlines 


J.M. HUBEI 
saneord 


In  BLACK  and  WHITE, 
HUBER  RESOURCE -fulness 


STANDS  OUT! 


Down  in  the  Texas  panhandle,  the  “Christmas  tree”  caps  a  natural  gas  well  — and  it 
brings  up  from  inside  the  earth  a  mighty  versatile  fuel.  One  important  use  of  Huber’s 
natural  gas  is  as  a  source  of  carbon  black— an  element  that  goes  into  the  very  words  you 
read  in  your  favorite  newspaper  or  magazine. 

Because  Huber,  unique  among  ink  producers,  controls  most  of  its  own  sources  of  pro¬ 
duction,  from  th£  ground  up,  Huber  news  and  publication  inks  are  famous  for  quality  and 
uniformity.  The  New  \brk  Herald  Tribune,  for  example,  which  has  consistently  won  the 
treasured  Ayer  Award  for  Typographical  Excellence,  is  a  long-time  user  of  Huber  Inks. 

We’re  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  best  American  newspapers  and  magazines.  And 
we  believe  that  the  vast  additional  experience  our  war-time  production  and  research  pro¬ 
gram  has  brought  us  will  continue  to  make  possible  even  finer  Huber  Inks.  For  the  very 
best  and  clearest  reproduction  of  the  printed  word— no  job  is  too 
big  for  Huber!  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.  New  York;  Chicago;  St.  Louis; 

Boston;  Huber,  Ga.;  Graniteville  and  Langley,  S.  C.;  Borger,  Texas. 

PRINTING  INKS,  PETROLEUM,  NATURAL  GAS  AND  GASOLINE, 

CARBON  BLACKS,  CHINA  CLAYS,  RUBBER  CHEMICALS. 


iMt  itiTo  R  A  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  I  R  far  Navambar  24.  194S 


These  Silurians  Live 
In  Present  and  Future 


YOU  General  ex- 

paleozoic  memories  when  pressed  his  appreciation  the  '** 
up  a  chair  with  the  Silur* 

ians.  You  get  the  on  subject,  there  ji^^H 

lowdown  today’s  and  to*  was  strong  intimation  that 

things  were  going  to  differ- 
In  the  dictionary,  Silurians  for  reporters  City  Hall 
are  creatures  in  era  when  he  replaces 

vertebrates,  in  New  York  the  Mayor  La- 

City,  Silurians  are  the  backbone  Guardia. 

of  journalism.  They  are  all  Handing  the  award  to  Laur-  -v _ ^ 

newspapermen  who  went  on  ence.  O’Dwver  commented  that  -v.'^  \  ^ 

their  first  assignment  for  a  perhaps  within  four  years  all  ^  si'  '''  1^"  “»•  '  ••  ,-■  ^ 

New  York  newspaper  at  least  2S  the  knowledge  accrued  from  the  ^  -  ^  .  ’’’  =-^',  ■  :  .  -— 

years  ago,  and  they  are  all  atomic  bomb  research  might 

men  with  good  strong  back*  enable  him  to  know  how  to  L,ft  jq  right  at  Silurians'  reunion:  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  UPj 

bones  strong  enough  to  sit  up  run  New  York’s  subways.  William  L.  Laurence.  New  York  Times.  telUng  obout  the  atomic 
‘**'^'5?“**  ?i  “jore^than  repaid  bomb;  Edward  R.  Anker,  acting  president;  Brig.  Gen.  William 

first-person  reporting  on  world  the  Silurians  for  the  Scroll  and  o*nwir«r  movar  alaet  af  Naw  YaA  and  Cal  Charlee  E  Y..am. 

affairs.  $100  Victory  Bond  by  describ-  O  “oyor-elect  of  New  York,  and  Col.  Chorles  E.  Keegaa. 

For  their  most  recent  "story  ing  the  scenes  In  New  Mexico,  himself  with  this  thought:  had  fleas  in  his  suit.”  When 

behind  the  headline"  exercises,  when  the  first  bomb  was  ex*  "What  greater  story  would  a  the  time  to  leave  came.  Baillie 

the  Silurians  gathered  in  the  ploded,  and  over  Nagasaki,  Ja*  newspaperman  ever  want  to  said  Hirohito  smiled  very 

New  York  Athletic  Club.  pan.  By  way  of  preface,  he  told  cover  as  his  last  story?”  broadly,  bowed,  then  wlth- 

Matorial  for  Memoirs  l>Bd  talked  with  Prof.  From  the  atom  bomb,  the  drew  quickly. 

ACfar  Albert  Einstein  in  1935  about  Silurians  turned  to  the  Grid-  “As  he  did  so.”  Baillie  re 

hft*  atomlc  energy  and  came  away  iron  Club  while  Lewis  G.  Wo^.  lated,  ‘‘he  turned  off  the  smile 

u/niiiH  convinced  that  it  would  be  the  veteran  New  York  Times  corre*  and  looked  toward  his  stoogm 

♦v.o  “greatest  story”  in  newspaper  spondent  in  Washington  spoke  in  a  way  which  said,  ‘I  ll  soe 

history  if  ever  atomic  power  of  its  forthcoming  60th  mmi-  you  boys  later.’  ” 

't®  practical  use.  versary  dinner,  which  will  On  the  way  out,  a  Jap  guasd 

”^y  Interview  wltlTlSShito’’  .  Four  Months  on  a  Story!  mark  the  resumption  of  its  stopped  the  U  P.  president  and 

hv  Mironito.  famous  skits  after  five  years,  commented  on  what  a  nice  uni- 

■•I  rSiic  thi  Atom!,.  nn,«h  Mr.  Wood  sang  some  of  the  hit  form  he  was  wearing, 

standing  Up,”  by  William  L.  Times  office  and  asked  Laurence  from  shows  of  recent  ^es.  said  Baillie.  I 

Laurence.  if  he  would  arrange  a  four-  B-.,,,-  nresldent  of  during  the  war” 

Bov?*l?"Sta^^”®*hv‘^°Cof  u”tS  P^,  tiok^^  hii  “fallow  ‘‘Ye!?”  replied' the  Jap.  ‘‘And 

^arle«*^  ^  H  survivors”— it  was  then  after  11  no  bullet  holes  .  .  .  yet?” 

^  “Somr/fp^^pthiirftn  qhnw.  ”  HieillnuS^”  ^uren^^  “No  —hack  to  Japan  and  right  Into  By  unanimous  vote,  Acting 

Shows,  diculous,  I^i^nce  Mid.  No  Imperial  parlor  where  he  President  Edward  R.  Anker  de- 

M.O  Tn "  take  four  months  to  interviewed  Emperor  Hirohito.  dared  Mr.  Baillie  elected  an 

hv  wminm  •  oiH  tha  Descrlbihg  the  deUil  of  a  note  honorary  member.  His  father, 

by  Mayor-elect  William  O  Dwy  You  11  said  the  officer,  .^jjich  instructed  him  how  to  David  Baillie,  had  been  secre- 

Roina  otiii  rwrAopc"  oi  ^  wuin  ♦k1‘  .4»,.  of-fivo/i  fnr-  the  couduct  himsclf  in  the  mikado’s  tary  for  many  years, 

though*  h»  inW  "oftdB  fhl  i.uil  prescnce,  Baillie  said  It  con*  Tribute  was  paid  to  Robert 

tiiou^ti  he  i&io  Aside  t>he  uni*  initiAl  explosion  in  ^he  desert*  a  rh/\€rfeg*f*ir>f*  *‘Tf  i^rYimAt  iWflpAiArnpv  nr^skl^Dt 

form  recenUy  to  return  to  his  Laurence  protested  against  be-  J  v«,.  h«vg  of  q^friant  ^ho  di^ 

civilian  stotus  as  a  member  of  ing  20  mllM  from  the  scene.  ®°*  uv’vour  o^n  MP«  dlvs^  before  reunion  ^  ^ 

the  New  York  City  Council.  Col*  «If  I’m  going  to  report  this,  f®‘ j^sSinv  Mr  Anker  oneUme 

onel  Keegan  availed  himself  of  I  want  to  be  near  enough  to  see  o«rt  oit^,fdiV/il*ofth«  Aihnnu  (N  Yl 

the  "off-the-record”  privilege  in  it.”  Laurence  argued  with  the  ISltL.rthe^hfteJj^^”  ^iU  Knic^bLrfc^er^  Press  *^and'  u 
giving  a  firsthand  report  on  his  Army  men  and  scientists.  ^^rc^  ^tlfthe  AP^  ^or  many  years  ^fore 

*■  capte^n  in  Charge  th^  h^ might  5£^mi£  public  reWns  coun- 

after  the  Nazi  col*  we  want  you  to  be  here  to  international  affair  sel  for  the  New  York  Telephone 

vrf'  *  j  4  11  write  it.  jj  refused  to  honor  my  invl*  Company,  were:  William  A. 

th?  fn  ^which**  civilian  u®  I  ^  iHl®  ^^ion  from  the  Emperor.  So  Orr,  chairman  of  the  Award 

wor.  In  thu  ‘nnnnl^^hfvo‘*‘i!  ^*}i®  ^e  took  his  Career  in  hand  and  Committee:  Charles  Stolberg, 

blocs  In  this  country  have  in*  others  Uy  on  the  ground,  jg*  j_ ..  secretary,  and  Christie  R  Bohn- 

atr  dIm  for\dnfinUtwTn*g  °rpr  *-’*“*’*®®® ,,  r^alned  standing  .j.j,g  interview  began  with  sack,  treasurer;  and  Charles  S. 

mLn^^nd  L  l^^nnindid  liJi  a  '  '  ^he  impact  of  the  Emperor  asking  Baillie  a  Hand,  past  president, 

many  and  he  concluded  with  a  explosion  threw  him  against  a  of  questions  among  them: 

plea  to  newspapermen— he  was  truck.  To  this  day,  he  dls-  iT  ‘  ur  l^reliion  of  i  ■  il  I  1 

a  reporter  once  himseU— to  closed,  inhabitants  of  a  certain  y™  L5  ^Y\ 


'U«dMlJi0a  onoqi  ntn  —  Jownn 
fiqiuaai  OOO'OVS'^t  l»'n  >!•>•«  “Z 
'ep|j)'  Ji®*!!  “I 

-01— ooo'tw  •••»▼  spwi  n*»i  *®i 
•IMUS— III'M  '•oo*  flio  08T 
tvtofi  IMIS  inoj  r>  •P*“ 
.ifU3  wn  OPfllOXl  OK*"! 

l.tovqniex  SOI*!!™*!*  '”®  ^ 
■  a***  A|  own  Ptoi  *<1  PI"** 
-jwD  iwu  >101  f>  MooMoaon  pw 
qilMA  wn  inoqi  iioi*  l»n«a 


strensrthened  for  adequate 
capacity,  speed  and  safety. 

3.  That  clearances  of  under¬ 
passes  be  ample  for  proper 
vehicle  heights. 

4.  That  easy  curves  and  proper 
vision  be  provided. 


IT  TOOK  20  years  to  draw  this  map! 

It  shows  the  proposed  interregional  highway  system  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Roads  Administration. 

National  security  was  a  dominant  consideration  in  this 
study  made  by  State  and  Federal  agencies.  The  map  shows 
all  interconnecting  routes  which  would  best  serve  our  needs 
for  peacetime  commerce  as  well  as  wartime  security. 


HIGHWAYS  ARE  AMERICA’S  NUMBER  ONE 

JOB  —  Federal  appropriations  have 
already  been  made  to  supplement 
local  funds — but  gradually  these 
can  be  reduced,  as  motor  vehicle 
owners  always  pay  their  way  and 
more. 


BIG  PEACETIME  PROGRAM— Our  roads 
ahead  will  represent  a  big  employ¬ 
ment  project.  Great  expressways, 
new  lanes,  by-passes  and  grade 
separations  must  be  built  The 
present  highways  which  become  a 
part  of  the  interregional  highway 
system  will  need  to  be  improved. 
Military  observers  and  highway 
officials  contend  that  many  of 
these  roads  can  be  made  ade¬ 
quate  for  defense  purposes  by 
strengthening  where  needed  and 
by  modernization. 

IMMEOIATE  NEEDS— Their  recommen¬ 
dations  for  these  roads  urge: 

1.  That  all  weak  bridges  be 
strengthened  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  loads  which  our 
roads  are  capable  of  carry- 


PROTECTION  OF  FUNDS— Many  states 
have  already  taken  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  use  of  motor  vehicle  tax 
funds  for  purposes  other  than  high¬ 
way  building  and  maintenance.  If 
all  other  states  will  take  similar 
action,  it  is  probable  that  motor 
vehicle  revenues  would  finance  the 
program. 

Better  highwa3rs — built  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  demands  of  military 
men  smd  industry — will  contribute 
tremendously  to  our  covmtry’s  se¬ 
curity.  This  big  job  can’t  be  left 
till  we  have  an  emergency.  It 
should  be  done  now! 


WAR  LESSON — The  war  in  Europe 
demonstrated  Germany’s  ability  to 
carry  on,  long  after  allied  air  forces 
had  blasted  out  strategic  rail  cen¬ 
ters.  A  network  of  well-developed, 
modern  roads  permitted  the  rapid 
movement  of  their  great  mobile 
war  machine. 

Today,  with  the  war  ended, 
America  recognizes  more  than  ever 
that  adequate  highways  are  needed 
to  bind  the  nation  together  eco¬ 
nomically  .  .  .  that  without  them 
America  could  be  vulnerable  from 
either  ocean. 


2.  That  roads  be  widened  and 
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W-  F.  Hofmann 
Retiring  from 
Publishing  Field 

Syracuse,  Nov.  19 — William 
F.  Hofmann,  director  and  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer 
a  1  d  Company, 
which  publishes 
the  Syracuse 
Herald  -  Journal 
and  Sunday 
Herald  -  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  ten¬ 
dered  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  the 

board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

After  an  ac¬ 

tive  newspaper 
career  of  4  7 

years,  the  61- 
year-old  p  u  b  - 
lishing  official  asserted  he  was 
asking  to  be  relieved  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  duties  by  Jan.  1  in  order 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  his  life¬ 
long  hobby — baseball. 

Co-owner  of  the  Syracuse 
Chiefs  in  the  International 

League,  Mr.  Hofmann  plans  to 

be  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  the 
first  of  the  year  where,  with  Leo 
Miller,  Chiefs’  president,  he  will 
be  in  close  touch  with  the  team’s 
spring  practice  at  Plant  City. 

Knew  A1  Smith 

Bom  in  Brooklyn  Oct.  4, 

1884,  Mr.  Hofmann,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  printer,  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  street  comer 
newsboy.  A  favorite  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  is  when  he  was  selling 
newspapers  at  the  Brooklyn  end 
of  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  “Al” 
Smith,  who  later  became  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  and  a  candi¬ 
date  for  President,  was  hawking 
papers  at  the  Manhattan  end. 
One  of  those  days,  Mr.  Hofmann 
remembers.  Steve  Brody  thrilled 
the  world  by  making  his  famous 
leap. 

At  14  years  of  age.  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  boy  gave  up  selling  papers 
to  be  a  $3  a  week  copyboy  for 
the  Staats-Zeitung,  a  New  York 
German  language  newspaper 
published  by  Hermann  Bidder. 
After  advancement  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  department,  yotmg  Hof¬ 
mann  was  sent  to  Don  Seitz, 
managing  director  of  the  old 
New  York  World.  Here  he  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly,  and  after  trav¬ 
eling  throughout  the  eastern 
states  as  a  World  circulation 
representative,  he  returned  to 
Bidder’s  newspaper. 

At  Bidder’s  death,  Mr.  Hof¬ 
mann  aided  his  sons  in  consoli¬ 
dating  several  newspapers  in  the 
metropolitan  district.  They 
bought  among  other  properties 
the  Long  Island  Daily  Press  and 
Mr.  Hofmann  became  its  pub¬ 
lisher  in  June,  1926. 

In  1932,  Mr.  Hofmann  became 
associated  with  S.  I.  Newhouse 
and  they  took  over  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  not  only  the  Long  Island 
Daily  Press  but  several  other 
newspapers.  Seven  years  later 
in  Syracuse  they  bought  and 
merged  the  two  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Hofmann  sold  his  interests 
in  these  newspapers  to  Mr.  New¬ 
house  in  March  of  this  year.  He 
acquired  his  interest  in  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Chiefs  a  year  ago. 
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To  Name  Square 
Alter  Newsman 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  Nov.  19 — To 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
late  E.  W.  Harrold,  former  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Citizen,  who 
was  widely  known  for  his 
“Pepy’s  Diary,”  the  city  has  de¬ 
cided  to  name  a  square  after 
him.  ‘  Harrold  Square”  will  be 
located  in  the  heart  of  a  subdi¬ 
vision  where  200  veterans’  homes 
are  in  the  process  of  construc¬ 
tion. 

Controller  Grenville  Goodwin 
who  proposed  naming  the  square 
after  Mr.  Harrold  said,  “The 
square  will  exist  as  a  monument 
to  a  great  humanitarian  who 
loved  the  sound  of  people’s 
voices,  of  children  as  they  played 
and  who  lived  for  the  happiness 
he  could  create  in  others.  Mr. 
Harrold  was  a  good  friend  of  the 
City  of  Ottawa.” 


St.  Louis  Dailies 
Go  to  Five  Cents 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  19 — Betail 
price  for  the  three  St.  Louis 
daily  newspapers  became  five 
cents  today.  The  Post-Dispatch, 
Globe-Democrat  and  Star-Times 
raised  their  prices  for  daily 
papers  from  three  cents,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  five-cent  price 
was  necessitate  by  increased 
costs  of  publishing  a  newspaper. 

All  papers  announced  that 
the  price  to  home  subscribers 
for  daily  papers  would  be  $1.25 
a  month.  The  Post-Dispatch 
and  Globe-Democrat  announced 
that  price  of  their  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  would  remain  10  cents. 

It  was  the  first  change  in 
newspaper  price  here  since  1934. 
The  new  five-cent  price  applies 
to  St.  Louis  and  Greater  St. 
Louis.  It  has  been  in  effect  out¬ 
side  metropolitan  St.  Louis  for 
some  time. 


Press  Urged 
To  Aid  Vet 
Readjustment 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  20 — 
Editorials  advocating  missionary 
work  in  the  Orient  and  the 
newspaper’s  public  service  to 
returning  war  veterans  were 
urged  here  last  week  at  the  79th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association.  About  200 
Missouri  editors  registered  at  the 
meeting. 

Declaring  America  needs  self- 
education  about  the  Orient,  J.  B. 
Powell,  forgier  Missourian  and 
editor  of  the  China  Weekly  Re¬ 
view  at  Shanghai,  said  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  the  Far  East  would 
pay  huge  industrial  dividends 
and  go  far  in  preventing  an¬ 
other  World  War; 

“The  Orientals  can  be  trusted," 
he  said.  ‘‘We  should  turn  our 
attention  to  a  part  of  the  world 
that  needs  us  —  and  we  need 
them.” 

Addressing  the  association  at 
a  joint  meeting  with  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Women’s  Press  Club,  Ma¬ 
jor  Bobert  M.  White,  of  Mexico, 
former  White  House  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  War  Department, 
urged  Missouri  editors  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  tolerance  in  aiding 
servicemen  in  their  problems  of 
readjustment. 

‘"liie  returning  combat  soldier 
has  been  through  hell,”  Major 
White  said.  ‘‘He  isn’t  sure  the 
nation  he  fought  to  protect  ac¬ 
tually  knows  or  appreciates 
what  he  has  done.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  the  newspaper  to 
achieve  a  real  public  service.” 

Memorial  services  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  who  died 
in  the  last  year  were  conducted 
by  William  Southern,  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Independence  Examiner. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Idol,  Cass 
County  Democrat  at  Harrison- 


3-Ply  Newspaper 
Nuptials  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.  19 — A  three-ply 
newspaper  wedding  took  place 
Nov.  3  when  John  Irwin  Tucker, 
of  the  Chicago  Herald-Ameriess 
rewrite  staff,  was  married  to 
Shirley  Boyland,  of  the  repor 
torial  staff,  by  his  father,  the 
Bev.  Irwin  St.  John  Tucker,  of 
the  copy  desk. 

The  wedding  took  place  at  St 
Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  the  Bev.  Mr.  Tucker, 
widely  known  as  “Friar  Tuck,** 
is  pastor.  Since  the  Herald- 
American  rules  forbid  husband 
and  wife  from  both  working  on 
the  staff,  the  new  Mrs.  Tucker 
resigned  and  joined  the  adve^ 
tising  staff  of  Marshall  Field 
Company. 


ville,  president  of  the  Missouri 
Women’s  Press  Club,  and  W.  D. 
Hewitt,  editor,  Shelby  County 
Herald,  ShelbyViile,  president  of 
the  association,  presided. 

T.  Ballard  Watters,  editor, 
Marshfield  Mail,  Marshfield,  Mo., 
was  elected  president  of  the  ae 
sociation  at  its  annual  election 
of  officers.  George  P.  Johnson, 
Daily  Sun-Gazette  at  Fulton,  was 
elected  vicepresident,  and  Mrs. 
Frances  J.  O'Meaya,  Monitor  at 
Martinsburg,  was  reelected  sec¬ 
retary.  H.  B.  Long  of  Columbia 
was  named  to  continue  as  asso¬ 
ciation  manager. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  retiring  president, 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  along  with  L.  N.  Bow¬ 
man,  Tri-County  News  at  Kinf 
City.  Hold-over  members  of  the 
board  were  Meredith  Garten, 
Leader- Journal,  Pierce  City;  W. 
E.  Freeland,  Taney  County  Re¬ 
publican,  Forsyth;  James  D.  Idol 
Cass  County  Democrat,  Harrison- 
ville;  O.  J.  Ferguson,  Democrat- 
News,  Fredericktown,  and  Frank 
H.  Hollmann,  Banner,  Warren- 
ton. 
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ROGER  W.  BABSON 
His  uncanny  accuracy  hat  mada  hit 
Annual  Foracatt  tha  yaar’t  faaiura 
ttory  for  over  20  yaart. 


ROGER  W.  BABSON'S 

Business  and  Financial  Outlook 
for  1946 

For  release  December  27.*  Copy  about  1,000  words 

88 1  papers  subscribed  to  Mr.  Babson's 
Forecast  for  1 945 

YOUR  READERS  WILL  WANTTO  KNOW 
THE  1946  OUTLOOK 

Price,  based  on  circulation,  is  very  reasonable 
WRITE  or  WIRE 

Publishers  Financial  Bureau 

Babson  Park  57  Massachusetts 
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Bpeecli  Equipment 

^yifjonitoring  (^i^uipment 


This  REL  broadcasting  equipment  can  now  be  ordered  ...  to  meet 
or  exceed  present  FCC  requirements.’"  Entirely  new  .  .  .  with 
important  design  advancements. 

With  the  new  Armstrong  Modulator  .  .  .  providing  simple,  stable 
.  .  .  even  more  efficient  performance  than  ever  beforel 

Power  Output 

250  w4j:t 
1,000  watt 
3,000  watt 
10,000  watt 

Cat. 

603 —  Studio  Speech  Console,  table  type,  6  position. 

604—  Station  Speech  Console,  table  type,  combined  with  Cat.  600 
Monitor  and  transmitter  desk  control. 

Cat. 

600 — PM  Station  Frequency  and  Modulation  Monitor. 

Wire  or  write  today  for  technical  data,  prices  and  delivery  .  .  . 
or  better  yet  ...  do  as  other  broadcasters  have  already  done — 
send  your  order,  subject  to  later  confirmation,  thus  assuring  early 
delivery. 

*REL  FM  aquipmanf  guarantaad  to  maat  or  battar  tha  FCC  itandardt  of  good  anginaaring 
praetica  for  FM  Broadcast  itationi. 


Cat.  No. 
549A-DL 
5I8A-DL 
5I9A-DL 
520A.DL 


MICHIGAN 
M.  N.  Duffy  a  Co.,  Inc., 
2IH0  Grand  RIvar  Ava.,  W. 
OatroH,  Mkh. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
MIDWEST 

REL  Eguipmant  Salat,  Inc., 
(12  N.  Michigan  Blvd., 
Chicago,  III. 


PACIFIC  COAST 
Norman  B.  Naaly  Entarpritai, 
7422  Malrota  Avanua, 
Hollywood  4(.  Calif. 


PIONEER  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FM  TRANSMITTERS  EMPLOYING  ARMSTRONG  PHASE-SHIFT  MODUUTIOM 


RADIO  ENGINEERING  LABS.,  INC. 


/  N  .*Y. 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Vets  Seen  Making 
Good  Ad  Salesmen 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlmcm 

SINCE  the  early  part  of  1944, 

we  have  met  and  talked  to 
more  than  SO  honorably  dia* 
charged  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Practically  all  of  them  were  in* 
terested  in  advertising.  Many  of 
them  wanted  to  know  what  ex- 
pwrlence  and  training  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  get  in  the 
“Advertising  Game.” 

To  all  of  them  we  gave  the 
same  advice.  Call  on  a  weekly 
newspaper  or  daily  newspaper 
publisher  and  apply  for  a  Job 
selling  classified  advertising  or 
local  display  advertising.  Start 
at  any  salary  offered.  Subscribe 
to  Editos  k  PuBusm  and  any 
or  all  of  the  other  four  triMle 
papers  devoted  to  advertising 
and  selling.  Then  work  like 
H - . 

It’s  gratifying  to  us  to  know 
that  six  of  the  men  we  inter* 
viewed  followed  our  suggestion 
and  are  now  earning  $50  or  more 
each  week. 

What  the  Others  Did 

Nine  of  the  group  are  now 
working  as  Junior  Salesmen  for 
one  of  the  most  progressive  food 
advertisers  in  the  country  who 
have,  for  the  past  seven  years, 
■pent  most  of  their  money  in 
dally  newspapers.  During  the 
week  of  Oct.  15.  we  spent  three 
days  with  these  men  and  about 
100  regular  salesmen,  reviewing 
the  program  that  has  been  set  up 
for  1046. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  com* 
plete  report  of  what  transpired 
at  this  sales  convention;  but 
some  of  the  selling  Jobs  that  these 
new  men  have  done  in  the  past 
six  months  —  using  newspaper 
advertising  as  the  keystone  of 
their  sales  talks — should  encour* 
age  advertising  managers  and 
business  managers  of  newspa* 
pers  to  take  a  good  look  at  any 
veteran  who  is  back  in  civvies, 
and  who  thinks  he  would  like 
to  enter  the  advertising  business. 
Note  that  we  call  it  a  business, 
not  a  “Game.” 

A  young  naval  officer,  27  years 
old  with  39  months  of  service, 
had  spent  five  years  as  a  clerk 
and  later  assistant  manager  of  a 
grocery  chain  store,  applied  for 
a  Job.  When  asked  where  he 
wanted  to  work,  he  promptly 
said,  “Anywhere  in  the  United 
States.”  This  naturally  made  a 
bit  with  the  sales  manager. 

He  was  placed  In  a  territory 
where  he  had  formerly  worked, 
not  far  from  New  York.  Within 
two  weeks  he  had  contacted  three 
newspapers  that  carried  his 
firm’s  advertising.  Every  eve* 
ning  was  spent  reviewing  ad* 
vertising  trade  publications,  plus 
three  grocery  papers.  Within  10 
weeks  he  had  graduated  from 
the  ranks  of  a  Junior  salesman 
to  a  senior  salesman.  His  salary 
was  upped  $10  a  week. 

Another  one.  Mustered  out  in 
July  at  age  23,  after  three  years’ 


service,  and  with  no  selling  ex¬ 
perience,  he  followed  practically 
the  same  course  as  the  soldier 
Just  mentioned.  Today  he  also  is 
a  senior  salesman,  salary  $60  a 
week;  within  another  six  months 
he  will  be  an  executive  sales¬ 
man,  with  from  six  to  10  men 
under  him  and  a  salary  of  $75  a 
week,  plus  quarterly  bonuses  if 
he  makes  his  quotas.  He  will. 

Still  another  one.  A  veteran 
of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II.  Mustered  out  in  July,  1944, 
because  of  illness,  he  answered 
a  classified  ad  run  by  a  Chi¬ 
cago  publisher.  Out  of  more 
than  lOO  applicants,  he  landed 
the  Job.  He  is  now  running  the 
New  York  office  of  this  western 
publisher  and  averaging  over 
$90  a  week  on  a  straight  com¬ 
mission  basis. 

Selling  Has  Changed 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
sale  of  white  space  in  newspa¬ 
pers  has  changed  during  the  past 
four  years.  Paper  shortages  have 
made  order-takers  out  of  many 
men  who  did  not  enter  the  ser¬ 
vices  because  of  age  nr  physical 
disabilities. 

Some  of  these  men  do  not  real¬ 
ize  that  many  returning  veter¬ 
ans  are  about  “two  up”  on  the 
average  salesman.  First,  they 
are  physically  fit.  And  second, 
those  who  have  come  through 
without  serious  wounds  and  who 
have  saved  a  little  nest-egg,  are 
ready  to  buckle  down  to  the 
toughest  assignments. 

They  know  the  Importance  of 
being  prepared.  They  have 
learned  how  to  take  orders,  good 
or  bad.  and  carry  them  out  with¬ 
out  a  squawk. 

Recently,  we  made  a  brief  talk 
before  the  Cincinnati  Adver¬ 
tising  Club.  Present  were  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  three  local 
papers.  It  was  their  belief  that 
Cincinnati  now  has  more  than 
2.500  local  advertisers.  Some  use 
billboards;  others,  direct  mail; 
but  the  majority  use  newspa¬ 
pers. 

We  made  a  plea  for  the  small 
advertisers  in  this  group  of  2,500. 
We  suggested  that  the  three  pa¬ 
pers  make  a  Joint  survey  of  the 
town,  and  list  the  name  of  every 
local  advertiser  on  a  card.  Once 
the  census  has  been  taken,  the 
cards  might  be  classified  in  four 
grades — A,  B.  C  and  D  prospects. 
Then  the  cards  should  he  di¬ 
vided  into  three  piles,  and  each 
paper  take  over  the  selling  of 
the  group  he  had  chosen. 

Each  group  of  prospect  cards 
would  contain  the  same  percent¬ 
age  of  A,  B.  C  and  D  prospects. 
It  is  our  belief,  from  recent  ex¬ 
periences  with  returning  vet¬ 
erans,  that  if  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  they  could  ttim  many  of 
the  prospects  into  customers  that 
might  be  sold  continuous  sched¬ 
ules  of  three  ads  a  week. 

(No.  162  in  a  series) 


Runs  Free  Ads 
For  Veterans 

Rock  Spuncs,  Wyo.,  Nov.  19 — 
The  Rock  Springs  Sunday  Miner 
and  Daily  Rocket  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  both  papers  will 
publish  free  of  charge  want  ads 
designed  to  aid  returning  war 
veterans  In  obtaining  Jobs. 

In  an  announcement  appear¬ 
ing  in  both  newspapers.  It  was 
declared  that  veterans  returning 
“to  Rock  Springs  and  its  area 
will  need  Jobs.”  Realizing  this, 
the  announcement  said,  the 
Daily  Rocket  and  Sunday  Miner 
propose  to  assist  the  veterans  in 
a  practical  way. 

Both  newspapers  will  run  free 
of  charge  for  all  servicemen  and 
women  a  25-word  Employment 
Wanted  ad  for  three  days. 

Heorst  Ad  Service 
Escpands  Its  StaB 

Herbert  W.  Beyea,  manager 
of  Hearst  Advertising  Service, 
this  week  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  personnel  additions  in 
the  New  York  office.  All  are  re- 
recently  of  the  armed  forces. 

John  E.  Lang,  formerly  with 
McKesson  Robbins,  Joins  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Group.  Jesse  Spier, 
formerly  with  ffew  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Joins  the  Pacific  Coast 
Group.  Eugene  S.  Piper,  former¬ 
ly  with  Detroit  Times,  Joins  the 
sales  staff  specializing  on  Pic¬ 
torial  Review. 

F,  W.  Westerfeld,  William 
Weinlandt,  return  to  the  sales 
staff.  George  McKnight,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  Joins  the  sales  staff. 
Paul  Honaker,  formerly  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Joins  the  Retail 
Stores  Division. 

Henry  L.  Lytton,  formerly 
with  Ogden  Publishing,  Joins  the 
Plans  Department.  Edward  B. 
MacDonald,  formerly  with  Popu¬ 
lar  Publications,  Joins  the  Plans 
Department.  Frank  A.  Johnson, 
formerly  with  Dime  Savings 
Bank  of  Brooklyn,  Joins  the 
financial  sales  staff. 

■ 

Mackey's  Golden  Year 

When  Joseph  T.  Mackey,  Lino¬ 
type  president,  arrived  at  his 
office  Nov.  5,  he  found  a  gift  of 
flowers  on  his  desk  from  busi¬ 
ness  associates  to  mark  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  half  a  century  with 
the  Linotype  organization. 
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WANTED: 

Pony  Autoplates 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplatet 
urgently  needed.  If  you  oam  a 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  . 
not  m  MS#  ...  let  us  make  you  a 
liberal  offer  for  it  Send  detaib  to 
Wm#  N»wi»MM’  MatklMry  CMS—tlMl 
PlaiiriM#,  N.  J.  N.  Y.  OMm:  Ml  MS  Am. 


Morto  Heads 
Admen  in 
Caliiomia 

Lob  Anqxiks,  Nov.  19 — Walter 
W.  Marto,  assistant  manager  of 
advertising  sales  promotion  lor 
Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Associ- 
a  t  e  d  Newspa¬ 
pers,  was  elected 
president  of  the 
California  News¬ 
paper  Advertls- 
1  n  g  Managers 
Associa¬ 
tion,  southern 
unit,  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  here  re¬ 
cently. 

Other  officers 
elected  were: 

George  Weimer,  Marto 
advertising  manager,  Orsngt 
Daily  News,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  dailies;  Carlyle  Reed, 
co-publisher.  La  Meta  Seosi, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  week¬ 
lies;  Emery  Hardwick,  advertb 
ing  manager,  Arcadia  Tribaae, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

All  officers  will  serve  18 
months  because  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  CNAMA  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws  which  providei 
that  future  elections  will  be 
held  during  the  annual  summer 
conventions  beginning  wlfii  the 
1947  caucus. 

Mr.  Marto  for  12  years  was  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  manager 
of  the  Monrovia  Daily  Nevoe 
Post. 
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Misconceptions  about  Healthy  Hygiene y  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday* s  Type 


“Rub  other  Eye  to  Remove  Cinder” 

This  is  a  useless  method  that  only  increases  the 
danger  of  infection.  Doctors  recommend  rolling 
back  the  eyelid  of  the  afflicted  eye  upon  a  cotton 
covered  toothpick.  The  cinder  can  then  be  re¬ 
moved  easily  with  a  sterile  swab  dipped  in  boric 
acid  solution. 


“Preservatives  Keep  Canned  Foods  Safe” 

This  popular  explanation  of  why  they  keep  is 
untrue.  Canned  foods  keep  because  they  are 
hermetically  sealed  and  the  spoilage  organisms 
have  been  destroyed  by  heat. 


“Dangerous  to  Leave  Food  in  Open  Cans” 

This  is  a  widespread  misconception  about  canned 
foods.  So  wide  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  it.  The 
Department  says,  “Keep  the  food  cool  and  keep 
it  covered  is  all  that’s  necessary.” 


“Acrobats  are  Double-jointed” 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  there  are  no  such 
things  as  double-jointed  persons.  After  years  of 
practicing,  an  acrobat’s  ligaments  become 
stretched.  Ligaments  are  the  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  bones.  When  they  are  stretched,  nat¬ 
urally  greater  freedom  of  motion  is  possible. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER . . .  has  a  vital  interest  in  correcting  popular  misconceptions  regard¬ 
ing  health,  hygiene,  and  food.  We  publish  this  page  in  the  hope  of  scotching  a  few  false  notions 
that  have  persisted  in  regard  to  food  in  cans.  We  believe  this  is  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as  in 
our  own  interest  as  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  food  cans  and  other  containers. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  Park  Avenue  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FIBRE  AND  METAI.  CONTAINERS 


RADIO 

Milwaukee  Keeps  Busy 
Learning  About  ‘Tele’ 

By  L  W.  Herzog 

Asst.  General  Manager  of  Radio,  The  Journal  Co. 


(  Editor’s  Note  :  This  article  is 
reprinted  from  The  Torch,  mag¬ 
azine  of  the  Milwaukee  Adver¬ 
tising  Club.) 

WHEN  are  we  going  to  have 

television  in  Milwaukee? 

What  will  it  be  like  when  it 
does  come?  Will  it  be  in  color 
or  black  and  white? 

How  big  will  the  receiving 
screens  be?  How  much  will 
television  sets  cost? 

Will  the  networks  produce 
most  of  the  television  shows? 

What  type  of  television  shows 
will  Milwaukee  radio  stations 
be  able  to  produce? 

What  are  the  advertising  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  television? 

Mention  the  word  television 
today  in  the  presence  of  any 
alert  Milwaukee  advertising 
man.  and  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  questions  that  are  thrown  at 
you  in  rapid  fire  order. 

Some  Obvious  Conclusions 

About  all  we  can  tell  you 
about  television  is  the  story  of 
what  we  have  accomplished  in 
about  750  man-hours  of  experi¬ 
mental  work  at  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  some  of  the  obvi¬ 
ous  conclusions  we  have  reached. 

The  Journal's  television  sta¬ 
tion  is  WMJT.  It  is  not  on  the 
air  and  it  will  not  be  on  the  air 
until  a  program  schedule  can  be 
provided  by  the  network  and 
the  station  to  Justify  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  a  receiving  set  in  the 
average  home. 

However,  the  Journal’s  Radio 
City  does  have  a  completely 
equipped  television  studio,  and 
one  camera  and  a  receiving  set 
have  been  acquired. 

So  several  months  ago  Journal 
radio  executives  agreed  on  a 
plan  of  television  self-education 
for  members  of  the  WTMJ- 
WMFM  staff,  a  project  open  to 
all  members  of  the  staff  inter¬ 
ested  in  television  experimen¬ 
tation. 

45  Employes  ia  Club 

The  engineers  of  the  station 
took  an  intensive  course  in  the 
technical  side  of  television,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Phil  Laeser, 
WTMJ-WMFM  technical  super¬ 
visor  for  television  and  FM. 

Production  Manager  Warren 
Meed  and  other  members  of  the 
staff  worked  on  television  pro¬ 
duction  problems,  experimented 
with  lighting  effects,  camera 
angles,  direction  of  live  talent, 
make-up  and  programming. 

A  half  dozen  television  stage 
settings  were  constructed  and 
used  as  background  for  the  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  Radio  City  tele¬ 
vision  studio. 

Forty-five  employes  voluntar¬ 
ily  organized  a  Radio  City  Tele¬ 
vision  Club,  with  meetings  every 
other  week  in  the  studio,  and 
with  all  club  members  assisting 
in  directing,  producing  actual 
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off  -  the  -  air  television  shows. 
These  employes  represented 
every  department  at  Radio  City. 

Finally  live  talent  was  called 
in  and  a  complete  45-minute  off- 
the-air  television  show,  consist¬ 
ing  of  12  acts,  was  rehearsed 
and  produced  at  a  special  dem¬ 
onstration  showing  for  Journal 
executives.  The  show  came 
through  without  a  hitch. 

Now,  naturally,  all  this  tele- 
vision  experimentation  and 
study  on  the  part  of  the  Journal 
radio  staff  has  taught  a  great 
many  lessons  and  produced  a 
few  results  from  which  definite 
conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

In  the  first  place.  Radio  City 
staff  members  learned  that  when 
you  add  sight  to  sound,  you  in¬ 
crease  production  and  technical 
problems  many  times  over  the 
problems  you  meet  in  sound 
alone. 

12-16  Hours  for  One 

From  a  production  standpoint, 
they  learned  that  it  takes  from 
12  to  16  hours  of  camera  re¬ 
hearsal  for  a  one-hour  televi¬ 
sion  show. 

They  learned  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  takes  a  much 
larger  technical  staff  to  pro¬ 
duce  even  a  simple  type  of  tele¬ 
vision  show  than  it  does  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sound  show.  On  the  floor 
alone  it  takes  a  minimum  staff 
of  eight,  including  a  cameraman, 
dolly  man,  floor  men  to  handle 
lights  and  scenery,  the  floor  di¬ 
rector  and  assistant  director.  In 
the  television  control  room,  the 
average  television  show  requires 
at  least  three  more  operators, 
and  an  over-all  production  direc¬ 
tor.  Then  at  the  television  trans¬ 
mitter  two  more  operators  are 
necessary. 

Now,  that  adds  up  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  13  men,  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  produce  a  very  simple, 
easy  type  of  television  show, 
and  we  haven't  even  touched  on 
the  talent  that  takes  part  in  the 
show. 

Cost  Problsms 

Compare  the  manpower  re¬ 
quired  for  a  television  show  with 
the  three  men — say,  that  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  15-minute  news 
program  over  WTMJ,  and  you 
get  some  idea  of  the  increased 
problems  and  cost  of  producing 
television  in  Milwaukee. 

Add  to  that  the  sets  that  have 
to  be  made,  the  hours  of  re¬ 
hearsal  required  for  even  a  quar¬ 
ter-hour  video  show,  the  cost  of 
lighting  and  power,  and  you  may 
be  able  to  sit  down  and  answer 
for  yourself  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  at  the  beginning  of 
this  story. 

Yes,  television  is  an  entirely 
new  medium  of  entertainment, 
untried  and  experimental  .  .  . 
with  the  only  sure  thing  about 
it  the  fact  that  one  way  or  an- 


Campaign  Guide 
For  Hospital  Aid 

The  Advertising  Council  has 
just  Issued  a  campaign  guide 
booklet  on  nurse-recruitment 
themes.  The  guide  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  distributed  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  since  the  war  ended. 

Sample  ads  and  copy  stress 
the  shortage  of  graduate  nurses 
in  65%  of  U.  S.  hospitals  and  of 
other  personnel  in  55%  of  them. 
The  booklet  also  contains  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Dr.  Thomas  Parran, 
U.  S.  Surgeon  General. _ 

other,  in  one  form  or  another, 
it’s  coming. 

The  part  that  the  local  radio 
station  will  play  in  the  televi¬ 
sion  picture  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
termined. 

Working  with  off-the-air  tele¬ 
vision  and  in  a  modern,  well- 
equipped  television  studio, 
WTMJ  -  WMFM  staff  members 
will  continue  building  sets, 
learning  the  technique  of  the 
camera  combined  with  the  mike, 
experimenting  with  lighting  ef¬ 
fects  and  colors  and  make-up. 
From  time  to  time,  in  the  next 
few  months,  the  Journal  plans 
more  off-the-air  demonstrations 
for  advertisers,  public  service 
groups  and  its  own  staff. 

In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that, 
whatever  may  develop  in  the 
television  field,  in  six  months  or 
a  year  or  two  years.  Radio  City 
staff  members  will  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  at  least  with  what  can 
and  what  cannot  be  done. 

■ 

Dalton  Begins  Duties 
In  State  Department 

Washington,  Nov.  20 — Neil  T. 
Dalton,  former  acting  head  of 
OWI  whose  appointment  to  the 
foreign  liquidation  staff  of  the 
State  Department  was  an¬ 
nounced  several  weeks  ago,  has 
taken  over  his  duties  with  the 
title  of  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Areas  and  Public  Relations 
Consultant. 

He  has  succeeded  Henry  C. 
Flower,  called  back  to  his  post 
as  a  director  and  vicepresident 
of  the  J.  Walter  'Thompson 
Company  advertising  agency. 
Dalton  is  on  leave  as  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal, 
m 

Collins  Back  in  Wilson 

Patrick  J.  Collins,  back  from 
three  and  one-half  years  of 
Army  service,  has  resumed  his 
duties  as  circulation  manager 
of  the  Wilson  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Times. 


Radio  Station 
Aides  Discuss 
News  Coverage 

Sprigfield,  Ill.,  Nov.  16 — Rep. 
resentatives  of  21  Illinois  radio 
stations  in  session  here  tc^ay  for 
a  radio  news  clinic  generally 
agreed  that  stations  should  de¬ 
velop  their  own  news  gatherini 
departments. 

Much  of  the  discussion  in 
round-table  fashion  dealt  with 
the  importance  of  local  newt  to 
the  radio  station.  Too  frequent 
newscasts  were  condemned  and 
it  was  suggested  that  regular 
news  announcements  should  be 
carried  at  times  best  suiM  to 
the  majority  of  listeners  and 
that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  improve  the  quality  of  local 
radio  news.  It  was  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  independent  newi 
staffs  were  advocated. 

It  was  also  urged  that  trivial 
police  court  news  be  omitted  and 
that  any  news  of  questionable 
taste  be  passed  up  because  of  t^ 
listener’s  inability  to  avoid  of¬ 
fensive  features  of  a  newscast. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by 
more  than  40  persons  from  over 
the  ninth  district  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters. 

E.  R.  Vadeboncoeur,  vice- 
president  of  WSYR,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  chairman  of  the  NAB 
Radio  News  Committee,  was  a 
speaker.  Fred  Siebert,  director 
of  the  University  of  Illinois 
School  of  Journalism,  discussed 
libel  and  slander  precautions  for 
radio  broadcasts. 

The  Illinois  meeting  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  serve  as  the  pattern 
for  similar  state  gathering  un¬ 
der  the  sponsorship  of  NAB. 

■ 

Doily  Conducts  Poll 
On  Military  Training 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Nov.  19-^o1- 
lowing  its  policy  of  giving  u 
much  attention  as  possible  to 
news  affecting  teen  age  readers, 
the  St.  Joseph  Gazette  conducted 
a  poll  of  public  and  parochial 
high  school  male  students  re¬ 
cently  to  determine  their  senti¬ 
ments  on  universal  military 
training. 

An  overwhelming  majority 
voted  for  service  in  the  armed 
forces  rather  than  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  substitute  traininf 
plans  if  the  Congress  orders  a 
compulsory  program. 

The  Gazette  played  the  results 
of  the  poll  in  top  heads  on  page 
one,  splitting  the  returns  so  u 
to  use  stories  on  two  succeeding 
days. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C. 


1584  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD,  CAL 


PORTER  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Everett  L.  Dillard — Gen.  Mgr. 
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ttCA  tabomfoHes-Ceniw  of  Kadto  and  Mlodronh  Rosoor^ 


RCA  Laboratories  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  are 
far  more  than  one  of  the  most  modem  and 
best-equipped  laboratories  ever  built.  It  is 
a  community  of  scientists,  research  men 
and  technicians— each  a  top  man  in  his  field 
—each  working  with  the  other— contribut¬ 
ing  wherever  and  whenever  his  specialized 
knowledge  will  help. 

It  is  a  “university  of  ideas”— where  vi¬ 
sions  are  graduated  as  practical  realities  . . . 
where  human  wants  are  fulfilled  through 
the  creation  of  new  products  and  processes, 
new  services  and  markets. 

It  is  a  birthplace  of  scientific,  industrial 
and  social  progress  for  the  entire  nation. 


It  is  the  reason  why  anything  bearing  the 
letters  “RCA”— from  a  radio  tube  to  your 
television  receiver  of  tomorrow— is  one  of 
the  finest  instruments  of  its  kind  that  science 
has  yet  achieved. 

For  just  as  the  RCA  electron  tube,  tele¬ 
vision  receiver,  radio,  or  the  Victrola,  is 
stamped  by  the  RCA  trademark,  so  does 
the  product  itself  bear  a  stamp  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  research  that  gives  RCA  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  the  field  of  radio  and  electronics. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA 
Building,  Radio  City,  New  York  20.  Listen 
to  The  RCA  Shoto,  Sundays,  4:30  P.  M., 
Eastern  Time,  over  the  NBC  network. 


PIONEERING 

Scientists  and  research  men  who 
work  in  RCA  Laboratories  made 
many  vital  contributions  in  help¬ 
ing  to  win  the  war  through  appli¬ 
cation  of  radio,  electronic,  radar 
and  television  techniques.  Their 
skills  now  are  devoted  to  peace¬ 
time  applications  of  these  sciences. 

At  RCA  Laboratories  the  elec¬ 
tron  microscope,  radar,  all-elec¬ 
tronic  television  (featuring  the  pro¬ 
jection  system  for  the  home)  and 
many  other  new  in.struments  of 
radio,  including  hundreds  of  new 
electron  tubes,  were  developed  to 
improve  and  to  extend  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  radio  around  the  world. 


RADIO  CORRORATIOM  of  AMERICA 
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Machinery  Production 
To  Hit  Stride  by  June 


By  Charies  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA,  Nov.  19— The 

graphic  arts  industry  of  the 
nation  may  expect  during  the 
years  1946*47  a  period  of  marked 
activity  while  private  business 
catches  up  on  its  needs,  delegates 
attending  the  two*dav  sessions 
of  the  third  annual  Philadelphia 
Graphic  Arts  Meeting  and  Print¬ 
ing  exhibit,  held  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Printing  Industries 
of  Philadelphia,  Inc.,  were  told. 

Competitive  problems,  it  was 
related,  will  be  delayed  while 
making  up  for  time  lost  by  the 
war.  Meantime,  latest  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  War  Production 
Board's  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  indicate  that  reconver¬ 
sion  in  the  printing  trades  ma¬ 
chinery  industry  will  be  slower 
than  in  most  industrial  activi¬ 
ties.  so  that  it  will  probably  be 
seven  months  or  so  before  new 
printing  presses  and  other  ma¬ 
chines  can  be  produced. 

Hcnd  to  Get  Castings 

In  explaining  the  delay  in 
completion  of  printing  trades 
machinery.  WPB  said  machinery 
of  this  type  is  very  complicated 
and  cannot  be  made  or  assem¬ 
bled  quickly.  Ordinarily  it  re¬ 
quires  from  six  to  eight  months 
to  complete  a  printing  machine 
and  ship  it  when  plants  are  In 
normal  operation.  But  under 
present  conditions,  involving 
clearing  plants  of  war  invento¬ 
ries,  fixtures  and  tools  and  se- 
ciu'ing  castings  and  other  ma¬ 
terials,  it  will  take  longer  to  get 
into  regular  operation.  Many 
manufacturers  report  serious 
difficulties  in  getting  castings, 
which  represent  75%  by  weight 
of  the  finished  machines. 

“Indications  are  that  bv  June. 
1948."  read  a  report  submitted 
to  the  convention,  “estimated 
monthly  production  will  be 
about  $6,400,000.  Under  normal 
conditions,  printing  trades  ma¬ 
chinery  is  completed  and  shipped 
at  a  rate  of  over  $4,000,000  worth 
a  month  (the  1939  figures),  but 
production  and  shipments  to¬ 
taled  only  $2,000,000  last  month. 

“The  value  of  the  total  output 
of  printing  equipment  builders 
during  the  past  18  months  has 
ranged  from  $42,000,000  to  $48,- 
000.000  per  quarter,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $180,000,000  per  annum. 
Few  of  the  products  deliver^, 
however,  were  printing  machin¬ 
ery;  over  84%  were  gun  mounts, 
recoil  mechanism,  shells,  rockets, 
radar  equipment,  range  finding 
apparatus  and  machine  tools." 

Proceaaes  Improved 

Impending  new  advances  in 
printing  processes  were  forecast 
by  Leslie  W.  Clayboum,  famed 
Chicago  inventor  of  printing 
machinery  and  consulting  engi¬ 
neer  on  letterpress,  photoengrav¬ 
ing  and  electrotj^ing.  While 
greater  accuracies  and  faster 
presses  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
greater  improvements  than  an¬ 
ticipated  can  be  expected. 

“The  plate-making  industry 
has  expanded  greatly,”  he  said. 


“Precision  and  accuracy  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  Precision 
printers  shortly  are  going  to  get 
plates  that  can  be  adlusted  to 
presses  much  more  rapidly  than 
now.” 

A  shortage  of  technicians  pre¬ 
vails  as  of  today  in  the  color 
processes,  said  Mr.  Clayboum, 
but  the  day  of  color — and  more 
color — is  just  around  the  comer, 
with  possibilities  that  puzzle 
the  imagination. 

Letter  press  printers  who  are 
thinking  of  installing  litho- 
eranhic  equipment  were  advised 
by  Walter  E.  Soderstrom.  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Photo-Lithograph¬ 
ers  to  make  a  careful  survey  of 
their  situation  before  going 
ahead. 

“Any  one  who  plans  on  com¬ 
ing  into  the  lithographic  indus¬ 
try  should  be  absolutely  sure  of 
his  reasons,”  said  Mr.  Soder¬ 
strom.  “He  should  know  why 
he  wants  to  install  litho  equip¬ 
ment.  what  kind  of  work  he  will 
produce,  whether  there  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  his  work,  what  competi¬ 
tion  already  exists,  what  capital 
investment  is  necessary,  and  the 
availability  of  skilled  craftsmen.” 

Six  hundred  luncheon  guests 
sat  more  or  less  snellbound  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue 
Stratford  while  Capt.  Michael 
H.  Bruno,  research  officer.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Army  Map  Service, 
U.  S.  Army,  relate  hitherto  un¬ 
revealed  facts  about  the  “near- 
miracles”  performed  by  our 
mapmakers  during  the  war. 

Map-Making  Story  Told 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  the  Army 
has  made  more  than  472,000,000 
maps,  a  pile  42  miles  high  if  laid 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  or  cov¬ 
ering  100  square  miles  laid  out 
on  the  ground.  Thirty  tons  of 
maps  a  day  was  an  average  or¬ 
der.  In  Europe,  from  Normandy 
beaches  to  V-E  Day,  some  60,- 
000,000  maps  were  made — com¬ 
plete  with  hedgerows  and  fence¬ 
lines. 

In  the  Pacific  the  “topo”  units 
worked  over  areas  never  before 
mapped  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Actually,  said  Captain 
Bruno,  presses  were  operate  on 
trucks  in  transit.  Some  of  the 
finest  300-line  screen  work  was 
done  in  Leyte  in  competition 
with  heat,  rust,  insects,  dust,  oxi¬ 
dation  and  supply  problems. 
Contact  screens,  plastic  plates, 
glue-reversal  processes  to  con¬ 
serve  film  and  color-proving 
processes  to  prove  maps  before 
printing — all,  were  taken  in 
stride. 

“They  went  away,  many  of 
them  only  apprentices.”  said 
Captain  Bruno,  “but  they  are 
coming  back  full-fledged  litho¬ 
graphers  with  such  experience 
as  they  never  would  have  had 
otherwise.  And  their  influence 
for  the  immediate  future  will  be 
not  only  to  stimulate  litho¬ 
graphy,  but  all  graphic  arts.” 

For  the  first  time  in  the  long 


AT  THE  OVERSEAS  PRESS  CLUB 

Pictured  at  a  recent  party  for  new  members  of  the  Overseos  Press 
Club  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  ore,  left  to  right:  Sonia  Tomara 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Red  Mueller  of  NBC,  just  back 
from  Tokyo;  Mrs.  Frank  Eluckhohn  and  Mr.  Kluckhohn.  New  York 
Times  correspondent  who  interviewed  Hirohito  ond  is  now  on 
assignment  in  Argentina. 


history  of  Printing  Industries  of 
Philadelphia.  Inc.,  (they  were 
known  as  Typothetae  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  until  the  courts  ap¬ 
proved  a  change  of  name  a  few 
weeks  ago),  their  gold  medal  of 
achievement  this  year  went  to  a 
person  outside  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry.  The  1945  award  was 
made  to  Former  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Owen  J.  Rob¬ 
erts,  who  addressed  the  assem¬ 
blage  on  "The  Obligations  of  the 
United  States  in  the  World 
Crisis.” 

The  newly  elected  president 
of  the  Printing  Industry  of 
America,  Inc.,  James  F.  New¬ 
comb.  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  at¬ 
tended  sessions  and  read  a  paper 
on  “Greater  Benefits  from  Na¬ 
tional  Unity.”  Two  days  were 
given  over  to  examination  of  the 
expansive  printing  exhibit  ex¬ 
tending  over  most  of  the  hotel’s 
roof  garden — all  of  it  attesting 
the  variety,  quality  and  volume 
of  printing  done  by  local  estab¬ 
lishments  during  the  last  war 
year. 

■ 

Boston  Herald  Issues 
New  Tips  for  Teens' 

Boston,  Nov.  19 — The  second 
edition  of  the  Herald’s  promo¬ 
tion  book.  “Tips  for  Teens" 
rolled  off  the  presses  this  week 
in  time  for  Christmas  sales. 

It  consists  of  daily  columns 
written  by  Elinor  Williams, 
whose  column  was  the  first  of 
the  bobby  sox  type  published  by 
any  Boston  paper. 

The  128-page  book  has  sold 
10,000  copies  at  $1  each,  and 
answers  questions  of  bobby  sox- 
ers  and  their  boy  friends  on 
good  health,  manners,  good 
grooming,  and  how  to  win  pop¬ 
ularity.  The  book  is  printed  in 
colors  and  is  hand-bound.  Sold 
to  outlets  at  60  cent  cost,  it  is 
retailed  at  department  stores  and 
book  stores. 

Subscribers  to  the  Herald  are 
offered  a  coupon  which  they 
may  send  direct  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  the  book. 


Occupation  Army  Gets 
U.  S.  Paris  Editions 

American  occupation  forces 
in  Germany  and  Austria  will 
be  able  now  to  subscribe  to  the 
European  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  Paris 
Post  through  the  Army’s  In¬ 
formation  and  Education  Di¬ 
vision.  Previously  only  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  has  been 
available  daily. 


Tobacco  Market 
Breaks  More  Records! 

Winston-Salem’s  tobacco 
market  has  already  sold  46 
million  pounds  at  the  highest 
prices  since  1919.  In  one  day’s 
selling  the  average  was  146.34 
per  hundred  pounds. 

What  does  this  mean  to  ad¬ 
vertisers? 

Simply  this :  That  the  farmers 
In  this  rich  agricultural  area 
will  have  MORE  money  to  buy 
the  things  you’re  beginning  to 
want  to  sell. 

The  PLUS  purchasing  power 
represented  by  "yellow  gold" 
when  added  to  Winston-Salem's 
tremendous  Industrial  activity 
makes  this  a  "must”  market  In 
North  Carolina  by  any  com¬ 
parison. 


Journal  and  Sentinel 

Wiasten-Salsm,  North  CoroIlM 

National  Raproaantatioaat 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
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Such  imports  are  fertile  economic  soil  for  national  growth.  Out  of  these 
imports  flourishes  the  ability  to  produce  more  of  the  things  the  United  States 
needs.  As  the  ability  to  supply  increases,  so  does  the  ability  to  buy.  In  the 
prewar  year  of  1938,  depressed  as  it  was  by  international  trade  difficulties, 
exports  to  these  countries  exceeded  $800,000,000.  When  wartime  restrictions 
are  lifted,  the  possibilities  are  limitless. 

Thus,  even  to  the  United  States  coffee  is  considerably  more  than  a  favorite 
beverage.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  common  currency  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  . . . 
helping  to  transform  Latin  America  from  an  enormous  potential  market  to 
one  that  is  increasingly  real  and  profitable.  A  market  of  such  magnitude  may 
mean  the  difference  between  success  and  failure 
of  postwar  plans  for  full  employment  in  the 
United  States . . .  prosperity  and  well-being  for 
ail  the  American  countries. 


HEARD  it  said,  “We  drink  enough  coffee  to  float  a  ship.”  Have  you 
wcontidered  the  literal  truth  of  this?  The  coffee-loving  people  of  America 
do  drink  enough  to  float  not  one — but  hundreds  of  ships.  For  it  takes 
than  water  to  keep  a  ship  afloat.  It  also  takes  trade.  And  coffee  is  the 
'isdiiion  of  trade  between  the  Americas. 

of  the  coffee  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  supplied  by  the  nine 
■ffliber  countries  of  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau.  105,000,000  friendly 
“pk  live  in  the  coffee-producing  countries  of  Latin  America.  To  them 
is  more  than  a  cheering  beverage.  It  is  the  key  to  the  future. 

^1>eir  coffee  exports  enable  them  to  buy  from  the  United  States  the  things 
*y  want  and  need: 


the  machinery  to  increase 
productivity,  the  equipment  to  develop  their 
ices,  the  finished  goods  to  raise  their  stand- 
f  living. 


COFFEE 


PAN-AMERICAN  COFFEE  BUREAU 
120  Wall  St.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


There’s  Still  No  Sign 
Of  ‘Miracle’  Camera 


By  Jack  Price 

THE  subject  of  the  postwar  cam¬ 
era  is  still  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  many  newsphotogra- 
phers.  In  answer  to  the  several 
inquiries  for  information  about 
the  so-called  miracle  camera  or 
cameras,  we  report  inability  to 
locate  any  camera  which  re¬ 
motely  approaches  that  classi¬ 
fication. 

In  short,  our  information 
about  the  modern  cameras  to 
date  leads  us  to  believe  that 
there  has  not  been  any  super¬ 
mechanism  developed  which 
would  materially  change  the 
present  modus  operand!. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  camera  which  promises  to 
dislodge  the  Graphic  as  standard 
newsphotographers’  equipment. 
There  are  a  number  of  cameras 
which  will  be  utilized  as  sup¬ 
plemental  equipment  .  .  .  the 
miniature  3Smm  boxes  and  the 
slightly  larger  sized  2V4  x  3V4 
square.  As  yet  no  information  is 
available  as  to  the  production 
of  foreign  make  cameras  such 
as  the  Leica,  Contax,  Super 
Ikonta  and  Rolleifiex. 

However,  any  manufacturer 
who  desires  to  make  the  Ger¬ 
man  patented  cameras  may  do 
so  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  $15 
for  patent  rights  ( not  exclusive ) 
and  is  willing  to  chance  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  construction. 

Makers  Optimistic 

Oddly,  we  learn  that  there 
have  been  few  manufacturers 
who  thought  the  iMtent  rights 
were  even  worth  the  $15.  Al¬ 
most  every  American  manufac¬ 
turer  is  confident  that  he  will 
produce  a  camera  which  may 
surpass  any  made  abroad. 

The  most  radical  change  in 
camera  design  that  we  have  yet 
seen  is  that  which  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  construction  of  the 
Robotron.  This  particular  cam¬ 
era  was  specifically  designed  for 
use  in  m^ical  photography  but 
appears  to  have  many  uses.  Our 
reason  for  describing  this  box  is 
because  it  has  promise  of  devel¬ 
opment  for  use  in  newsphotog- 
raphy. 

The  Robotron  in  its  present 
stage  is  a  35mm  camera  employ¬ 
ing  only  stroboscopic  lighting. 
It  was  created  by  former  Cap¬ 
tain  RoUin  King  of  the  Army 
Signal  Corps.  With  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Bert  Berlant,  a  blueprint 
was  drafted  and  presented  to  the 
Army  Surgeon  General. 

It  was  so  promising  that  after 
suggesting  certain  characteris¬ 
tics  be  included,  a  request  was 
made  to  the  Chief  Signal  Of¬ 
ficer  to  complete  the  develop¬ 
ment  The  research  and  final 
perfection  were  accomplished  by 
the  Army  Pictorial  Service,  En¬ 
gineering  Division.  The  Robot¬ 
ron  was  perfected  and  now  is  a 
reality  and  is  already  being  used 
for  medical  photography  in  sev¬ 
eral  Army  hospitals. 

In  order  to  provide  the  stro¬ 


boscopic  type  lifting,  a  special 
circular  tube  sxoboscope  lamp 
was  developed  by  engineers  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.  This 
small  lamp  is  swt  around,  the  lens 
and  is  synchronized  with  the 
shutter  with  working  speeds  to 
l/2S,000th  of  a  second.  Another 
feature  of  the  camera  is  the  film 
transporting  mechanism  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  double 
expose.  There  is  also  an  auto¬ 
matic  camming  device  which 
closes  the  diaphragm  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  aperture  in  connection  with 
the  fiash  synchronization. 

The  camera  has  been  used  suc- 
cess^lly  in  crime  detection 
work.  In  its  present  state  the 
camera  is  not  practical  for  news- 
photography  routine  work  but  it 
has  basic  fundamentals  which 
are  applicable  after  further  de¬ 
velopments  have  been  made. 
For  the  present  it  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  close-up  candid  snap¬ 
shots. 

The  basic  design  of  the  Robot¬ 
ron  offers  great  possibilities  for 
the  development  of  an  excellent 
news  camera.  It  has  been  made 
practically  fool-proof  and  may  be 
operated  by  anyone  with  a  few 
hours  instruction.  The  focusing 
is  another  feature  which  makes 
it  simple  to  operate.  The  view¬ 
ing  mirror  is  connected  with  the 
focusing  cam  thereby  insuring 
the  precision  which  is  similar  to 
the  reflex  type.  The  camera  is 
light  and  compact. 

Until  the  electrical  wizards  de¬ 
velop  a  comparable  size  battery 
and  condenser  pack,  the  stand¬ 
ard  size  unit  is  employed  and  it 
has  more  weight  than  a  news- 
photographer  would  care  to 
carry  on  his  shoulder. 

Captain  King  and  Berlant  are 
now  manufacturing  the  Robot- 
rons  and  they  informed  us  that 
they  hope  to  develop  a  similar 
type  camera  for  news  work  but 
that  it  will  require  some  time.  It 
took  them  only  five  months  to 
perfect  the  final  stages  of  the 
Robotron. 

They  may  produce  a  different 
type  camera  for  the  newsphotog- 
rapher,  but  even  with  all  the 
extraoi^inary  construction  and 
design  it  is  still  not  a  miracle 
camera. 

From  the  Mcdl  Bag 

A  NEWSPAPER  photographer 

in  Los  Angeles  writes,  "large 
newspapers  should  have  their 
own  planes  and  now  that  the 
war  is  over  it  won’t  be  difficult 
to  get  them.  The  plane  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  and  not  a  luxury  item 
for  the  paper.  From  a  photo¬ 
graphic  standpoint,  the  paper 
can  cover  long  range  assign¬ 
ments  with  a  comparable  cost  to 
that  of  ordinary  travelling.  I 
know  that  a  small  number  of 
newspapers  now  operate  their 
own  planes  but  how  long  will  it 
take  other  publishers  to  realize 
the  advantage  of  using  a  plane 
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Designed  for  medical  photography,  this  Robotron  now  is  being 
developed  for  adaptation  for  newsphotography  work.  . 


for  photography  if  not  for  pro¬ 
motion?” 

Cur  L.  A.  cameramen  should 
be  patient.  There  are  a  number 
of  newspapers  ready  to  operate 
planes.  But  considering  that 
more  than  1,000  dailies  are  still 
without  any  photographic  facili¬ 
ties  whatever,  the  question  of 
using  planes  for  newsphotogra¬ 
phy  isn’t  so  important  at  the 
moment. 


Conditions  in  Europe 
ERNIE  PRINCE,  INP  feature 
editor,  just  returned  from  a 
four  months’  trip  through  Eu¬ 
rope,  tells  us  that  the  Emopean 
newsphotographers  are  having  a 
tough  time.  Aside  from  the  reg¬ 
ulations  established  by  the  va¬ 
rious  governments,  which  are 
extremely  strict,  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials,  if  they  can  be.  obtained, 
are  beyond  reason. 

Flash-bulbs  cost  a  dollar  each 
in  legal  channels  but  are  usually 
bought  in  the  black-market  for 
higher  prices.  .  .  .  The  device  in¬ 
vented  by  NEA  and  Acme  engi¬ 
neers,  which  records  pictures  on 
phonograph  records  is  now 
being  adopted  by  industrial  con¬ 
cerns.  We  learn  that  organiza¬ 
tions  publishing  pictures  in  their 
monthly  house  organs  have 
found  this  system  of  pictures 
sent  by  wire,  most  practical.  .  .  . 
Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Co.  has 
just  published  a  picture  book 
containing  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  New  York  City,  madej 
by  Andreas  Feininger,  Life  staff 
cameraman,  with  foreword  by 
John  Erskine. 


Form  Photo  Service 

George  Emme  has  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Association  to 
join  with  Rocco  Padulo,  former 
ly  of  the  Chicago  Times  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-American,  in  estab¬ 
lishing  Chicago  Photographers. 

They  have  formed  a  partner 
ship  in  conducting  the  photo¬ 
graphic  service  with  Mar|it 
Ruppel,  wife  of  Louis  Ruppel. 
Chicago  newspaper  executive. 
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Newspaper  Promotion  ' 

Aids  Writing  Contest 

The  aid  of  daily  newspapers  is 
being  enlisted  by  Scholastic, 
magazine  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  in  its  national  writing  con¬ 
test.  Already  working  with  the 
organization  are  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  Newark  (N.  J.)  News. 

While  the  awards,  judging, 
school  contacts,  publicity  leaflets, 
etc.,  are  handled  by  the  maga¬ 
zine,  the  cooperating  newspapers  ^  , 

take  an  active  part  in  the  run-i 

ning  of  the  contest  by  publishing CCS  in  rrincipal  citi^ 

stories  and  entry  blanks. 
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T o  ctUbrtU  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  then  longett  reil  line 
in  America,  the  Erie  Railroad 
arranged  a  now  famous  junket 
for  May  14,  18JI.  Included 
among  the  guests  who  made  the 
427-mile  trip  were  President 
Millard  Fillmore,  sereral  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  cabinet  and  Daniel 
Webster,  who  it  pictured  here 
41  he  elected  to  trarei. 


SAMPLE  OF  THE  NEW  AND  BEHER 


In  his  hair  was  the  snow  of  69  active  years— but 
in  the  heart  and  mind  of  Daniel  Webster  was 
ever«youthful  eagerness  to  sample  new  and  bet* 
ter  things. 

So  when  the  Erie  Railroad  celebrated  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  first  **long**  rail  line»  he  prescribed  his 
own  accommodations.  Other  distinguislMd  guests 
could  ride  in  coaches  if  they  preferred  —  Mr. 
Webster  would  take  a  rocking  chair  on  an  open 
flatcar,  so  as  not  to  miss  anything  new  and  ex¬ 
citing. 

Were  he  with  us  today,  Daniri  would  still  find 
new  and  better  things  along  the  lines  of  the  Erie. 
Heavy  grades  that  ^'bottlenecked**  freight  move¬ 
ments  for  a  long  time,  have  bowed  down  before 


General  Motors  Diesel  locomotives  —  and  long 
strings  of  freight  cars  now  move  with  dependable 
on-time  regulimty  without  split-up  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Jersey  City. 

Here,  as  in  the  service  of  83  other  major  lines 
and  heavy  industries,  this  modem  motive  power 
is  dramatically  heralding  new  and  better  things 
to  come. 

For  their  great  power,  their  speed,  their  un¬ 
matched  smoothness  make  one  thing  clear: 
When  whole  lines  become  completely  GM 
Dieselized,  schedules  can  be  clipped,  costs  still 
more  reduced — and  all  your  travels  blessed  with 
fresh  new  comfort  and  ease. 
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CLASSIFIED 

Classified  Men  Urged 
To  Take  Stock  Now 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 


NEWSPAPER  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  like  all  other  private  in- 
dust^,  is  experiencing  the  strain 
of  reconver^on.  There  is  no 
panacea  for  all  the  current  and 
future  ills  of  the  profession. 
Solutions  to  these  many  prob¬ 
lems  will  have  to  be  found  in  a 
flexible  postwar  program.  And, 
too,  the  pliability  of  the  program 
will  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
alert  and  farsighted  managerl^ 
efforts. 

Newsprint  shortages  still  pre¬ 
sent  a  serious  problem.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  publish^  reports,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  current  quarter  will 
necessitate  continued  and  even 
graater  conservation  of  space. 
These  same  reports  indicate  that 
the  first  quarter  of  1946  will  be 
comparable  to  that  period  of 
1941. 

This  gives  little  or  no  hope  for 
any  increased  revenue  through 
expanded  sales  plans.  Hence, 
management  will  have  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  increasing 
revenue  if  the  current  sales  and 
office  staffs  are  to  be  kept 
"happy.” 

No  Improvement  Seen 

In  the  near  future,  personnel 
will  be  the  greatest  problem  of 
management  and  ooeration.  Con¬ 
sumer  prices  have  increased. 
The  averaae  increase  of  all  con¬ 
sumer  purchases,  this  does  not 
Include  luxuries,  is  estimated  at 
approximately  S0% — with  the 
prospects  of  more  Increases. 
With  food  and  clothing  prices  up 
40%  to  90%.  the  classified  work¬ 
ers  will  have  to  earn  more 
money  or  seek  other  lines  of  en¬ 
deavor  to  meet  normal  living  ex¬ 
penses. 

Other  items  which  will  affect 
the  individual  emnlove  are  in¬ 
creased  rentals.  Though  small 
they  will  add  to  the  general  idt- 
uation,  and  the  possibility  of 
shortages  and  increased  prices 
of  heating  fuel.  The  over-all 
housing  problem,  too,  will  en¬ 
courage  unrest 

"Bonuses”  and  “premiums,” 
illegal  as  they  may  be,  must  be 
paid  if  adequate  or  even  "avail¬ 
able"  living  accommodations 
are  to  be  found.  The  success 
of  organized  labor  to  effect  wage 
increases  will  have  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  similar  demand  by 
unorganized  or  white  -  collar 
workers.  Classified  management 
will  have  to  plan  for  and  en¬ 
counter  this  problem  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

Speaking  of  the  housing  situa¬ 
tion,  watch  for  legislation  in  be¬ 
half  of  public  housing.  The  con¬ 
dition  is  that  serious.  The 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  financing  of  local 
home  building  by  local  public 
bousing  authorities.  Classified 
advertising  should  carry  the 
message  of  these  completed 
dwellings  to  potential  buyers 
and  tenants. 


With  the  prospects  of  ad  and 
space  rationing  to  continue  until 
such  time  as  more  newsprint  is 
available,  an  enterprising  classi¬ 
fied  manager  should  consider  the 
possibility  of  developing  those 
particular  classifications  which 
lend  themselves  to  existing  con¬ 
ditions  and  circumstances.  ^ 

Well  "rooted”  advertlsers.'^in 
these  classifications,  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  further  when  a  more 
opportune  time  is  at  hand.  The 
index  to  these  classifications  can 
be  found  in  present  day  changes 
and  trends. 

Consider  the  merchandise 
classification.  With  the  sale  of 
surplus  war  properties,  over 
150,000  different  kinds  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  bogged  down  and 
with  the  estimated  value  run¬ 
ning  into  billions  of  dollars,  the 
merchandise  classification  can  be 
sold  as  one  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive. 

Some  of  the  surplus  properties 
have  found  their  way  to  the 
shelves  of  the  small,  individual 
retailer.  This  dealer,  at  a  future 
time,  will  represent  a  local  out¬ 
let  for  national  manufacturers. 
A  satisfied  advertiser  now  would 
be  a  genuine  asset  in  the  future. 

With  the  curtailment  of  war 
manufacturing  and  war  Jobs, 
there  will  be  available,  in  the 
near  future,  a  vast  reserve  of 
ntanpower  which  can  be  directed 
through  classified  advertising 
back  to  previous  occupations  of 
personal  service.  Many  will 
capitalize  upon  recently  devel¬ 
op^  talents.  The  business  ser¬ 
vice  clarification  can  be  utilized 
to  sell  these  services.  Beauty 
shop  services,  a  wartime  “lux¬ 
ury,”  will  be  practically  forced 
into  advertising  through  keen 
competition. 

Another  classification  that  will 
be  greatly  in  demand,  by  both 
the  advertiser  and  the  reader  is 
the  resort  or  vacation  offerings. 
The  summer  season  of  1946 
promises  to  be  biggest  of  all 
times,  as  far  as  vacation  and 
travel  are  concerned. 

Government  statistics  reveal 
that  the  vacation  and  automobile 
dollar  will  lead  the  parade,  in 
the  spending  spree.  Resort  own¬ 
ers  and  proprietors  will  bid  for 
patronage.  Vacationists,  en¬ 
courage  by  the  absence  of  gas 
rationing  and  available  cash  of 
wartime  savings,  are  expected 
to  establish  an  all  time  high. 

The  demand  for  classifie  will 
continue — in  the  major  classifi¬ 
cations,  such  as  help  wanted,  au¬ 
tomotive  and  rentals.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  accept  this  copy,  with¬ 
out  limitation,  will  sacrifice  the 
development  and  possiiiilities  of 
other  and,  perhaps,  new  classi¬ 
fications. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that 
representation  in  many  or  all 
classifications  affords  a  far  great¬ 
er  interest  in  the  section — and. 


keeps  active  numerous  channels 
of  possible  revenue. 

With  the  knowledge  that 
classified  advertising  is  built  on 
detail,  managers  should  be  mind¬ 
ful  that  the  challenge,  at  this 
specific  time,  is  even  greater. 

Details  of  management,  opera¬ 
tion  and  sales  must  be  directed 
to  not  only  Increased  revenue, 
but  with  a  "weather  eye”  to  the 
future  and  a  solid  foundation 
upon  which  greater  linage  can 
be  built. 

a 

Industry  Told 
To  'Merchandise'  Ads 

Frank  A.  Conolly,  merchandis¬ 
ing  manager  of  O^lte  Products, 
Inc.,  called  on  advertisers  last 
week  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  "merchandising”  of  their 
newspaper,  radio,  magazine  and 
trade  paper  advertising. 

In  a  talk  before  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  American  Market¬ 
ing  Association  in  New  York 
City,  Conolly  said  that  the  Oak- 
ite  package  has  been  merchan¬ 
dised  to  the  fullest  extent.  One 
of  the  successful  methods,  he 
.said,  has  been  the  inclusion  of 
two  packages  of  the  household 
cleanser  in  the  bottom  of  every 
barrel  of  industrial  Oakite  sold 
in  the  last  36  years.  Oakite  has 
been  a  consistent  user  of  news¬ 
paper  space,  always  giving 
prominence  to  its  package. 

Advertising  gets  a  "black 
eye,”  he  declared,  when  It  fails 
to  get  the  proper  response  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  been  merchan¬ 
dised  fully. 


Mich.  Medical 
Society  Plans  ! 
AdCcmpoign 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Nov.  20 
The  Michigan  Medical  society 
plans  to  expand  its  advertlsini 
to  embrace  the  field  of  Michi¬ 
gan  dailies,  publishers  attendins 
a  conference  of  the  Michigaa 
League  of  Home  Dailies  here  last 
week  were  told  by  Dr.  L.  Fei- 
nald  Foster,  secretary  of  the  so¬ 
ciety. 

Dr.  Foster  said  that  experi¬ 
ments  have  already  been  sta^ 
by  the  society  in  newspapers  and 
radio  and  that  these  would  be 
expanded  starting  in  Januan. 
He  said  that  the  program  would 
include  an  educational  project 
on  physicians  returning  from 
military  service,  the  Miehipn 
Medical  Health  Service  and  “em¬ 
phasis  on  gains  made  by  medical 
science  through  voluntary  and 
individiul  service.” 

According  to  Dr.  Foster,  the 
society’s  public  relations  in  the 
past  had  been  “woefully  weak.” 

"We  feel  that  an  educational 
program  of  this  tjrpe  is  essential 
to  keep  the  public  informed  on 
the  progress  made  by  modem 
medicine,"  he  declared. 

He  said  the  advertising  would 
point  out  the  “success”  of  t^ 
Michigan  Public  Health  Service, 
“which  is  providing  hospital  and 
physician  service  for  900,000  ' 
residents  on  a  voluntary  prt-  : 
paid  basis.”  I 


Eliminate  All  Worry! 

NewspuptJt  carrier  boys,  oj^erating  as 
independent  contractors,  should  have  the 
protection  of  the  original 

NEWSPAPER  BOY 
INSURANCE 

...  A  pj‘o^r<jtii  which  combines  needed 
suiegucirds  for  fhe  boy  and  coitfingeiii 
liability  protection  for  the  newspapci’ 

N  j  Cost  to  the  Newsi>apeT 

‘  Ask  uny  of  tl.<  many  new.spapers  .spou..oring  thu>  pro 
gram  far  fheir  experience.  Names  given  on  request 

Originated  by 

DEANE  WEINBERG 

610  Church  Street  bvanston,  Illinois 
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Their  calendars  are  years  ahead 


These  men  are  metallurgists.  They  are 
tapping  a  miniature  electric  furnace 
in  a  Republic  Steel  laboratory.  They 
are  again  checking  the  formula  of 
one  of  the  highly  successful  sundard- 
ized  war  steels  with  the  idea  of  im¬ 
proving  it  if  possible— and  making  it 
fully  adapuble  to  peacetime  products. 

You  may  meet  this  steel  in  your  1946 
car,  or  in  the  automatic  washing 
machine  you  buy  in' 1947,  or  the  plane 
in  which  you  hop  the  Pacific  in  1950. 
You  will  find  it  in  hundreds  of  post¬ 
war  products,  for  your  personal  use, 
for  your  home,  for  your  business. 

When  Republic  metallurgists  were 
asked  to  develop  an  armor  plate  that 
could  not  be  pierced  by  large  calibre 
projectiles,  they  produced  it.  When 
they  were  asked  for  a  new  projectile 
sted  which  would  pierce  that  new 
armor,  they  did  that,  too.  Then  they 
developed  a  new  armor  plate  to  stop 
the  new  projectiles— and  so  on  until 


special  war  steels  had  been  perfected 
for  hundreds  of  uses. 

These  standardized  steels  of  the  future 
will  be  strong— tough— light— long 
lasting— good-looking— economical- 
easy  to  fabricate. 

It  is  this  constant  working  for  im¬ 
provement  that  brings  progress. 
Republic  metallurgists  develop^  the 
cold  drawing  of  steel— the  first 
chromium  vanadium  steels— the  first 
nickel-molybdenum  steels— the  first 
chart  for  standardizing  grain  size  in 
steel— electric  weld  oil  country  pipe 
and  casing. 

These  men  developed  the  famous  Air¬ 
craft  Quality  Steels  used  in  American 
war  planes— and  many  other  special 
alloy  steels. 

The  world  of  the  future  will  be  a 
different  and,  we  hope,  a  vastly  better 
world.  And  Republic  meullurgists  are 
working  now  with  their  eyes  and  their 
minds  on  such  a  world— working  to 


create  more  jobs  and  better  products 
in  every  industry  that  uses  steel. 

Their  calendars  are  years  ahead. 


HIGH  STRENGTH  STEELS  SIMPLIFY 
LIGHTWEIGHT  DEVELOPMENT 

For  years,  designers  and  builders  of 
railroad  cars,  auto  trucks,  mine  cars 
and  other  transportation  equipment 
sought  a  practic^  material  for  reduc¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  deadweight, 
SAFELY  and  at  LOW  COST. 

In  High  Strength  Steels  they  have 
found  the  answer.  Here  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  strength  and  resistance  to  at¬ 
mospheric  corrosion  which  permits 
the  use  of  thinner  and  smaller  sections 
without  shortening  service  life.  And 
every  pound  cut  from  deadweight 
means  more  pay  load,  less  power  con¬ 
sumption,  greater  profit. 

In  order  that  engineers  may  obtain 
maximum  results.  Republic  offers 
three  different  high  strength  steels— 
ALDECOR,  COR-TEN  and  DOUBLE 
STRENGTH— from  which  they  may 
select  the  one  best  suited  to  each 
specific  use. 
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Carrier  ‘Sports’  Contest 
Produces  Good  Results 


By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


SMALLER  newspapers  need 

not  have  to  resort  to  expen¬ 
sive  carrier  athletic  programs, 
which  are  prov¬ 
ing  so  success¬ 
ful  among  met- 
ropolTtan 
dailies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  R. 

Curtner,  Mun- 
c  t  e  (  I  nd . ) 

Press,  who  has 
devised  a  Car¬ 
rier  Tourna- 
m  e  n  t  Contest 
which  involves 
a  d  a  ptation  of 
carrier  boy  in-  Curtner 
terest  in  sea¬ 
sonal  sports. 

A  year  ago,  Mr.  Curtner  in¬ 
troduced  a  carrier  efiBciency 
program  to  Central  States  cir¬ 
culators,  many  of  whom  have 
adopted  the  contest  with  great 
success.  The  fundamental  con¬ 
cept  of  that  contest  was  to 
maintain  carrier  efficiency  at 
pre-war  level  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  award  carriers  for  new 
business. 

Adapts  Sports  Interest 

Looking  ahead  to  next  year 
when  more  newsprint  may  be 
available  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers  can  again  engage  in  pro¬ 
motion  of  new  business,  Curt¬ 
ner  is  offering  a  new  type  of 
contest  which  has  already 
proved  its  worth. 

“In  my  promotional  experi¬ 
ences,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  “I  have  found  that  the 
simpler  the  campaign  the  better 
the  results.  Circulation  de¬ 
partments.  during  the  war, 
tried  all  kinds  of  programs,  to 
secure  carrier  boys  for  routes. 
Lots  of  these  amounted  to  quite 
an  expense  and  were  far  from 
the  down-to-earth  promotional 
campaigns  we  all  used  previ¬ 
ously.” 

Curtner’s  carrier  tournament 
contest  is  operated  on  an  eco¬ 
nomical  basis  which  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  boys’  inherent  in¬ 
terest  in  sports  —  the  year 
around.  During  the  football 
season,  for  instance,  when  car¬ 
riers  are  all  tK*p|^  up  about 
football,  is  a  good  time  to  run 
a  football  tournament,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  Other  seasonal  sports 
can  be  adapted  to  this  same  pro¬ 
gram.  Here’s  how  Mr.  Curtner 
does  it: 

“First  Step — Since  there  are 
eleven  players  on  a  team,  the 
organization  is  divided  accord¬ 
ingly,  forming  teams  through¬ 
out  the  city^  retail  tradi^, 
country  or  all  three  zones. 

“Second  Step — After  forming 
the  teams  and  choosing  a  cap¬ 
tain,  the  carriers  choose  their 
own  team  names  and  this  cre¬ 
ates  immediate  interest 

“Third  Step — A  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  all  the  captains  is  called, 
and  an  official  drawing  is  held 


to  determine  the  teams  to  play 
each  other.  Papers  with  400  or 
more  carriers  can  nm  three  or 
four  tournaments  at  the  same 
time  with  a  play-off  among  the 
winners  if  they  wish.  Smaller 
papers  can  do  likewise  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  play-off  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  zones. 

“Fourth  Step — A  m  i  m  e  o  - 
graphed  copy  of  the  schedule 
should  be  sent  to  carriers  each 
week  showing  progress,  winners, 
etc.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  include 
a  sporting  news  page.  On  this 
page  the  carriers,  district  man¬ 
agers,  captains,  teams,  etc.,  can 
be  criticized  in  a  nice  way. 

Rules  Explained 

Each  game  lasts  a  week  and 
the  rules  are  as  follow: 

1.  Each  team  start*  with  fourteen  point«. 
equalling  two  touch  downs  and  cun 
versions  (baseball  five  points  ur  niii'. 
and  basketball  eight  points  or  four 
field  goals).  If  a  team  loses  more 
than  ttie  starting  points  and  gets  in 
the  red,  their  score  is  automatically 
zero. 

2.  Each  increase  means  a  point  for  that 
team. 

3.  If  a  carrier  does  not  pay  his  bill  on 
Satuiday,  his  team  loses  ten  points, 
(for  baseball  they  lose  three  points 
and  for  hasketbail  five  points.) 

4.  Each  complaint  costs  one  point. 

5.  Each  decrease  costs  two  i>oints. 

“It  is  best  to  plan  the  con¬ 
tests  so  that  they  will  termi¬ 
nate  every  four  to  eight  weeks 
to  eliminate  long  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  awarding  of  prizes. 

“The  winning  team  at  the  end 
of  each  tournament  receives  a 
chicken  dinner  and  show  party. 
The  captain  of  the  winning 
team  receives  $2.50  in  cash. 
Each  of  the  other  winning  team 
members  receive  $1.00.  The 
members  of  the  runner-up  team 
receive  $1.00  each.  Single 
awards  are  given  the  15  out¬ 
standing  carriers  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment. 

“The  tournament  should  run 
10  to  12  months  covering  all 
sports.  At  the  end  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  season  the  team  that  wins 
will  have  a  chance  at  the  grand 
prize,  the  same  in  the  basket¬ 
ball  and  baseball  tournaments 
...  by  staging  a  grand  play-off 
between  the  three. 

“The  best  award  I  have  found 
for  the  winning  team  is  a  reg¬ 
ular  varsity  sweater  for  eacdi 
member  with  the  letter  of  the 
publication  on  the  front.  Also 
the  15  outstanding  carriers  in 
the  whole  tournament  should 
receive  sweaters.  These  are 
presented  at  a  dinner  for  all 
carriers.” 

Carrier-Dad  Tieup 

CARRIERS  of  fhe  Detroit  Times 
have  the  opportunity  this 
month  tp  take  their  dads  to  see 
“Life  With  Father,”  comedy  hit 
playing  in  Detroit.  A  pair  of 
tickets  is  being  given  to  each 
boy  having  the  most  new  daily 
orders  in  each  branch. 


Carriers  to  Get 
Pre-Flight  Training 

Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  20 — ^The 
Gannett  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  three  newspapers 
here  and  two  elsewhere  in  the 
state,  has  announced  plans  to 
make  available  pre-flight  aero¬ 
nautical  Instruction  to  its  car¬ 
rier  salesmen.  The  carriers 
must  be  between  14  and  17 
years  of  age. 

The  program  calls  for  52 
hours  of  basic  instructions  of 
standard  nature  to  be  given  by 
a  certified  government  instruc¬ 
tor.  Reason  back  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  interest  in  aviation 
of  Guy  P.  Gannett,  principal 
owner,  who  was  head  of  the 
Maine  Wing,  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
during  the  war,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  and  his  general  in¬ 
terest  in  promoting  flying  and 
its  facilities  throughout  Maine. 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Finances  Boys  Club 

Los  Ancxles,  Nov.  20 — Los 
Angeles  Times  Charities,  Inc., 
this  week  made  its  first  venture 
into  large-scale  community  wel¬ 
fare  work  when  it  assumed  fi¬ 
nancial  responsibility  for  a 
■large,  established  boys’  club  in 
one  of  the  poorer  sections  here, 
ihe  club  had  previously  been 
organized  by  a  group  of  civic 
leaders  as  a  means  of  curbing 
juvenile  delinquency  and  build¬ 
ing  character  among  boys. 

In  assuming  financing  of  the 
club,  now  housed  in  a  two- 
story  building,  Philip  Chandler, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Los  Angeles  Times 
Charities,  Inc.,  said:  “It  is  our 
hope  that  from  this  beginning 
Los  Angeles  Times  Charities 
may  build  and  operate  other 
clubs  of  this  nature  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Formerly  known  as  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Heights  unit  of  the  Boys’ 
Clubs  of  Los  Angeles,  it  will 
henceforth  be  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Boys’  Club. 

Times  Charities  is  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  financed  by 
proceeds  from  Times-sponsored 
athletic  and  entertainment 
events. 

■ 

Mich.  Tourist  Group 
Plans  Ad  Campaign 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Nov.  20 — The 
Michigan  Tourisrt  council  has 
embayed  on  an  extensive  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  to 
stimulate  the  state’s  tourist 
trade.  The  council,  meeting 
here  with  advertising  agency 
representatives,  announced 
plans  to  spend  $150,000  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines  in  18  months 
following  Jan. 

The  council  also  revealed 
that  the  four  regional  tourist 
associations  of  the  state  will 
spend  $55,000  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Michigan  and  the 
Midwest.  The  council  will 
spend  another  $10,000  i^g„.^ichi- 
gan  newspaper  adverflsing  out¬ 
side  of  the  areas  normally  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  four  associations. 


lain 

.in 


Chamberlain 
Qiiits  U J’.  in 
Springfield 

SPRiNcrixLo,  Ill.,  Nov.  IB — ^Dod 
E.  Chamberlain,  chief  of  Um 
United  Press  bureau  here  since 
1929  last  week 
joined  the  staff 
of  Edward  J. 

Barrett,  Illinois 
Secretary  of 
State  as  head  of 
the  new  division 
in  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  office  for 
the  administra- 
t  i  o  n  of  the 
state’s  recently 
enacted  motor¬ 
ists’s  financial 
responsi-  ChombMloia 
bility  law. 

Albert  Mayer,  present  member 
of  the  Springfield  U.P,  bureau 
became  acting  manager  Nov,  16 
when  the  changeover  was  made. 

Before  coming  here  Chamber- 
lain  was  with  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  seven  years  and  prior  to 
that  was  with  the  U.P.  organiza¬ 
tion  seven  years,  two  of  which 
were  spent  in  Europe  as  a  war 
correspondent  during  the  first 
World  War.  He  has  served  in 
the  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Washington  offices  of  U.P,  and 
while  in  the  national  capital 
held  the  White  House,  treasury 
and  diplomatic  runs. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  World 
War,  Chamberlain  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  to  accompany  the  late 
King  Albert,  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  then  Prince  Leopold  on 
a  tour  of  the  U.  S.  He  was  dec¬ 
orated  by  King  Albert  with  the 
rank  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold  before  the  monarch 
return^  to  his  home  country. 

Currently  Chamberlain  is 
president  of  the  Illinois  Legis¬ 
lative  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  comprising  newspaper  men 
covering  the  state  capital. 


s  unit  of  the  Boys’  Dciy  Named  B.M. 
os  Angeles,  it  will  t  j.  -i 

be  the  Los  Angeles  Of  mdlOna  Doily 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  Nov,  20— 
larities  is  a  non-  Ledford  H.  Day,  resign^  as 
lization  nnanej^  ^  chief  of  the  agricultural  infor- 
oin  TimM-^onror^  mation  branch  of  the  Office  of 
nd  entertainment  prigg  Administration  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  become  business  man- 
■  ager  of  the  Star-Courier  here. 

®  graduate  of  Indiana 
unst  orroup  University,  is  returning  heie 
I  Crnnoaitm  ®^ter  10  years  of  metropolitan 
I  V^ampaign  newspaper,  promotional,  and 
Mich.,  Nov.  20 — The  Federal  government  experience, 
tourisrt  council  has  He  has  been  in  the  national 
>n  an  extensive  na-  capiUl  the  past  two  years- 
rtising  campaign  to  Previous  to  his  work  with  the 
the  state’s  tourist  OPA,  he  was  assistant  director 
}  (:ouncil,  meeting  of  information  for  the  Farm 
advertising  agency  Security  Administration.  U.  S. 
ves,  announced  Department  of  Agriculture, 
end  $150,000  in  na-  . 

m.T  Latham  Weber  Home 

ncil  also  revealed  Lt.  Latham  B.  Weber,  son  of 
tur  regional  tourist  Matthew  Weber,  editor  and  pub- 
of  the  state  will  Usher  of  the  Salamanca  (N.  TH 
)0  in  newspaper  ad-  Republican-Press,  will  be  placed 
1  Michigan  and  the  on  the  Naval  Reserve  inactive 
The  council  will  list  early  in  December  follow¬ 
er  $10,000  i^n.^ichi-  ing,  terminal  leave  and  is  re- 
per  adverflsing  out-  turning  to  the  newspaper  as 
areas  normally  cov-  managing  editor  and  business 
:  four  associations.  manager. 
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Jones 


Jones  Packs  Up 
His  Byline  for 
Brief  Vacation 

HoNOi.uLU,  Nov.  19 — George  E. 
(Firft  Wave)  Jones  is  home 
from  the  wars.  And  anyone 
,ho  thinks 
eiTvies”  don  t 
look  as  good  to 
uniform  -  weary 
iiTtr  corr6snond“ 

mts  as  thev  do 
to  OIs  hasn’t 
talked  recently 
to  this  pa>-ticu- 
lar  Neto  y ork 
rfmea  writer. 

Interviewed 
in  Honolulu  en 
route  from  To¬ 
kyo  to  San 
Francisco.  Jones  ' 
sid  the  first  thing  on  his  nost- 
warnrogram  is  a  vacation.  There 
will  be  a  visit  with  th«  narental 
Joneses,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.. 
in  Eugene,  Ore.'  a  lot  o^  reading 
and  some  listening  to  good  re¬ 
cord^  music.  “I've  eot  a  civilian 
suit  waiting  for  me  in  San  Fran- 
fisro.”  Jones  added  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  dear  to  his  heart. 

The  guv  who  “hit  the  hearh” 
with  the  first  assault  trooos  in 
so  manv  Pacific  campaigns  that 
his  bein'?  one  of  a  snearhead  got 
to  be  .inat  a  matter  o^  course 
was.  naturally.  a’”on'»  the  first 
Americans  to  reach  Tokyo  after 
Japan’s  surrender. 

Accordinff  to  h'm.  those  first 
few  weeks  in  the  fallen  Jananese 
canital  were  a  ne^'snanerman’s 
dream-come-true.  “You  couldn’t 
‘den  out  of  vour  hotel  room  with¬ 
out  bumning  into  a  storv.  It  got 
to  he  aimost  monotonous.” 

It’s  this  veteran  corresoond- 
ent’s  oninion  that  occupation  of 
Japan  should  last  “until  we  get 
at  least  one  generation  thorough- 
Ir  trained  in  freedom  of  political 
activities.” 

Allied  corresDondents  in  To¬ 
kyo  since  the  war’s  end  have  al¬ 
ready  founded  a  Press  Club 
which  will  be  “international”  in 
more  than  name.  Jones  re¬ 
call^  that  while  the  pre-war  or- 
tinization  there  was  called  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Club,  it  was 
frequented  and  managed  mainly 
by  Japanese. 

“This  new  club  is  being  estab- 
iiihed  not  only  to  provide  rooms, 
meals  and  the  usual  other  facili- 
tief,  but  also  to  contribute  to  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  cul¬ 
tures.” 

Jones  joined  the  New  York 
itaies  staff  last  December  after 
MWing  the  war’s  early  Pa- 
oflc  campaigns  for  United  Press, 
immediately  after  changing  jobs 
bt  went  out  from  Honolulu  to 
rover  the  Luzon  campaign. 

Next  came  Okinawa.  Back  in 
warn  for  a  while,  he  covered 
B-29  operations  and  CINCPAC 
b^quarters.  When  Admiral 
william  F.  Halsey’s  ’Third  Fleet 
*t  out  on  what  proved  to  be  the 
^  naval  campaign  of  World 
War  II.  “First  Wave’'  Jones  was 
bwng.  Afterward  he  went  to 
MMUa  to  cover  the  suirender 

nepuatiOHsit'’"-' '  ' 

After  his  vacation,  he  expects 
Jo  go  as  a  Times  correspondent 
ro  the  Far  East. 


Drake  Rejoins 
Los  Angeles  Times 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  21 — Waldo 
Drake,  former  harbor  editor  of 
the  Log  Angeles  Times  who  in 
five  years’  Navy  service  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  for  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Fleet  under  Adm.  Nimitz, 
has  been  appointed  Asiatic  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Times  fol¬ 
lowing  his  discharge  from  the 
Navy.  Drake  has  already  gone 
to  Tokyo  and,  following  an  as¬ 
signment  there,  will  proceed  to 
China  and  establish  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Shanghai. 

Drake  had  a  distinguished 
record  in  the  Navy.  After  serv¬ 
ing  as  Public  Relations  Officer 
for  the  Fleet,  he  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  Deputy  Director  for 
Pacific  Operations  of  OWI.  He 
participated  in  several  amphib¬ 
ious  campaigns,  was  wounded 
in  the  head  at  Eniwetok,  and 
was  decorated  with  both  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  Legion  of 
Merit. 

Supplier  Cuts 
Newsprint  of 
Hawaii  Daily 

San  Francisco.  Nov.  19 — A 
27%  new.'sprint  reduction  from 
its  1945  WPB  allotment  has  been 
ordered  for  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  by  its  supplier,  the 
Powell  River  Paper  Co.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  L.  Porter  Dickinson,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Mr.  Dickin¬ 
son  is  on  a  mainland  trip  which 
will  extend  to  Dec.  1. 

Further  reductions  in  size  will 
be  necessary  as  Honolulu’s  pop¬ 
ulation  is  holding  its  high  war¬ 
time  level,  Mr.  Dickinson  said. 
Government  workers  are  still 
being  sent  to  Hawaii  in  large 
numbers,  he  reported. 

Complicating  the  newsprint 
situation  is  a  recent  decision  of 
the  paper  to  resume  color 
comics,  long  a  war  casualty  in 
Hawaii.  Present  Star-Bulletin 
editions  are  running  16  pages 
weekdays  and  20  to  24  pages 
Saturdays,  he  said. 

Circulation  is  around  150,000, 
against  a  prewar  55,000.  Pur¬ 
chase  of  a  press  in  the  Middle 
West,  its  transfer  to  Hawaii  and 
erection  of  a  temporary  build¬ 
ing  to  house  it  was  the  accom¬ 
plishment  last  year  which  en¬ 
abled  maintenance  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  installation  enabled  the 
papers  to  appease .  “almost  in¬ 
credible  demands”  for  papers 
when  President  Roosevelt  died 
and  when  V-J  arrived,  he  said. 

■ 

Women  Get  Awards 

Three  members  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  staff  have  been 
awarded  high  honors  in  the  an¬ 
nual  newspaper  contest  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Press 
Women.  Clarice  Rowlands  won  ! 
first  place  for  women’s  page  i 
writing.  Ellen  Gibson,  second  | 
place  for  news  stories,  and  Bea-  i 
trice  Gehrung  of  the  Journal’s 
WTMJ  radio  station,  second 
place  for  radio  newscast.  ' 


Collection 

Supplies 


To  Fit  YOUR  System 

— Serve  You  Better,  Save  You  Money! 


No  matter  what  collection  system  you  use, 
you  can  obtain  important  savings  and  benefits 
by  ordering  from  N.  B.  A.  when  you  need 
any  of  these  materials: 


COLLECTION  BOOKS  .  .  .  SPRING-BACK 
BINDERS  .  .  .  TWO-PIECE  BINDERS  .  .  . 
INSIDE  RING  BINDERS  .  .  .  COLLECTION 
TAGS  FOR  RINGS  OR  BINDERS  .  .  . 
BENDPROOF  TAG  RINGS. 


But  N.  B.  A.  does  more  than  offer  you  a 
complete  line  of  collection  supplies;  it  gives 
you  top  quality  and  value  in  each  item — a 
product  especially  designed  and  built  to  serve 
you  better,  save  you  time  and  money! 

Take  collection  books,  for  example! 
N.  B.  A.’s  exclusive  Permabound  sewed-back 
feature  doubly  reinforces  tbe  point  of  great¬ 
est  wear.  And,  with  the  heavy  tag  stodc 
cover  and  high-grade  inside  pages,  it  puts 
these  books  far  ahead  of  the  ordinary  kind. 


You’ll  find  the  same  superiority  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  all  other  N.  B.  A.  collection  items — 
and  in  all  N.  B.  A.  circulation  supplies,  such 
as  carrier  bags,  change  aprons,  motor  route 
tubes,  money  changers  and  punches.  Let  lis 
quote  on  whatever  items  you  need,  NOW! 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,. Ik. 

222  East  Ohio  St.  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

Producers  of 
CIRCULATION  SUPPLIES 
AND  IDEA  SERVICES 
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PROMOTION 


Irvin  Stresses  Need 
For  Loccd  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


WHAT  value  do  the  druggists, 

grocers,  clothiers,  auto  dealers 
and  hardware  merchants  of  your 
city  place  upon  newspaper  ad- 
v^lsing? 

Would  they  prefer  that  na¬ 
tional  lines  which  they  handle 
be  supported  by  half-hour  na¬ 
tional  radio  network  programs 
heard  weekly  by  15%  of  the  ra¬ 
dio  homes  in  the  community,  a 
series  of  monthly  full  pages  in  a 
national  magazine  reaching  per¬ 
haps  10%  of  their  customers,  or 
advertising  placed  over  their 
own  signatures  in  their  local 
newspapers  reaching  100%  of 
their  customers? 

The  answer  seems  so  obvious 
that  it  came  as  quite  a  shock  to 
T.  S.  Irvin  some  years  ago  to 
discover  that  many  dealers  were 
more  sold  on  the  sales  support 
offered  by  magazines  or  radio 
than  on  the  direct  pulling  power 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

This  conclusion  wasn't  just 
pessimistic  guesswork.  Surveys 
taken  by  reputable  concerns  as 
well  as  personal  contacts  con¬ 
firmed  It 

Promotion  Aided 

Of  course  there  were  reasons, 
with  glamor  well  at  the  top  of 
the  list  But  astute  promotion 
on  the  part  of  radio  and  maga¬ 
zines  was  certainly  right  in  there 
with  the  leaders  too.  These  ag¬ 
gressive  media  realized  their 
weakness  in  impersonality  and 
went  out  of  their  way  early  to 
■ell  dealers  upon  their  merits 
and  to  sell  national  advertisers 
upon  their  dealer  acceptance. 

And  they’re  still  at  it! 

We  take  our  hats  off  to  a  trade 
paper  ad  series  currently  being 
run  by  Prairie  Farmer  magazine 
and  WLS  radio  station  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Any  alert  newspaper 
could  write  as  good  or  better 
promotion— but  very  few  have 
done  sol 

Typical  of  the  P.F.-WLS  ae¬ 
ries  is  a  page  in  Printer^  Ink, 
Nov.  9.  Tlie  picture  is  of  Chris 
Heck,  Princeton,  Illinois,  drug¬ 
gist,  who  says:  “Nobody  has  the 
influence  with  Bureau  County 
folks  that  Prairie  Farmer-WLS 
has.  .  . 

The  copy  goes  on  to  say  that 
local  merchants  know  most 
about  what  sells  goods,  gives 
further  testimonial  from  Mr. 
Heck,  says  that  Prairie  Farmer  is 
subscribe  to  by  91%  of  Bureau 
County  farms  and  that  last  year 
69%  of  the  radio  homes  wrote 
WLS.  Hie  copy  then  cites  a  re¬ 
sult  story  of  WLS  influence  in 
appealing  for  help  to  clean  up 
the  aftermath  of  a  tornado,  and 
in  a  small  box  headed  "Advertis¬ 


ing  That  Sells’’  notes: 

”Whcn  Chris  Heck  learned 


that  a  new  Insect  spray  was 
being  advertised  on  WLS,  he 
featured  it  in  his  newspaper  copy 
as  the  brand  advertised  on 
WLS,  the  Prairie  Farmer  radio 
station.’  Results:  1,429  quarts 


sold  in  less  than  a  month,  more 
than  any  other  store  In  the  coun¬ 
try  according  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer!’’ 

There  are  some  morals  to  be 
drawn  here— especially  from  the 
last  paragraph. 

The  plain  facts  of  the  case  are 
that  in  the  past  20  years  a  num¬ 
ber  of  merchandising  revolu¬ 
tions  have  sneaked  up  on  us 
practically  unrecognized  by  the 
newspaper  business. 

We  know  of  a  fur  coat  manu¬ 
facturer,  for  example,  who  some 
years  ago  took  over  a  run-down 
business  that  had  always  op¬ 
erated  by  the  standard  plan  of 
making  the  coats  and  having 
salesmen  try  to  palm  them  off 
onto  merchants.  Among  his 
chief  innovations  was  to  set  up 
a  series  of  traveling  display 
shows  calling  at  the  stores  of 
merchant  dealers  in  cities  and 
towns  of  all  sizes. 

The  name  of  the  manufacturer 
was  already  well  publicized  by 
way  of  radio  and  regional  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
local  showing  was  well  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  local  newspaper. 
Bringing  the  goods  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  via  the  local  merchant’s 
facilities  worked  like  magic, 
benefiting  both  the  maker,  the 
merchant  and  the  purchaser.  In 
this  modern  method  of  selling, 
newspaper  advertising  played  an 
inescapable  part 

Ten  years  ago  only  10%  of 
American  farms  had  electricity. 
Now  half  of  them  do,  and  soon 
almost  all  will.  What  part  is 
newspaper  advertising  prepared 
to  play  in  the  sale  of  this  mer¬ 
chandise?  What  bid  is  it  making 
for  the  business? 

Yet  if  you  were  John  Jones, 
merchant,  you  know  dem  well 
where  you  should  rely  for  pull¬ 
ing  people  into  YOUR  store!  All 
the  radio  fluff  and  magazine  urg¬ 
ing  that  your  customers  could 
absorb,  wouldn’t  be  half  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  well  Illustrated  local 
advertising  saying:  "Here  it  is!’’ 

Check  Ust  Offered 

How  well  sold  are  the  dealers 
in  your  area  upon  this  simple 
fact? 

If  as  a  newspaper  promotion 
man  or  publisher  you  would  like 
to  have  them  more  so,  here  is  a 
check  list: 

1 —  What  store  services  do  you 
provide  or  suggest  to  make  ad¬ 
vertising  work  better?  .  .  .  Bul¬ 
letin  boards  for  tear  sheets?  Ad¬ 
vance  notice  to  employees? 

2 —  Do  you  give  the  merchant 
himself  any  personal  helps  that 
also  sell,  such  as  a  retailing 
dates  and  facts  calendar,  pay¬ 
rolls  listings  and  so  forth? 

S — What  do  you  do  regularly 
to  keep  merchants  sold  upon 
your  circulation  and  influence, 
both  by  personal  meetings  and 
through  general  mailings  and 
promotion  in  your  own  paper? 

4 — ^What  do  you  do  to  reach 


the  national  advertiser  with 
your  dealer  story? 

Your  local  dealers  are  your 
best  allies.  They  have  an  entry 
and  a  pressure  with  national 
sales  organizations  which  you 
cannot  use.  The  newspaper  that 
neglects  to  sell  them,  and  to 
show  others  how  well  sold  they 
are,  is  passing  up  probably  to¬ 
day’s  biggest  bet  .  .  .  one  that 
is  often  more  important  than  a 
number  of  market  statistics  or 
firsts. 


^dea6  ^ 


Trade  Paper  Parade 

ORCHIDS  TO— 

New  York  Journal  -  Americon 
for  their  current  trade  paper 
page  ad  series  of  pictures  and 
facts  on  “This  is  New  York.” 
Timely,  informative,  interesting, 
consistent. 

Portland  Oregonian  for  un¬ 
usual  pages  on  Oregon  business. 
The  latest  a  photo  of  a  U.  S. 
Navy  blimp  spotting  fish  for  Ore¬ 
gon  netmen.  (Page  23,  Nov.  10, 
E&P.) 

Kemsley  Newspapers  of  Great 
Britain  who  with  rather  clumsy 
copy  by  American  standards  are 
nevertheless  establishing  their 
size  and  importance  in  minds  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean  by  ads. 

Syracuse  Herald-Americon  for 
a  page  tieing  up  with  the  news 
of  the  big  G.E.  electronics  ex¬ 
perimental  headquarters  there. 
(P.I.,  Nov.  9.  p.  129.) 

Ab  Svenska  Telegrambyran 
for  demonstrating  to  us  that 
Ohio  and  Sweden  are  somewhat 
comparable  markets  and  that 
you  shouldn’t  omit  Sweden  any 
more  than  Ohio. 


A  Hit  with  Carriers 
THE  Detroit  (Mich.)  Timet  uisd 
the  appearance  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  stage  hit,  “Life  with 
Father.”  as  a  circulation  buildar. 
A  poster  sold  the  idea  of  ‘"Take 
Your  DAD  to  See  ’This  DAD.” 
One  hundred  and  fifty  tickati 
were  given  to  the  top  carrian 
based  on  the  increase  in  d^ 
orders. 


Advice  to  Club  Women 
NEARLY  200  women  crowdad 
into  a  meeting  which  the  iVtu 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Timai 
conducted  recently  to  tell  club 
women  how  to  prepare  newt  lor 
the  paper.  The  speaker  wu 
Malvina  Lindsay,  Wathingtoa 
Pott  columnist,  who  was  tte 
guest  of  Mrs.  Amantha  A.  Akin, 
society  editor,  and  Mary  A.  Jud- 
son,  club  editor,  of  the  Standard- 
Times. 


George  Keeps  Busy 
“LET  George  Do  It”  is  a  popular 
new  feature  in  the  Salt  Iioka 
City  (Utah)  Telegram.  Readart 
send  in  their  complaints  and 
queries,  and  “George”  goes  to 
work  on  them.  Recently  ha  ar 
ranged  with  city  officials  to  ac¬ 
quire  an  old  street  car  and  sat  it 
up  in  a  park  where  chll^ 
could  see  it.  Motorman  *Georii” 
was  sketched  into  a  photo. 


John  Day  Named 
By  Dayton  News 

Dayton,  O.,  Nov.  19 — John  F. 
Day,  Cleveland  Prets,  has  been 
named  assistant  editorial  writer 
of  the  Dayton  Newt,  James  M. 
Cox,  Jr.,  vicepresident  of  the 
Evening  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  announced.  Day  has 
been  a  feature  writer  for  the 
Cleveland  Press.  He  also  repre¬ 
sented  Time,  Life  and  Fortune 
in  Northern  Ohio. 

Day  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald.  He  has  written  a  book, 
“Bloody  Ground,"  which  has  a 
Kentucky  background.  He  was 
bureau  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  In  West  Virginia  and 
served  with  the  OWI  Overseas 
branch. 

Day  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harviud  in  1942. 


Time  to  Bowl 
FOR  the  third  year,  the  Detrstt 
( Mich. )  Newt  is  sponsoring  s 
women’s  bowling  sweepstakss  in 
which  the  women  try  to  better 
their  averages  in  six  oatM 
rolled  across  12  alleys.  PrisM 
total  $5,000. 


For  Service  Families 
“IN  Daddy’s  Wallet  ”  is  the  head¬ 
ing  for  a  full  page  of  familr 
pictures  in  the  society  section  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Unisa. 
Each  picture  shows  the  wife  and 
children  of  service  officers. 


Cal.,  Nev.  AP  Plans 

Associated  Press  membsn  of 
California  and  Nevada  plan  to 
resume  their  war-long  postposod 
annual  meetings  early  next  yoir 
by  bolding  a  session  in  conjoae- 
tion  with  the  California  Nest- 
paper  Publishers  Assoeisllia 
convention. 


Goes  Full  Year 
V^nthout  Accident 

The  Appleton  (Wis.)  Pott- 
Crescent  has  received  an  award 
from  Employers  Liability  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Wisconsin  for 
completing  a  full  year  without 
lost  -  time  accident.  The  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Post  -  Crescent 
worked  a  total  of  242,376  man¬ 
hours  during  the  period  covered 
in  the  1944-45  no-accident  con¬ 
test  with  no  lost-time  accidents. 
This  gives  the  company  an  acci¬ 
dent  frequency  rate  of  no  acci¬ 
dents  per  million  man-hours 
woiiced.  The  Post-Crescent  also 
maintained  a  perfect  safety  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  previous  contest  year. 
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Meanwhile,  make  your  present  tires  last!  Your  General  Dealer 
has  the  definite  Plan  available  to  you  now! 


rvs  SOON  as  robber  restrictions  are  because  the 
lifted.  General  will  present— proudly  and 
without  qualification— to  the  car  owners 
of  America  tht  greatest  tirt  ever  built  I 

It  will  be  well  worth  waiting  for!  Al> 
ready  thoroughly  tested,  the  new  General 
is  ready  to  go  into  production  as  soon  as 
—but  not  before— lint  finest  natural  robber 
is  again  available  and  government  restric* 
tions  permit  us  to  use  more  natural  robber 
in  passenger  car  sizes.  The  present  allow¬ 
ance  is  only  a  little  more  than  an  ounce. 

This  increase  should  come  soon,  if  the 
government  releases  only  a  small  port  of 
the  crude  robber  stockpile  now  on  hand. 

Then,  we  will  build  into  this  new  tire 
all  the  extra  performance  its  advanced 
design  makes  possible  and  bring  you  the 
complete  satisfaction  you  would  expect 
of  a  tire  designed  to  enhance  General’s 
famed  Top-Quality  reputation. 

Even  when  our  dwindling  stock¬ 
pile  of  natural  rubber  was  one  of 
America’s  most  potentially  danger¬ 
ous  wartime  shortages,  tire  manu¬ 
facturers  were  permitted  to  use 
30%  natural  rubber  in  truck  tires. 


All  during  the  war.  General  was  a  large 
producer  of  synthetics  and  its  research 
produced  a  number  of  important  develop¬ 
ments. 

But,  synthetic  passenger  car  tires,  while 
they  have  served  during  the  era  of  35-mile- 
an-hour  top  speed,  do  not  represent  even 
the  starting  point  for  the  kind  of  tire  that 
General  wants  to  produce . . .  and  will  soon! 

Meanwhile,  your  General  Tire  Dealer 
has  a  definite  Plan  available  to  keep  your 
present  tires  serviceable  and  guarantee 
you  priority  delivery  of  the  new  Generals 
as  soon  as  they  are  available. 


PRIORITY  RESERVATIONS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED 
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THE  GENERAL  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY  •  AKRON,  OHIO 

Hamu  Aba  m*  •  WABASH,  IMDIANA  •  HVNTtNGTON,  W.  VIKGtSLA  •  BAYTOWN,  TBXAS  •  BAKNESVILtE,  GBOItGlA  •  WAC(b  TEXAS  •  PASADENA,  CAL. 


Newspapers  Not 
Used  Properly, 
Adman  Claims 


Chicago,  Nov.  19 — Thore  hav« 
been  too  many  tirisconeei^oni  in 
the  use  of  newspaper  advartisiag 
nationally  and  not  enough  seri¬ 
ous  thought  and  study  in  plan- 
r>ing  newspaper  ad  programs 
f>om  the  standpoiot  of  affective 
niulta,  Hays  AucF^rtond,  presi- 
dtot  of  MacFarlend,  Avi^ard  & 
Cb.,  declared  hare  last  weak. 

tile  advertiser,  his  agency  and 
the  newspaper  rapreswitative 
have  all  b^n  gatlty  of  not  rising 
the  medium  to  its  fullest  advan¬ 
tage,  Mr.  MacFarland  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Association  of  Chicago 
in  a  luncheon  address.  I 

He  predlMad  a  “new  day  is 
coming”  in  newspaper  selling,  I 
asserting  that  his  agency,  for  j 
one,  is  going  to  take  newspaper 
representatives  more  seriously  I 
and  is  expecting  them,  in  turn.  I 
to  contribute  constructive  ideas. ' 

Should  Act  os  Team 
He  described  the  agency  and 
representative  as  a  team  to  help 
the  advertiser  sell  goods  and 
services  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  I 

Mr.  MacFarland  pointed  out  | 
that  one  of  the  fallacies  in  using  i 
newspapers  is  their  ability  to  | 
produce  immediate  results.  While ' 
this  is  often  the  case,  particu- 1 
larly  in  the  local  field,  he  said, , 
advertisers  don’t  approach  radio  ! 
with  that  thought  primarily  in  | 
mind. 

“They  are  thinking  in  terms : 
of  effectiveness  in  the  second  13- 
week  cycle,”  he  said,  “but  when 
it  comes  to  newspapers  they  ex¬ 
pect  results  overnight.” 

He  was  critical  of  advertising  i 
agencies  who  have  failed  to  get ; 
the  story  of  continuity  over  to  | 
their  clients  when  using  news¬ 
papers.  I 

“Too  nuny  agencies  are  ready  i 
to  accede  to  whatever  the  adver¬ 
tiser  wants  to  do,  without  giving 
serious  study  on  how  best  to  use 
newspapers.” 

He  cited,  for  example,  a  sue- 1 
cessful  user  of  newspapers  | 


Since  the  war  ended,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  new  telephooei 
have  been  produced  and  installed. 

Hundreds  of  miles  of  telephone  cable  have  rolled  oat  of  Woteni 
Electric  plants  to  provide  more  circuits  for  you. 

Central  office  switchboards  and  other  ecpiipment  ut  bei^ 
manufactured  with  all  poaeible  speed. 

Much  of  this  equipment  is  extremely  complex— not  only  to 
make  but  also  to  fit  into  the  Bell  System  network.  Naturally  dmt- 
ages  caused  by  four  years  of  war  cannot  be  made  up  for  oveniighL 
Supplying  materials  and  equipment  for  the  Bell  Syiten’i 
$2,000,000,000  construction  program  promises  record  peoatim 
volume  and  a  level  of  employment  at  Western  Electric  higha 
than  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war. 

It’s  a  mighty  big  job,  but  you  can  count  on  us  to  do  it  fut  sad 
well — with  all  the  "know  how”  gained  in  our  long  experience  ts 
supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System. 

Western  Electric 

SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  BELL  SYSHM 
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Flying  Tigers  fly 
strawberries  now 


3a  With  this  capital  they  bought  8  new, 
twin -engine,  Navy -designed  "Conestoga” 
cargo  planes  from  the  Surplus  Property 
Board.  Then  they  set  up  offices  at  the  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Municipal  Airport,  named 
their  company  the  National  Skyway  Freight 
CorfK  and  started  business  August  1. 1945. 


2a  They  knew  they'd  need  a  lot  more 
capitaL  But  that  didn’t  discourage  them. 
They  pooled  the  savings  they  had,  drew  up 
their  plans  and  started  beating  the  bush 
for  backers.  Eventually  they  lined  up  sev¬ 
eral  Los  Angeles  businessmen  to  furnish 
the  additional  capital  on  a  50-50  basis  — 
the  veterans  to  operate  the  company. 


la  12  Flying  Tigeri,  India-China  "hump” 
pilots  and  A.V.G.  ground  crew  men  came 
home  from  the  war  with  an  idea.  After 
what  they’d  learned  in  China,  they  thought 
they  could  carve  out  a  place  for  themselves 
in  the  air  freight  business  —  nf)t  as  a  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  line  but  as  contract  haulers. 


Aa  Today  the"nyingTiger Line” employs 
40  men,  38  of  Hicm  veterans.  Its  planes, 
each  with  a  caigo  capacity  of  10,000  pounds, 
haul  anything,  from  strawberries  to  peni¬ 
cillin,  on  a  contract  basis.  They’ll  pick  up 
freight  any  time,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  and 
deliver  it  anywhere  in  the  world. 


5a  The  company  usai  Union  Oil  Aviation 
Products.  But  that  doesn’t  seem  nearly  as 
important  to  us  as  the  fact  that  the  boys 
were  able  to  do  what  they  did.  It  could 
hardly  have  happened  under  anything  but 
the  American  "system.” 


6a  Without  the  profit  incontivm  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  would  not  have  put  up  the  capital. 
Without  the  hope  of  gairartg  financial  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  boys  wouldn’t  have  sweated 
out  the  problems  of  starting  a  business. 
Altogether,  we  think  it's  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  things  that’s  happened  since  the  war. 


Thi»  series,  sponsored  (O'  thepeopisafi  Union  Oil  Company, 
is  dedicated  to  a  discusston  (ffhoioatid  why  American  lnas‘ 
ness  ftmetiota.  We  hope  yon'U  feel  free  to  send  in  mif-Sug- 
gtstiomorcritmsmsyowhat>etoo0hr.  Write; The  PreeidSHt. 
UmmOilCompamy,  Utiion^Bldg.,Lss  Angeles  l4,Cili/. 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Gradnot*  School  of  Jouracdioiii.  Columbia  TTniTondtr,  N.  T. 


Wm  White's  Life 
By  An  Old  Friend 

A  MAN  PROM  KANSAS.  The  Story 

of  William  Allen  ^\^ite  by  Darid 

Hinahaw.  New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam'a 

Soni.  305  PO.  $3. 

THIS  U  not  a  critical  analysis  of 

one  of  the  nrost  familiar  fif- 
ures  in  American  journalism. 
Mr.  Hinshaw's  “A  Man  From 
Kansas”  will  be  valuable  to 
newspaper  men  because  it  is  an 
authentic  recollection  of  1^11 
White’s  heart  It  will  be  val¬ 
uable,  too,  for  Its  true  but  untra- 
ditlonal  story  of  how  White 
wrote  "What's  the  Matter  with 
Kansas?"  and  of  bow  be  cot  and 
published  in  his  Uttle  paper  In 
a  small  town  the  names  of  polit¬ 
ical  blfwlcs  who  were  membfors 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

The  EncUMi  have  a  custom  of 
aasicning  obits,  often  outside 
the  office,  to  llfelonc  friends  of 
the  deceased.  It  is  ostensibly 
logical.  Who  should  know  bet¬ 
ter  of  a  life  than  one  who  has 
taken  part  in  It?  But  the  result 
is  often  de  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum.  And  Mr.  Hinshaw  has 
done  a  labor  of  love  in  this  book. 

A  Valuable  Work 

It  does  not  make  a  definitive 
biography.  But  it  Is  valuable  to 
have  because  William  Allen 
White  was  one  of  the  most  loved 
men  in  newspaper  work.  He 
was  loved  too  throughout  the 
town  and  state  where  he  was 
neighbor  as  well  as  editor.  He 
was  not  one  of  America’s  pub¬ 
lishing  geniuses.  His  newspaper 
was  not  extraordinary  as  a  news¬ 
paper,  even  as  a  small  newspa¬ 
per.  It  was  extraordinary  be¬ 
cause  of  Will  White’s  editorials, 
personality  and  character.  The 
editorials  were  not  profound; 
neither  was  Mr.  White. 

But  this  Emporia  editor, 
known  almost  equally  in  Kansas, 
Washington,  and  Paris,  and  re¬ 
spected  and  followed  in  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  was  famous  because  he 
had  courage  and  integrity,  and 
because  he  wrote  almost  daily 
in  a  simple,  tren^ant  style  that 
gave  readers  a  penetrating  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  own  hearts. 
He  expressed  their  personal  as¬ 
pirations  as  well  as  their  dvlc 
needs  and  political  prejudices. 

’Tiffany  Blake  of  the  Chicago 
Tribuna  once  ordered  an  edi¬ 
torial  “no  longer  than  a  Camel 
cigarette.”  It  was  when  Cool- 
idge’s  son  died.  “I  want  a  sim¬ 
ple.  compact  editorial,”  the  edi¬ 
tor  said,  “to  express  the  grief 
in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  President  I  want  it 
told  as  an  Illinois  farmer  would 
tell  it  across  the  fence  to  a  be¬ 
reaved  neighbor — if  the  farmer 
could  express  udaat  was  really  in 
his  heart” 

Many  editorials  were  sub¬ 
mitted.  Some  were  as  beautifui 
as  Keats.  But  they  were  longer 
than  a  cigarette,  and  none  was 
in  the  mind  or  heart  of  a  farmer. 

Will  White  eouid  i^ve  writ¬ 
ten  sudi  an  editoriaL  Possibly 
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that  is  whv  the  Chicago  Tribune 
is  said  to  have  offered  him  $25.- 
000  a  year  to  work  for  it  And 
probably  because  Will  White 
knew  he  could  write  that  sort 
of  thing  oftener  and  more  ef¬ 
fectively  for  his  own  paper  in 
Kansas,  he  turned  down  this  and 
similar  offers. 

He  could  write  the  editorial — 
and  the  Miort  story  and  the  novel 
— that  was  intimate  and  genuine 
and  that  seemed  not  to  be 
written  at  all.  How  often,  ex- 
cent  on  the  small  paner — and 
only  then  with  the  talent  of 
gentiineness — could  one  write  as 
he  did  in  1002: 

“The  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
reward  for  aoodness  outside  of 
goodness.  Meanness  onerates  its 
own  contemporary  hell.  Heaven 
la  ttie  very  act  of  doing  right, 
hell  is  the  evil  itself.  Peace 
and  hanniness  are  as  inseparable 
from  kindness,  thoughtfulness 
and  truthfulness  and  simple 
courage  as  light  and  heat.  Lying 
and  malice  and  cowardice  and 
selfishness  are  inseparable  from 
woe.  misery,  and  remorse.  .  .  . 
A  kind  word  is  about  the  only 
evidence  of  immortality  there  is 
in  this  world.  More  grief  is 
caused  by  things  that  are  said 
than  bv  things  that  are  done. 
Anver  is  a  fiame  that  btums 
quicklv  and  kills.  .  .  .” 

And  if  you  knew  the  Kansas 
of  those  early  vears.  you  know 
that  it  took  not  only  genuine¬ 
ness  and  simnlicitv  to  publish 
such  thoughts  in  an  editorial;  it 
took  courage.  'There  was  a  rigid 
piety  that  probably  invoked  pul¬ 
pit  denunciations  and  living 
room  disannroval  of  anv  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  sole  reward  for 
virtue  was  not  a  place  near  the 
Throne. 

I  drew  a  sermon  mvself  in 
Kansas  for  having  published  the 
thought  that  there  is  value  for 
character  in  contemplating  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  '"The  ancient  Greeks,” 
the  pastor  told  his  congregation, 
“were  pagans.” 

Herein  lies  a  value  of  Mr. 
Hinshaw’s  biography.  ’Through¬ 
out  his  book  run  ^gnificant  foot¬ 
notes  of  the  spiritual  history  of 
Kansas — the  contrasting  Kansas 
of  John  Brown,  border  warfare. 
Iron  Ouill.  Fd  Howe  an^  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  and  a  law  against  cigarettes. 
It  is  a  useful  footnote  in  the  so¬ 
cial  history  of  the  middle  west. 

Probably  the  best  piece  Will 
White  ever  wrote  was  the  obit 
of  his  16-year-old  datighter. 
Mary  died  of  a  fractured  skull 
when  her  horse  bolted  and  car¬ 
ried  her  into  the  limb  of  a  tree. 
Her  father's  editorial  is  one  of 
the  finest  bits  in  American  joiu^ 
nalism — a  literary  discernment 
of  the  unspectacular  details  that 
delineate  character,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  emotion  under  complete 
control. 

Mr.  White  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Hinahaw  as  saying  that  this  obit 
was  his  one  piece  of  personal 
baggage  whira  w  ould  accom¬ 


pany  him  on  his  short  trip  to 
posterity.  The  closest  the  piece 
comes  to  sentimentality  is  is 
final  paragraph: 

"A  rift  in  the  clouds  in  a 
gray  day  threw  a  shaft  of  sun¬ 
light  upon  her  coffin  as  her  ner¬ 
vous,  energetic  little  body  sank 
to  its  last  sleep.  But  the  soul 
of  her,  the  glowing,  gorgeous, 
fervent  soul  of  her,  surely  was 
flaming  in  eager  joy  upon  some 
other  dawn.” 

Mary  White  emerges  from  this 
restrained,  '  heartbreaking  edi¬ 
torial  as  clearly  defined  a  char¬ 
acter  as  Esther  in  Dickens' 
"Bleak  House.”  Her  father 
emerges  from  it  as  the  tender, 
sensitive  man  he  was,  with  the 
literary  skill  of  the  successful 
novelist  which  was  his.  Indeed, 
this  skill  as  a  novelist  paid  the 
bills  which  kept  his  newspaper 
going  through  several  of  its  early 
years. 

The  Mary  White  obit  is  known 
everywhere  that  the  exquisite  in 
American  jotimalism  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  has  its  point  for  news¬ 
paper  appeal.  It  recalls  a  some¬ 
what  similar  piece  published 
in  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  on 
Nov.  9,  194S.  On  that  morning, 
H.  Powell  Chapman,  the  editor, 
sat  at  his  typewriter  and  thought 
of  the  day’s  news.  But  he  had 
come  from  his  house  of  grief, 
from  the  awful  telegram,  staricly 
new,  announcing  his  boy’s 
dea^  in  the  war.  “Of  what  can 
I  write  today,”  he  typed,  “ex¬ 
cept  about  that  which  Is  in  my 
heart  and  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts?”  Powell  Chapman 
devoted  his  entire  editorial  space 
that  day  to  his  son. 

The  editorial  broke  every  rule 
of  the , business.  It  was  in  the 
first  person,  unrestrained  and 
full  of  cliches.  Yet  nothing  else 
in  the  editorial  history  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  so  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  readers.  From  all  over 
the  state,  from  other  states,  from 
high  and  low  officials,  average 
and  non-average  persons,  came 
a  flood  of  messages  to  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man.  Every  one  of  them  was  in 
the  highest  complimentary  vein. 
Newspaper  men  wrote'  congress¬ 
men  wrote.  One  of  the  editors 
wrote  me.  “It  has  rung  the  bell 
like  nothing  nnv  of  us  have 
seen  before.  Whv?” 

’The  Chapman  editorial  lacked 
the  White  editorial’s  iron  con¬ 
trol.  “Fill  yourself  full,”  Henry 
Justin  Smith  of  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  used  to  say,  “then 
rein  in.”  It  Is  fine  advice;  un¬ 
derstatement  is  effective  writing. 
But  perhaps  a  greater  device  is 
directness  from  the  heart  of  the 
writer  to  the  queries  and  cries  in 
the  reader’s  heart.  Powell  Chap¬ 
man  let  his  hair  down — perhaps 
we  should  do  more  of  it  in  the 
newspaper,  so  long  as  it  is  gen¬ 
uine.  He  put  into  a  newspaper 
the  griefs  and  fears  which  are 
those  of  everyone  who  reads.  It 
lacked  the  art  of  William  Allen 
White,  but  it  had  the  same  gen¬ 
uineness  and  the  deeply  vicari¬ 
ous  message. 

The  proof  of  a  printing  is  in 
the  reading.  And  in  what  it  does 
to  those  who  read.  The  personal 
in  joumalliin  is  more  efleetlve 
than  some  of  us  think.  Will 
White  was  not  a  political  philoe- 
opher.  He  would  never  have 
claimed  some  of  the  credit  his 


friend.  David  Hinshaw,  cUi*.. 
for  him  in  this  b^k. 

But  there  were  integrity,  cou¬ 
rage,  and  an  extraordinary  un¬ 
derstanding  of  readers  in  Mr 
White.  He  was  both  the  rounih 
faced  jovial  neighbor  of  Kanau 
and  the  sophisticate  at  eaNln 
Paris  who  knew  that  the  Em¬ 
poria  manner  was  a  good  trad^ 
mark.  He  was  genuine  in  both 
places.  And  he  had  the  ♦■Vat 
for  making  friends  and  readen 
on  both  sides  of  the  world  sat 
that  he  understood  them.  They 
saw  in  his  writing  a  message  di¬ 
rect  to  them. 

There  have  been  two  other 
good  biographies  of  Mr.  White' 
Dr.  Everett  Rich’s  "The  Han 
From  Emporia”  and  Frank 
Clough’s  “William  Allen  White 
of  Emporia.”  Both  have  influ¬ 
enced  Mr.  Hinshaw.  But  the 
present  fuller  treatment  of  WU 
White’s  personal  qualities  and 
the  backgrounding  of  Kanaana 
and  Kansas,  which  surely  influ¬ 
enced  Mr.  White,  are  a  contri¬ 
bution. 

’The  subject  of  a  small  town 
editor  who  became  one  of  tlw 
best-known  figures  in  his  coun¬ 
try’s  journalism  deserves  still 
another  biography — a  dafinitiTa 
and  critical  one.  His  paper  was 
never  great,  but  he  was  known 
even  abroad  as  an  editor. 
“What’s  the  matter  with  Kan¬ 
sas,”  the  editorial  that  first  made 
him  famous,  was  vitriolic  and 
unreasoning.  Its  ideas,  Mr.  White 
frankly  wrote,  came  from  ^ 
gene  Ware. 

Will  White  was  not  a  profound 
thinker.  But  his  writing  wu 
profoundly  appealing.  He  had 
prejudices  that  were  narrow  but 
a  heart  as  big  as  a  church  door, 
and  a  mind  that  attracted  fine 
intellects.  He  made  himself 
deeply  happy  and  widely  influ¬ 
ential — from  an  unbelievably  lit¬ 
tered  desk  in  little  Emporia. 

It  is  a  study  in  journalism 
worth  an  objective,  definitive 
book.  It  could  deal  only  with 
William  Allen  White  and  be  far 
more  than  a  biography. 

■ 

Botsford,  Jr.,  Home 

David  M.  Botsford.  Jr.,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  Botsford,  Constantine  k 
Gardner’s  San  Francisco  ofBcei 
Nov.  26  ending  a  nearly  three 
year-leave  for  OWI  -actlvitlei 
which  included  a  year  and  a 
half  of  Joint  OWI-Army  psyche 
logical  warfrure  duty  in  India 
and  Burma. 
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Public  Relations  Task 
Of  Business  Sera 
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pugn  their  self*respeet.  .  .  .  The 
men  who  manage  American  In¬ 
dustry  have  no  reason  whatao- 
ever  to  feel  inferior  to  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  politicians,  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  reporters, 
coUege  professors  and  labor 
leaders. 

"You  can  do  no  greeter  ae*^ 
vice  for  builneas  men  and  for  the 
American  economic  order  than 
to  attack  this  inferiority  com¬ 
plex.  ...  If  you  can  do  that,  you 
will  have  broken  down  the  in¬ 
ner  core  of  obstruction  and  dis¬ 
tortion  in  the  public  relations 
of  the  American  business  com¬ 
munity.” 

Roper  Survey 

Cone  announced  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  has 
engaged  Elmo  Roper  to  survey 
several  hundred  directors  of  in¬ 
dustries  to  determine: 

1.  How  well  they  understand 
institutional  advertising. 

2.  How  well  they  understand 
that  good  advertising  makes 
friends  and  builds  character. 

3.  How  much  they  think  the 
cost  should  be  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  simply  selling  goods  and 
services. 

4.  How  much  they  think  the 
cost  should  be  when  the  selling 
of  goods  requires  no  advertising. 

5.  What  they  think  the  cost 
should  be  in  full  price  dollars. 

About  100  labor  leaders  also 
will  be  interviewed,  said  Cone. 
“This  last  is  important  There  is 
no  case  that  we  know  of  where 
labor  has  ever  attacked  adver¬ 
tising.  There  is  also  no  reason 
that  we  know  of  why  labor 
should  ever  attack  one  of  the 
most  important  means  to  broad 
distribution  and  the  goal  of  full 
employment.” 

A  considerable  slice  of  the  top 
layer  of  business  believes  ttiat 
wartime  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  was  an  inexpensive  luxury, 
said  Cone,  paid  for  with  the  “so- 
called  Morgenthau  dollar.” 

Such  advertising,  however, 
was  not  a  luxury,  he  declared. 
“A  very  great  d^  of  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  war  became  insti¬ 
tutional  In  a  new  and  proper 
sense.  It  r-ade  friends  for  many 
an  advertiser  fagr  proving  that 
the  advsgliser  mmself — as  well 
as  his  product— was  deserving  of 
friendship.”. 

"The  old*  tired  economies”  of 
advertising,  he  said,  may  have  to 
be  sharpened  up  to  meet  tte  dif¬ 
ferential  between  wartime  18- 
cent  dollars  and  postwar  62-cent 
dollars. 

“Eighteen  cents  for  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  good  will  .  .  .  was  a 
bargain  anyone  could  under¬ 
stand.  Sixty-two  cents  may 
easily  be  something  else  again.” 

A  report  of  preliminary  test 
interviews  will  be  given  by 
Roper  in  January,  Cone  said. 

Ellison  presented  the  results 
of  a  study  made  by  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Corporation  on  “What  the 
Public  Thinks  About  Reconver¬ 
sion." 

To  the  question  “Who  do  you 
think  can  do  the  best  Job  in 
straightening  things  out  after 
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the  war?”,  51%  answered  the 
federal  government;  22%.  busi¬ 
ness  leaders;  8%.  labor  unkn 
iMders;  12%.  all  three  together. 

Disapproval  of  ceilings  on 
wages  and  salaries  varied  from 
67%  by  the  top  of  four  economic 
groups  to  by  the  lowest 

group.  'n»e  average  was  52% 
against  wage  callings,  S9%  for. 

Thirty-two  percent  said  they 
were  more  prosperous  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  19tf,  than  two  years  ago; 
51%  thought  they  were  in  about 
the  same  economic  position. 

A  question  on  spending  plans, 
asked  in  October,  1944,  and  re¬ 
peated  this  year,  indicated  that 
willingness  to  part  with  wartime 
savings  is  diminishing.  Fifty-six 
percent  said  they  would  not 
spend  any  of  their  savings,  as 
compared  with  48%  in  1944.  In 
1945,  21%  said  they  would  spend 
a  third;  in  1944,  24%.  Two- 
thirds  of  savings  will  be  spent  by 
9%,  according  to  the  1945  sur¬ 
vey;  in  1944.  15%  were  in  this 
group.  All  their  savings  will  be 
spent,  14%  said  in  1945 — 1% 
more  than  last  year. 

Forty-five  percent  said  they 
would  pay  for  whatever  they 
plan  to  buy  out  of  current  earn¬ 
ings;  32%  will  use  savings;  23% 
will  pay  on  the  installment  plan. 

In  his  Advertising  Council  dis¬ 
cussion,  Mortimer  .said: 

“If  you  have  any  idea  that  what 
we  are  proposing  is  solely  a 
great  humanitarian  project,  and 
that  we  are  going  to  ask  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  be  Boy  Scouts  and  do 
their  good  deed  daily,  please 
drop  the  idea  once  and  for  all. 

Serves  Public  Relations 

“What  we  have  done  in  the 
Council,  in  addition  to  such 
things  as  finding  out  how  to  raise 
the  appreciation  of  advertising 
in  government  and  in  groups 
that  affect  public  opinion,  is  to 
discover  a  new  teel^que  of  ad¬ 
vertising  which  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  value  to  the  advertisers, 
and  through  them,  to  the  seller 
of  time  and  space.  .  .  .  We  have 
done  the  greatest  sampling  job 
for  new  uses  of  advertiring  that 
our  generation  has  seen.” 

The  Council  is  not  asking  the 
advertiser  to  give  up  time  and 
space,  said  Mortimer,  but  is  giv¬ 
ing  him  an  opportunity,  if  he  de¬ 
sires  it,  to  do  a  public  relations 
Job  in  addition  to  selling  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Herbert  Selby  of  Morse  In¬ 
ternational.  deocrlbed  at  a  news¬ 
paper  panel  session  the  advertis¬ 
ing  formula  he  worked  out  for 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  before  the  war 
when  he  was  with  Maxon,  Ine., 
and  which  recently  has  bed 
“phenomenal  success.” 

In  1940,  in  the  beliM  that 
newspaper  space  was  not  being 
properly  us^,  he  developed  a 
continuity  campaign  for  Heinz 
which  provided  for  three-to-five 
insertions  a  week  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  18  weeks. 

Investigations  before  adoption 
of  the  formula  and  after  showed 
a  33%  increase  in  the  number  of 
householders  who  said  they  were 
buying  Heinz  foods. 

Use  of  the  formula  was  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  war,  when 
the  larger  portion  of  Heinz  prod¬ 
ucts  went  to  the  armed  forces. 
Recently  resumed,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  method  has  attained  “tre¬ 


Paul  S.  Ellison 


mendous”  results.  The  figures 
are  so  amazing,  Seiby  said,  that 
he  did  not  feel  free  to  disclose 
them.  Convinced  that  the  news¬ 
paper  schedule  is  the  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  the  skyrocketing  figures, 
he  said  that  other  factors  in  the 
present  economic  situation  also 
were  affecting  sales. 

Rep.  Carroll  Reece  ( R., 
Tenn. ),  sponsor  of  the  Reece 
Bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  in  a  talk  before 
the  Government  Relations  panel, 
described  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  legislation  as  ( 1 )  to 
afford  court  review  of  FTC  or¬ 
ders;  (2)  to  limit  the  amount  of 
penalties  assessable  for  viola¬ 
tions;  (3)  to  avoid  duplication 
between  the  FTC  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

The  bill  would  have  an  im¬ 
portant  effect  on  all  advertising, 
Reece  said.  “Thriving  enter¬ 
prise,”  he  said,  “needs  alert  ad¬ 
vertising  —  advertising  which 
heralds  new  goods  and  opens 
markets;  which  creates  demands 
for  new  goods  and  increased 
quantities  of  old  goods;  which 
assumes  proportionate  public 
responsibilities,  recognizing  that 
the  higher  the  standards  for 
truthfulness  and  sales  appeal, 
.  .  .  the  more  surely  does  adver¬ 
tising  serve  free  enterprise.” 
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There  is  no  logical  reason  wb 
the  FTC  should  be  the  compicti 
arbiter  of  tha  facts  in  a  case  ht 
said,  sIma  it  doesn’t  see  the  ^ 
ness  or  hear  the  evidence,  and 
it  often  knows  no  more  than 
what  is  disclosed  by  the  trial 
examiner’s  report. 

In  a  report  on  the  present 
status  of  the  bill,  introduced  in 
the  House  last  February,  Eric 
Haase,  manager  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Relations  Committee,  said 
it  is  now  awaiting  hearing  be¬ 
fore  a  subcommittee  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
group.  Hearings  are  scheduled 
to  begin  early  in  1946. 

On  Trademarks 

I.  W.  Digges,  ANA  counsel,  in 
a  talk  on  “Do’s  and  Don’ts  in 
the  Use  of  Trade  Marks  in  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  noted  that  most  ad¬ 
vertisers  today  try  to  make  i 
trademark  so  well  known  that 
it  identifies  a  type  of  product 
rather  than  a  particular  brand. 
In  that  way  the  value  of  the 
trademark  is  lost.  He  gave  as 
examples  Cellophane,  Aspirin, 
Shredded  Wheat. 

‘"The  trademark  system,"  he 
said,  “will  have  its  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  test  in  the  postwar  era," 
because  the  two  greatest  indus¬ 
trial  competitors  of  the  U.  S.— 
Germany  and  Japan — will  be  off 
the  scene  for  at  least  a  genera¬ 
tion. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “it  is  going 
to  become  more  and  more  im¬ 
portant  that  a  close  liaison  be 
maintained  between  the  mark 
that  appears  on  the  product  and 
the  integrity  of  the  man  who 
makes  the  product.” 


Needed! 
IDEA 

LAYOUT  MAN! 

We  need  an  idea-penon 
with  outstanding  layout  ability 
and  eiperience  in  top-notch 
advertising  design.  Responsi¬ 
bilities,  in  this  position,  will 
include: 

1 .  Desigaing  and  styling 
tormals  for  important  4- 
moltli  campaigns  involv¬ 
ing:  fashion,  youth  opsrs- 
tioa,  maior  ap^iances,  fur- 
nituro,  man’s  advertising. 

2.  Dasiga’sng  and  styling 
idea-campaign  on  an  in¬ 
stitutional  |or  corporate) 
basis. 

If  you  qualify,  please  sand 
letter  giving  us  complete  in¬ 
formation,  including  age,  ac¬ 
counts  handled  and  salary  ra- 
quiramant.  Also  send  samplw 
of  your  work,  both  finished  ads 
and  original  layouts.  This  posi¬ 
tion  must  be  filled  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Marshall  Field  &  Company 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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How  does  your  garden  grow? 
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the  United  States 
Population  Has 
11.1  Per  Cent  of 
All  U.  S.  Manu¬ 
factures. 


thorough  going  over — by  all 
members  of  the  family — before 
it  starts  the  furnace,  or  lines 
the  ash-barrel. 

Surveys  show  it,  good  sense 
justifies  it — and  your  advertis¬ 
ing  benefits  by  it. 


This  is  a  garden 
To  keep  it  healthy  and  flomish- 
ing,  you  water  it  regularly, 
nourish  it  with  plant  food,  weed 
it  carefully.  You  do  this  with 
not  just  a  few  plants — but  with 
all  your  garden. 

Your  advertising  bears  such 
cultivation,  too  —  particularly 
your  New  England  newspaper 
schedules.  Be  sure  you’ve 
planted  seed  in  every  fertile 
spot ...  be  sure  you  feed  each 
spot  with  good  copy,  consistent 
schedules. 


You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
that  paper  hat  of  Johnny’s  has 
at  least  a  week-old  date-line  on 
it. 

New  Englanders  have  reader- 
ship  as  such  an  ingrown  habit, 
that  a  newspaper  gets  a  pretty 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list . . .  Are  yoa  using 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  be  working  for 
you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Nawi  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHtM 
Concord  Menlter.Batriet  (B) 

Kaana  SanNoal  (B) 

Manchattar  Union  Laadar  (MSB) 

VEtMONT 
Barra  Ttmai  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Frau  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Athol  Dally  Nawt  (B) 

Bavarly  Tlniat  (E) 

Baaton  Glaha  (MSE) 

Boston  Glaha  (S) 

Borton  Foal  (M) 

Boston  Fast  (S) 

Boston  Rocord  B  Amarlcan  (MB) 

Baaton  Stmdoy  Advortisar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprlso>Tliiios  (E) 

Capo  Cad  Standard-TImos,  Hyaanb  (Bt 
Fall  Rhrar  Hanald  Nawt  (B) 

Fltehbiirg  -SanHnal  (B) 

Havarhtll  CaioHa  (E) 

Lawranca  Eaglo-TrlMMO  (MB) 

Now  Badford  Sunday  Standand-TImat  (S> 

Now  Badford  Standard-TItiMa  (B) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

FHtsfiald  Barkshlra  Eagla  (B)  | 

Taunton  Gazatta  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  Tribuaa  (B) 

Worcastar  Talagram  and  Eaaning 
Gaialto  (MBB) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Fawtuckot  Timas  (E) 

Wast  Warwick  Fawtuxat  VaNmr  OaNp 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsoekat  Call  (B) 

OONNBCTICUT 
Bridgaport  Fotl  (S) 

Bridgaport  Fost-ialagram  (MIB) 

Danbury  Naws-TImat  (B) 

Hartford  Couraat  (M) 

Hartford  Cooranf  (S) 

Hartford  Timas  (E) 

Marldan  Journal  (b) 

Moridan  Racotd  (M) 

Now  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Now  Hawon  Rogisfar  (EBS) 

Naw  London  Day  (B) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MBB) 
Waforbmy  RapubliMn  B  Amarieaa  (MBB) 
Watorbury  Rapabllcan  B  AaMrlean  (BM) 


This  is  ** readership** 


T his  is  a  ^‘reconverted**  Gl . . . 


He  has  his  old  job  back  at  the 
mill,  he’s  anxious  to  buy  a  lot 
of  civilian  things,  he  has  the 
cash  and  is  making  the  money 
to  buy  them.  He’s  an  import¬ 
ant  part  of  your  New  England 
market.  You  can  reach  him 
through  his  local  newspaper. 


Tins  is  a  clock 

iPbr  years  it*  has  been  counting 
'  out  the  bouBBs  never  missing  a 
beat. 

New  England  production  is  a 
like  that.  W»  or  peace,  it 
ti^  away,'  steady  and  stable. 
Hiis  current  big  reconversion, 
S3  statistics  .and  your  own 
newspaper  will  show,  has 
I  swung  along  without  a  hitch. 
With  weekly  pay-checks  hold¬ 
ing  up  well,  it’s  no  wonder 
spending  here  stays  strong. 
Remember — a  good  place  to  sell 
things  is  where  people  make 
things. 


Among  Adyertising  Folk 


Hoyt  Rojoins  Agoncy 
MAJ.  WINTHROP  HOYT  has 
returned  to  the  CSiarlet  W. 
Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  to  occupy 
the  a  c  e  n  c  y’a 
newly  •  created 
office  of  Chair¬ 
man  of  the 
Board,  after 
three  and  a  half 
years  with  the 
Army  Air  Corps. 

As  Board  Chair¬ 
man,  Major 
Hoyt  will  share 
executive  duties 
with  Everett  W. 

Hovt,  who  re¬ 
mains  as  the 
agency’s  presi¬ 
dent  At  the  time  he  entered 
the  Army,  Major  Hoyt  was  the 
agency's  president  having  held 
that  office  since  1928. 

Named  General  Manager 
J.  NELSON  STUART  has  been 
named  general  manager  of 
Needham,  Louis  axid  Brorby, 
Inc.,  Chicago. 

For  the  past 
four  years  Mr. 

Stuart  has  been 
general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Gas 
Mask  Division 
of  Johnson  h 
Johnson  in  Chi* 
cago,  and  be¬ 
fore  that,  with 
N  a  s  h-Kelvina- 
torCo.  Theposi- 
of  general  man¬ 
ager  is  new  at  '  Sluort 
the  agency. 

Elected  Partners 
ROBERT  HAYDEN  JONES  has 
been  elected  to  the  partner¬ 
ship  of  Alley  &  Richards  Co., 
advertising.  He  joined  the  Bos¬ 
ton  office  Nov.  19.  Most  recent¬ 
ly  he  has  been  with  the  New 
York  office  of  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstlne  k  Osborn  as  account 
executive  on  the  du  Pont  ac¬ 
count  in  addition  to  special 
merchandising  work  for  Com¬ 
munity  Plate.  .  .  .  J.  C  CuM- 
scmo  and  John  N.  Jackson  for 
nearly  three  years  members  of 
the  executive  staff  of  the  John 
A.  Calms  k  Co.,  have  become 
partners  in  the  agency. 

In  N«w  Spot* 

THOMAS  C  BOTCHER,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  Colgate-Pabnolive- 
Peet  Co.,  joins  Doherty,  Clifford 
and  Shenlleld.  Inc.,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  member  of 
the  Plans  board.  .  .  .  Gaoncs 
Hannison  and  ‘Itanoa  ZmMxa 
to  the  art  department  of  Gasrer, 
Cornell  k  Newell,  Inc.,  as  as¬ 
sociate  art  directors.  Harrison 
was  formerly  with  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton.  Durstine  k  Osborn,  New 
York,  and  Zlesmer  with  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Motor  Co.,  Detroit.  .  .  . 
Raymond  Lynch  from  traffic  de¬ 
partment,  McCann  -  Erickson,  to 
production  manager.  Hazard 
Advertising.  .  .  .  Hajrold  Toa- 
cssBN  from  American  Can  Co. 
to  art  director  for  Tucker 
Wasrne  and  Co.,  Atlanta.  .  .  . 
Chaslcs  L.  Funnell.  from  ac¬ 
count  executive,  Charles  W. 
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Hojrt  Co.,  and  John  N.  MEissNn 
to  Henry  A.  Loudon  Advertis¬ 
ing  Boston. 

Hal  Hazelrigo  from  American 
Home  Products  Corp.,  New 
York,  to  public  relations  de¬ 
partment,  N.  W.  Ayer  k  Son, 
Inc.  .  .  .  WnjJAM  A.  Malone, 
Jr.,  from  American  Home  Prod¬ 
ucts  to  Sherman  k  Marquette, 
Inc.,  New  York,  in  an  executive 
capacity.  .  .  .  Richard  V.  La- 
Barre  from  Eastern  Aircraft  to 
copy  staff.  Hazard  Advertising. 

.  .  .  Ruth  Chaplowe  to  the  art 
department,  The  Gravenson  Co., 
New  York.  .  .  .Joseph  F.  Mur¬ 
phy  from  Martin-Nebraska  Co., 
Fort  Crook,  Neb.,  to  Allen  & 
Reynolds,  Omaha.  .  .  .  Carl  J. 
Kozlik  to  R.  D.  Putnam  Adver¬ 
tising.  .  .  .  Bates  Compton  to 
Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  for  plans  and  contract 
work.  .  .  .  Ben  M.  Patrick  to 
Houck  and  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va., 
as  director  of  research  and 
copy. 

Service  Stars 

LT.  COMDR.  GEORGE  I.  BUSH- 

FIELD,  a  vicepresident  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom.  Inc.,  who  left  that  agency 
to  join  the  Navy  in  1942,  has 
been  released  from  the  service 
and  is  now  back  with  the  agen¬ 
cy.  Bushfield  was  in  charge  of 
publicity,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  Navy’s  recruit¬ 
ing  and  induction  service.  .  .  . 
Oakley  Biowell,  terminating 
his  service  as  a  lieutenant  col¬ 
onel  in  the  Infantry,  has  joined 
the  account  staff  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  to  work  on  the 
General  Food’s  accounts.  .  .  . 
Clutord  W.  Smith  from  the 
Army  Air  Corps  to  copy  staff. 
N.  W.  Ayer  k  Son,  Inc.,  and 
Lt.  Col.  Thomas  W.  DeMint, 
from  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Sixth  Service  Com¬ 
mand,  to  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  agency  as  a  representative. 
Also  joining  Ayer  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  in  Philadelphia  office  is 
T.  Beverley  Keim,  after  over 
three  years  In  the  Navy.  .  .  . 
Charles  Drier,  Jr.,  back  to  the 
media  department  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.,  New  York,  after 
four  VMrs  in  the  army,  and 
John  Hamm,  Army,  four  years, 
back  to  the  agency’s  service 
management  department.  .  .  . 
Al  Marshall  back  to  McCann- 
Eiickson  as  art  director  after 
Army  service.  .  .  .  Charles  O’C 
Sloane,  Jr.,  three  years.  Navy, 
to  Alley  k  Richards.  New  York. 
.  .  .  Lt.  Comdr.  Graham  S.  Ma¬ 
son  Navy,  to  Lewis  k  Gilman, 
Philadelphia.  .  .  .  C.  M.  Buch¬ 
anan,  Army  Ground  Forces 
since  1943,  back  to  VanSant, 
Dugdale  k  Co.,  Baltimore,  as 
account  manager.  .  .  .  Dorothy 
E.  Wells,  WAVE  radio  opera¬ 
tor.  back  to  Ellis  Advertising, 
Buffalo  office,  as  space  buyer. 
.  .  .  Elmer  A.  Ome,  Navy  public 
relations  department,  three 
years,  to  Weston  Advertising 
Agency,  Racine,  Wis.,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive.  .  .  . 

Company  Changes 

LT.  H.  CHARLES  BARTLETT. 

USNR,  has  been  appointed 
publicity  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  O’Connor,  Moffati  &  Co., 
San  FYancisco.  .  .  .  Ray  Andrew 
Hill  to  director  of  public  and 


trade  relations.  Continental  Dis¬ 
tilling  Corp.  .  .  .  Paul  K.  Ray 
to  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  Carrier  Corp., 
Syracuse.  .  .  .  William  Moscrip 
Miller  from  the  War  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  to  director  of  ad- 
veHising  and  publicity.  Air  Car¬ 
go  Tranh>ort  Corp.,  New  York. 


tence;  "Would  it  be  too  much  to 
ask  you— please — not  to  buy  our 
perfume  for  one  month  ...  if 
in  this  way  you  could  more 
easily  buy  that  extra  Victory 
Bond  to  sneed  our  bnv« 


Agency  Notes 

FOOTE,  CONE  &  BELDING  an¬ 
nounce  the  opening  of  a  serv¬ 
ice  office  at  300  Taylor  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Curry  W.  Stoup 
has  been  appointed  manager; 
James  Pickering,  director  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising;  Jack 
Ready  and  Edwin  Short,  in 
charge  of  copy,  and  W.  H.  Mc- 
Knight,  art  director. 

Martin  R.  Klitten  and  Keith 
N.  Thomas  have  formed  Klitten 
&  Thomas,  Advertising.  756 
South  Broadway.  Los  Angeles 
14.  Mr.  Klitten  was  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Shaw  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  agency,  in  charge  of  new 
business,  and  Mr.  Thomas  con¬ 
ducted  his  own  art  studio.  Paul 
Pequignot  joins  the  firm  as  di¬ 
rector  of  research,  and  Cecil 
Parsons,  as  production  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  art  director. 


With  the  Representatives 
FRED  KIMBALL.  INC.,  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
reoresentatlve  of  the  Lebanon 
(Pa.)  Eucninsr  Star.  .  .  .  George 
D.  Close.  Inc.,  has  been  named 
to  represent  the  Chico  ( Cal. )  En¬ 
terprise. 


Ccanpcdgns  &  Accoiints  Future  Book 

continued  from  page  10  EXPANDING  its 


operations, 
Poland  Spring  House,  distrib¬ 
utor  of  Poland  mineral  spring 
water,  will  introduce  a  new  line 


Double  Talk 

ADDRESSING  a  special  ad  "to  of  specialty  food  products  this 
North  Americans  going  South’’  winter.  Advertising  will  be  un- 
Stem’s.  New  York  department  der  the  direction  of  Tracy,  Kent 
store,  savs  it  two  wavs — in  Span-  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  media 
ish  as  well  as  English.  The  ad  to  be  used  will  include  newspr 
concerns  a  selection  of  men’s  p^r,  radio  smd  magazines.  .  .  . 
goodall  springweave  tropical  Ponds  is  releasing  in  Canada  i 
suits.  The  Spanish  translation  new  campaign  for  its  Make-up 
is  given  directly  after  each  line  pat,  using  rotogravure  sectioni 
of  English.  As  a  finishing  touch,  of  newspapers  via  J.  Walter 
the  store  points  out,  "And  ap-  Thompson,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Pa- 
propriately  enough.  Stem’s  dl-  cmc  Intermountain  Express  via 
rect  men’s  store  entrance  is  lo-  Brisacher,  Van  Norden  k  Stall, 
cated  on  the  avenue  of  the  San  Francisco,  plans  a  camp^ 
Americas,  N.  Y.  C.” 


Thanksgiving  Message 
On  Thanksgiving  Day  Cunard- 
Whitb  Star  Line  scheduled  a 
special  insertion  in  newspapers 
across  the  United  States  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  significance  of 
the  holiday  this  year.  Copy  ex¬ 
presses  gratitude  for  the  end  of 
the  war  and  for  the  war  service 
of  the  Cunard  fleet  and  crews. 
The  line’s  ships  are  still  under 
government  control  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  United  Nationals  service¬ 
men,  it  is  added.  The  ad  ap¬ 
peared  in  9(X>-  and  45<)-line 
sizes,  depending  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  paper.  Cecil  &  Presbrey, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


in  midwest  and  coast  dallies  f» 
turing  a  new  five-day  frelgW 
service  between  St.  Louis  sad 
San  Francisco  and  Lot  AogciM 


S 

!C 


Agency  Appointtnenls 
AMERICAN  HOME  FOODS 
INC.,  to  N.  F.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.’ 
to  advertise  a  complete  line  o^ 
anhydrous  vegetables  and  fruit 
to  be  distributed  by  the  firm  dur¬ 
ing  1946.  .  .  .  Tepper  Appliaiks 
Co.,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  to  W.  W. 
Garrison  and  Co.,  Chicago,  for 
their  Taylor  Junior  washing  ma¬ 
chines;  advertising  on  a  national 
basis  during  1946  using  newspa¬ 
pers,  trade  papers,  magazinaa 
.  .  .  Carrier  Corp.,  Syracuse  air 
conditioning  and  refrigeratloa 
manufacturer,  to  N.  W.  Ayer  ft 
Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  office. 
.  .  .  Anchorage  Homes,  Wes^ 
field.  Mass.,  manufactured  homes, 
to  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.,  with 
deliveries  ready  for  early  la 
'46.  .  .  .  Bri-Test  Products 
Corp.,  New  York,  soaps,  waxes 
and  polishes,  to  the  House  of 
J.  Hayden  Twiss,  advertising. 
New  York;  newspapers,  tnide 
papers,  magazines.  .  .  .  Clairoil, 
Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  Roy  S. 
Durstine.  .  .  .  Geo.  Ehizt 

Brewery,  Inc.,  to  Morre  ft 
Hamm,  Inc.;  newspapers,  etc. ... 
Hygenets  Co.,  drug  products,  to 
Cay  ton,  Inc.;  newspapers,  wo¬ 
men’s  magazines.  .  .  .  A  M.  R 
Chemical  Co.,  Brooklyn,  lighter 
fluid  and  insecticide,  to  Ellis  Ad¬ 
vertising;  newspapers,  etc.  .  ,  . 
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Faberge  Suggestion 
USING  more  than  50  newspa¬ 
pers,  Faberge,  New  York,  is 
scheduling  a  "Buy  War  Bonds’* 
reminder,  as  it  has  done  during 
past  War  Bond  drives.  The  ad 
under  the  caption,  "Perfume  can 
wait”  contains  just  the  one  sen- 
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Stewcirt  Named 
Chicago  Times 
Gen.  Mcmager 

Chicago,  Nov.  20  — Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Russ  Stewart  to  the 
newly-created  post  of  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Times 


Stewart  McCarthy 


was  announced  here  today  by 
Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Times  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher. 

Announcement  was  also  made 
of  the  return  of  Lt.  Commander 
Usrvin  McCarthy  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Times  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  terminal  leave. 
McCarthy  was  managing  editor 
of  the  tabloid  from  Oct.,  1041.  to 
March.  1942,  when  he  entered 
the  Navy. 

“The  general  manager  be¬ 
comes  what  the  title  connotes — 
general  manager,”  stated  Mr. 
Finnegan  in  an  announcement 
to  all  departments.  “The  coming 
jrear  of  reconversion — and  the 
succeeding  years — will  open  un- 
uiual  opportunities  for  the 
Times,  requiring  a  cohesion  and 
cooperation  of  all  depsutments.” 

With  Timea  10  Years 
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Mr.  Stewart,  36,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Times  for  the 
past  10  years,  coming  to  the 
oewspaper  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  after  having  been  previ- 
ouly  with  the  M-G-M  public  re¬ 
lations  department.  Later  he 
ns  assigned  to  organize  the 
Chicago  Times  Syndicate  and 
became  its  directing  manager. 
He  combined  his  syndicate 
daties  with  those  of  managing 
editor  and  has  been  in  charge  of 
he  news  department  since 
Karch  30,  1942. 

Stewart  began  newspaper 
nrk  at  the  age  of  16  as  a  cub 
igiorter  on  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Times,  later  becoming 
ijwiteman  and  columnist  on 
^  Bridgeport  Times-Star.  He 
w  served  as  United  Press  and 
SM  York  Times  correspondent. 
'■*Carthy  joined  the  Times  as 

fc•orts  editor  in  the  early  ’30s, 
ng  previously  been  with  the 
pa  Tribune.  He  succeeded 
W1  Borden  as  managing  editor, 
•hra  the  latter  left  to  join  the 
i,”  ?•  Army  Air  Forces.  After 
I  tarring  as  chief  of  the  press  sec- 
of  the  Navy  in  Washington, 
f'Om.  McCarthy  was 
Pacific  to  assume  edi- 
of  the  Navy  News,  pub- 
“ned  on  Guam. 


Sweden  Promoted 

"Sweden  Is  Ready  To  Buy,’ 
in  elaborate  brochure  in  coloi 
produced  by  the  Stockholms- 
Tnningen  is  being  distributed  t( 
1,  ltd  Pd  agencies. 


Puget  Sound  Co. 
Production  Down 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  20 — Pulp 
production  of  67,304  tons  for  the 
nine-month  period  ended  Sept. 
30  is  report^  by  Puget  Sound 
Pulp  and  Timber  Co.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  75.694  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Nine-month  profit  was  84 
cents  a  share  after  allowing 
$432,883  for  Federal  taxes,  com¬ 
pared  with  91  cents  after  a 
$421,587  tax  allowance.  Non-re¬ 
curring  capital  gains  were  $193,- 
094  this  year  for  a  total  net  in¬ 
come  of  W19.689,  or  $1.43  a  com¬ 
mon  share.  Non-recurring  capi¬ 
tal  gains  last  year  brought  the 
total  income  to  $858,168. 

Seattle  Dailies 
Halted  by  Strike 
Of  Printers 

Seattle.  Wash..  Nov.  20 — 
Seattle  was  without  a  daily 
newsnane-  this  week  with  the 
Post-IvteWn‘mcer,  Times  and 
Star  shut  down  after  a  walkout 
of  printers  (International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  Local  202). 

Action  followed  a  breakdown 
of  negotiations  over  union  de¬ 
mands  for  a  $2.95  daily  wage  in¬ 
crease  and  certain  conditions  for 
maintenance  of  union  shop.  Man¬ 
agement's  counter-offer  of  an 
$8.25  weekly  increase  was 
turned  down  bv  the  union. 

The  last  paper  to  reach  Seattle 
readers  was  a  scant  P-I  Monday 
edition  made  up  Simday  before 
the  printers  left. 

Pickets  appeared  in  front  of 
the  newspaper  buildings  late 
Sunday  and  early  Monday  af¬ 
filiated  AFL  unions  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
(CIO)  voted  to  respect  picket 
lines.  The  guild  also  offered  to 
act  as  a  m^iator. 

All  three  papers  this  week 
were  maintaining  reporters  at 
regular  beats  outside  the  news¬ 
paper  ofiHces. 

Strike  in  SL  Petersburg 

Managements  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg’s  (Fla.)  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  —  the  Independent  and 
Times — announced  Tuesday  that 
their  composing  room  employes 
had  gone  on  strike.  Officials  pf 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  local  had  no  immediate 
comment. 

The  newspapers  said  the  print¬ 
ers  took  a  strike  vote  early  that 
morning  and  notified  the  pub¬ 
lishers  shortly  before  8  a.m.  that 
thev  would  not  report  for  work. 
Wages  and  hoiu-s  have  been  in 
dispute. 

The  Independent  announced 
plans  to  trv  to  publish  a  photo- 
engraved  edition. 


Detroit  News  Raises 

Detroit,  Nov.  19 — ^Effective 
Oct.  29,  the  Detroit  News  an¬ 
nounced  a  10%  increase  in  pay 
for  all  editorial  and  business 
office  employes  including  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staffs  of  its  two  radio 
stations,  WWJ  and  WENA. 


Typo  Differential  on 
Night  Side’Is  5.87% 

Chicago,  Nov.  20 — A  study  of 
night  differentials  in  typograph¬ 
ical  scales  for  419  cities  in  all 
population  classes  shows  that 
the  over-all  average  is  7.2c  or 
5.87%  difference  between  the 
day  and  night  scale,  according 
to  a  bulletin  released  by  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee. 

“The  highest  differentials  usu¬ 
ally  are  found  in  cities  where 
few  or  no  night  workers  are 
employed,  and  where  the  night 
scale  is  of  relatively  little  impor¬ 
tance.”  stated  the  ANPA  bulle¬ 
tin.  “Otherwise  shorter  work 
weeks  are  found  in  some  cities 
paying  a  high  night  scale,  and 
widely  differing  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  relation  to  day  and 
night  side  work  contribute  to 
the  instability  of  the  differential 
between  the  highest  and  lowest 
in  each  of  the  groups  of  cities.” 

In  14  cities  of  more  than  500,- 
000,  the  average  is  9.67c,  or  6.1% 
of  day  scale,  with  the  differen¬ 


tial  ranging  from  14.3c  to  a  low 
of  6.6c.  For  23  cities  of  250,- 
000  to  500,000,  the  average  is 
8.2c  or  5.8%.  In  48  cities  of 
100,000  to  250,000,  the  average  is 
8.04s  or  5.9%. 

In  82  cities  of  50.000  to  100,- 
000,  the  average  is  7.08c  or  5.6%. 
For  141  cities  25.000  to  50.000.  the 
differential  is  7.07c  or  6.01%. 
For  111  cities  of  25,000  or  less, 
the  average  hourly  differential 
is  6.6c  or  5.95%  of  the  day  scale. 
■ 

Lensmon  A-spires 

Anything  for  a  picture  must 
be  Lester  Mannix’s  idea — or  it 
may  have  been  the  idea  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  picture 
assignment  editor.  Mannix 
climbed  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  spires  to 
get  pictures  of  the  repair  work 
on  the  spire  and  of  the  street, 
a  dizzy,  swaying  34  stories  be¬ 
low,  and  material  for  a  byline 
story  describing  his  experience. 
From  Rockefeller  Center  oppo¬ 
site  News  Photographer  Tom 
Watson  got  pictures  of  Mannix 
at  the  top. 


THE  NASHVILLE 
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NEW  ROTO  RATES 
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60  line*  minimum  to  84  line*. 

6Be 

62c 

60c 

48c 

45c 

86  lines  to  170  line* . 

68c 

60c 

48c 

46c 
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2/6  page  . 

67c 

48c 

45c 

43c 

40c 

H  page  . 

680 

46c 

43c 

40c 
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.3/6  page  . 

66c 

43c 

40c 

S8c 

36c 

Page  . 

30.000  lines,  bulk  space  contract 

54c 

36c 

38c 

36c 

34e 

Sic 

FULL  COLOR — $126  extra  per  nnU. 

Advertiser  to  furnish  fully  retouched  positive*. 

DUOTONB  OR  8FOT  COLOR — 166  eztn  per  unit. 

Minimum  color  unit  2/6  pace. 

Extra  charge  for  color  is  at  cost;  is  commissionable  but  not 
subiect  to  frequency  discount. 

Where  one  advertiser  runs  schedule  of  varying  size*  total  number 
of  insertions  determines  frequency  bracket. 

COFT  SIZES 

SO  11.  1  or  2  columns  126  U.  1.  2  or  3  column* 

76  11.  1.  2  or  3  columns  160  U.  1,  2  or  3  column* 

100  U.  1  to  6  columns  170  11.  1  to  6  column* 

Depth  specified  must  apply  to  each  column  crossed. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  Magasine  ran  171,977  lines  of  roto 
advertising  in  four  months  from  July  1  (first  issue)  through 
October. 


Place  your  order  for  advertising  in  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  Magazine  early  to  assure  accommodation.  Space 
reservations,  six  (6)  weeks  in  advance. 
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Crosley  Institute  Plan 
For  Using  Newspapers 

continued  from  page  7 

news  of  the  paper  and  creates  a 
“not  news”  distinction  in  their 
minds. 

The  classified  columns  of  a 
paper  serve  a  different  purpose 
from  the  feneral  display  adver¬ 
tising  pages,  where  the  aim  is  to 
make  people  want  to  buy  your 
merchandise.  In  the  classified 
columns  is  si^cific  merchandise 
or  service  which  prople  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  seeking,  illustration  and 
attractive  layout  are  necessarily 
restricted  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  Yet  the  classified  pages 
have  real  advantages  in  that 
they  pre-select  readers  and  as¬ 
sured  interest.  They  often  pro¬ 
duce  good  results  for  “parts  and 
service”  or  “trade-ins”  advertis- 
ing. 

To  get  your  ads  in  certain 
“preferred  positions”  in  a  pa¬ 
per,  you  usually  have  to  pay  a 
higher  rate.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  it's  not  worth  the  extra  cost. 
In  some  cases,  an  exclusive  dress 
shop  might  find  it  paid  always 
to  run  on  the  society  page.  Or 
a  sporting  goods  shop  on  the 
sports  page.  But  for  general  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  one  spot  is 
about  as  good  as  another. 

Studies  have  shown  that  left- 
hand  pages  get  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  right-hand  pages,  some¬ 
times  even  more.  Also,  tiiat 
reader  interest  beyond  page  7  of 
a  paper  varies  little  from  that 
in  the  first  seven  pages.  For 
instance,  “Page  7  or  forward” 
got  a  '73%  men,  80%  women 
reader  rating.  "Pagg  8  or  back” 
got  68%  men,  74%  women.  It 
appears,  then,  that  run-of-paper 
position  gives  every  adverti^ 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  capture 
readers'  attention. 

What  Doy  fii  Best? 

Monday  or  Wednesday;  Tues¬ 
day,  Thursday,  or  Saturday— 
what  day  should  you  run  yoiir 
ads?  Department  stores  adver¬ 
tise  hee^ly  in  Friday  evening 
papers  to  attract  Saturday  ship¬ 
pers.  Most  food  ads  run  on 
Thursday  evening.  On  these 
days,  while  you're  running  your 
ads  closer  to  the  weekend  shop¬ 
ping  period,  you’re  also  facing 
more  competition  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  pages.  A  smaller  ad  has 
more  chance  of  standing  out 
earlier  in  the  week  when  a  paper 
carries  less  advertising. 

Of  course,  if  you’re  having  a 
big  weekend  sale  and  plan  to 
nm  an  ad  of  dominant  size, 
you’ll  use  Thursday  or  Friday 
space  anyway.  Otherwise,  yoiur 
ad’s  chances  of  being  notic^  are 
probably  better  earlier  in  the 
week.  Saturday  is  not  a  good 
time  to  run  evening  paper  ads, 
since  Sunday  is  a  holiday.  Also, 
fewer  people  stay  home  to  read 
the  paper  Saturday  night. 

The  size  of  your  ads  will 
doubtless  be  determined  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  size  of  your 
budget  But  small  budget,  small 
ads,  need  not  mean  small  success. 

No  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
prove  conclusively  that  large 
pace  consistently  gets  more  at¬ 
tention  than  modest  pace.  One 
authority  has  said  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  value  of  pace  varies  ac- 
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cording  to  the  square  root  of  the 
surface  area.  That  would  mean 
that  a  quarter  pfige  has  half  as 
much  attention  value  as  a  full 
page.  This  may  be  true  enough 
of  blank  pace,  but  ads  are  not 
blank.  A  good  quarter  page  ad 
would  certainly  rate  higher 
readership  than  an  ordinary  full 
page.  Or— doubling  the  size  of 
an  inferior  half  page  ad  would 
not  double  its  attention  value. 

Contents  Gets  Attention 

Striking  evidence  that  atten¬ 
tion  depends  largely  on  what 
goes  into  an  ad  was  a  test  of  two 
ads  for  the  same  brand  of  soap, 
run  in  the  same  newspaper,  on 
die  same  day.  and  of  the  same 
size.  One  pulled  7%  men,  24% 
women;  the  other  1%  men.  8% 
women.  Again  —  an  844-line 
drug  store  ad  pulled  12%  men. 
SS%  women;  while  in  the  same 
paper  another  drug  ad  of  1.250 
lines  pulled  18%  men  and  30% 
women.  Not  a  great  attention 
increase  for  about  50%  more 
space. 

One  reason  for  an  advertiser 
to  use  large  pace  is  prestige. 
Some  national  advertisers  use 
full  pages  to  create  an  extra  im¬ 
pressive  appearance  for  their 
products.  Just  as  many  use 
small  pace  with  wholly  satisfac¬ 
tory  re^ts.  For  most  local  re¬ 
tail  advertisers,  however,  large 
space  is  not  usually  so  important 
in  determining  results,  since 
local  advertising  has  an  over-all 
hiidier  reader^ip  value  than  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  A  check  of 
types  at  advertising  people  read 
produced  these  m^ian  figures; 

Pfmtional  advertising  men  53%, 
tooman  50%. 

Local  advertising  men  67%, 
women  92%. 

There  are,  of  course,  times 
when  you  want  to  use  larger 
than  your  usual  pace.  On  im¬ 
portant  occasions  like  big  sales, 
store  opening  or  remodeling 
events,  and  special  holiday  pro¬ 
motions  you  have  more  values 
and  more  to  say  about  them.  You 
need  more  pace  for  your  mes¬ 
sages.  But  this  pace  should 
definitely  be  “extra” — in  addi¬ 
tion  to,  not  at  the  expense  of, 
your  regular  ads. 

Minimum  Frequency 

And  how  often  should  your 
regular  ads  run?  Probably  once 
a  week.  Every  other  week 
would  be  the  minimum  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  you  could 
hope  to  build  a  cumulative  ef¬ 
fect  Large  department  stores 
advertise  daily.  They  have  vast 
variety  of  goods  to  sell,  serve 
wide  trading  areas,  and  are  more 
dependent  on  latest  style  and 
lart-mlnute  merchandise  news 
than  many  other  types  of  stores. 
Since  each  department  is  in 
reality  a  "shop”  by  itself,  it 
takes  a  great  deal  of  daily  ad¬ 
vertising  to  give  each  even 
weekly  representation.  A  once- 
a-week  schedule,  then,  for  your 
store  advertising  seems  reason¬ 
able. 

The  value  of  repetitive  adver¬ 
tising  must  not  be  underesti¬ 
mate.  Arthur  Brisbane  once 
said,  “Repetition  in  newpapers 
makes  reputations  for  advertis¬ 
ers.”  He  might  well  have  added 
“and  sales.” 

People  have  short  memories. 
You  must  remind  them  repeat¬ 


edly  of  your  store  and  your 
values.  During  a  17-day  New 
York  strike  of  newpaper  deliv¬ 
ery  men,  retail  business  held 
up  well  during  the  early  days 
of  the  strike.  The  effects  of 
earlier  promotions  carried  over. 
But  during  the  second  week,  the 
retail  sales  curve  turned  down¬ 
ward.  Heavy  store  advertising 
after  the  strike's  end  replted 
in  the  sales  curve  turning  up¬ 
ward  again. 

Furthermore,  you  do  not  al- 
wavs  reach  the  same  people  with 
each  ad.  A  large  ad  has  but 
one  opportunity  to  reach  read¬ 
ers  on  any  one  day.  Two  smaller 
ads  on  different  days  double 
your  opportunities. 

In  the  Paper  Every  Week 

Whateyer  your  newpaper  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation,  fdve  se¬ 
rious  thought  to  dividing  it  by 
52  so  that  news  of  your  store  is 
"in  the  paper”  every  week. 

This  whole  matter  of  newspa¬ 
per  selection  poses  many  ques¬ 
tions.  answerable  only  after  con¬ 
sidering  local  conditions  and 
buying  habits.  What  works  here 
might  not  work  there.  But  if  a 
retailer  keeps  this  main  objec¬ 
tive  in  mind  he  can  choose  wise¬ 
ly;  Reach  the  largest  possible 
number  of  prospective  custom¬ 
ers  per  dollar  spent. 

And — newpapers  are  com¬ 
munity  servants.  They  want  to 
help  local  businesses  reap  great¬ 
est  possible  rewards  from  their 
newpaper  advertising.  So,  once 
more,  maintain  cordial  relations 
with  the  newpapers  in  your  ter¬ 
ritory.  Their  finger  is  on  the 
public  pulse.  They  are  able  and 
glad  to  advise  and  help  you  in 
planning  your  advertising  sched¬ 
ule. 

What  to  Put  Into  Ad 

Once  you’ve  decided  on  news¬ 
paper  pace,  you  have  to  decide 
what  goes  into  yoiu:  ad.  That 
may  be  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  because  every  ad  real¬ 
ly  begins  with  an  idea  or  some 
merchandise,  or  both.  You  run 
advertising  because  you  have 
things  to  sell.  You  can’t  put 
everything  you  have  to  sell  into 
one  ad.  So  you  select  those  ar¬ 
ticles  3rou  think  will  have  the 
greatest  appeal  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of 

price  season  newness 

quality  style  variety 

exclusiveness  (“at  this  store 
only”) 

Occasionally  you  may  hear 
someone  say  it’s  a  good  idea  to 
advertise  hard-to-move  merchan¬ 
dise  w  as  to  get  it  sold  faster.  It 
is  an  expensive  practice.  Good 
retail  advertising,  like  good  mer¬ 
chandising,  is  ba^  on  the  idea 
of  “what  people  want,  when  they 
want  it.” 

An  important  part  of  the  job 
of  retail  advertising  is  bringing 
people  to  your  store,  as  well  as 
starting  the  sale  of  merchandise 
advertised.  Less-wanted  items 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  at¬ 
tract  as  many  customers  as 
timely,  popular  offerings.  Once 
you  get  people  into  your  store, 
promotional  diplay  can  help 
you  move  the  sales-laggards. 

Well-known,  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise  is  a  good 
choice  for  a  retailer’s  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  if  he  can  feature  it  in 
wider  variety,  as  sold  exclu¬ 


sively  by  his  store,  or  in  aomi 
similar  advantageous  manasr 
The  fact  that  merchandise  is  igi 
gressively  advertised  on  a  ne  > 
tional  scale  is  no  reason  for  m 
individual  retailer  to  feel  it 
“doesn’t  need  any  more  adve^ 
ing  on  my  part.”  He  has,  inst^ 
all  the  more  reason  to  adver¬ 
tise  it,  so  as  to  let  people  k^ 
his  store  is  the  place  to  buy  this 
popular  merchandise. 

The  competitive  situation  and 
local  buying  trends,  too,  influ¬ 
ence  the  choice  of  “what  to  ad¬ 
vertise.”  If  you  can  avoid  it, 
you  don’t  want  to  advertise 
items  identical  to  those  of  a 
competitor,  particularly  if  he 
happens  to  be  able  to  feature  a 
lower  price  than  yours.  Neither 
do  you  want  your  ads  to  be  out 
of  line  with  the  times,  offering  , 
fishing  tackle  and  electric  fans 
when  the  trend  is  to  huntlni 
equipment  and  electric  beaten. 
There  are  notable  instancci 
when  retailers  profit  from  fea¬ 
turing  unseasonable  mertduot- 
dise,  such  as  furs  in  Augurt.  But 
it  takes  an  entire  indiutry,  co¬ 
operating  for  many  years,  to 
buck  normal  trends  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  buying  habit. 

Price  Isn't  Everything 
Service,  quality,  novelty,  style, 
and  timeliness  have  strong  in¬ 
fluence  on  a  customer’s  dedsioo 
to  buy.  Every  good  salesman 
knows  those  farts.  Yet.  though 
the  best  definition  of  advert 
ing  is  "salesmanship  in  print,” 
many  a  retailer  continues  to  act 
in  his  advertising  as  if  price 
were  everything.  How  much 
more  profitable  it  would  be  to 
advertise  merchandise  for  which 
he  could  make  convincing  state¬ 
ments  of  superior  quality,  greet¬ 
er  style  or  novelty,  or  “only  at 
this  store.”  He  would  then  not 
only  be  giving  a  sales  talk  for 
his  merchandise,  but  he  would 
alw  be  building  a  rputatlon 
for  his  store  as  something  special 
and  out  of  the  ordinary.  The 
occasional  exception  is,  of 
course,  when  you  have  a  de^ 
inlte,  very  good  price  advantage 
on  a  particular  "sold  anywhere” 
item  or  "short  time  only.” 

(]kxxl  retail  advertising  is  not 
a  solitary  and  separate  creati(» 
of  words  and  pictures.  Effective , 
retail  advertising  is  an  integral 
part  of  effective  retailing,  the 
expression  of  a  good  merdian- 
dise  plan. 
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SL  PcKul  Story 
1  Clicks  Across 
The  Country 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Nov.  20 — 
Here’s  a  story  that’ll  put  Still- 
rater  on  the  map,”  Fred  Neu- 
neier,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  report¬ 
er  commented  as  he  tossed  City 
{dltor  Dick  Richards  some 

”^chards  read  it,  agreed  that 
the  town  of  10,000  persons  18 
jiiles  east  of  St.  Paul  was  har¬ 
boring  a  number  one  story  of 
nationwide  interest  and  sched¬ 
uled  it  for  Page  1. 

Hie  story  clicked  with  wire 
ee^ces  and  newspapers  all 
brer  the  country,  and  the  na- 
'  tkm’s  eyes  turned  toward  the 
light  of  motherless  14-month- 
bld  Michael  Shaun  Collins  from 
England  to  America  and  the 
home  of  his  grandparents  in 
Stillwater. 

Heumeier,  a  resident  of  Still- 
witer,  ran  across  the  story  of 
the  youngster’s  proposed  trip 
in  a  conversation  with  the  tot’s 
pandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jdm  Collins.  They  informed 
him  that  their  son,  Sgt.  James 
(Mlins,  was  preparing  to  send 
lUe  to  America  as  soon  as 
vrangements  for  the  trip  could 
he  made. 

Hie  baby’s  Irish  mother  had 
fied  of  a  heart  attack,  and  Sgt. 
Oidlins— a  104  point  man — had 
eduntarily  signed  up  for  six 
mare  months  of  service  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  hopes  he  could  make 
irrangements  for  the  trip  in 
tat  time. 

When  a  State  Department 
woman  employe  agreed  to  care 
tor  the  child  on  the  trans- 
AHantic  flight,  the  only  prob- 
Im  that  remained  was  getting 
ta  child  from  New  York  to 
Stillwater.  Neumeier  contact- 
tf  the  publicity  department  of 
Northwest  Airlines,  which  head- 
vuurters  in  St.  Paul,  sold  the 
line  on  the  idea  of  providing 
ttiasportation  for  the  young- 
litr. 

Just  to  keep  the  Stillwater 
liwor  to  the  story,  the  airlines 
mt  a  stewardess  whose  home 
iiin  Stillwater  to  care  for  Mike 
M  the  flight  from  New  York  to 
ii*  Twin  Cities. 

When  Mike  prepared  to  leave 
York,  a  battery  of  news- 
poper  and  newsreel  cameramen 
WH  on  hand.  A  similar  greet¬ 
ing  party  was  on  hand  in  the 
Twin  Cities,  and  kept  a  four- 
knar  vigil  at  Wold-Chamberlain 
^  when  heavy  fog  forced 
tne  plane  back  to  Madison, 
y*.,  before  it  Anally  was 
iwed  for  landing  at  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

The  midnight  landing  forced 
cancellation  of  a  parade  Still- 
water  had  planned  to  welcome 
young  Mike  Collins,  but  next 
Boming  a  full  truckload  of 
toys  was  delivered  to  the  home. 
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Change  Bureczu  Names 

^th  the  Gannett  National 
Service  in  Washington  and  the 
ujtoett  Empire  State  Bureau  in 
Mbtny  will  be  known  as  the 
uannett  News  Service  hereafter. 
John  Mooney  and  Cecil  B.  Dick- 
wn  will  continue  as  chiefs. 


'Dada'-'Gaga'-'Goo' 

Stor-Ioumal  Reporter  Betty 
Menrvin  will  hare  to  went 
awhile  for  th#  answer  to  a 
question  she  asked  the  grand¬ 
parents  of  Michael  Shaun  Col¬ 
lins  following  his  arrival. 

“Does  he  speak  with  a  Brit¬ 
ish  accent?" 

The  grandparents  couldn't 
answer,  because  14-month-old 
Mike's  vocabulary  so  for  is 
limited  to  “dada.  gago.  and 
goo." 


Jones  Influence 
Denied  in  Sale 
Of  Tennessean 

Washington,  Nov.  21 — ^A  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  investigating  the 
sale  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  to  Sllliman  Evans  sought 
this  week  to  learn  what  part, 
if  any,  Jesse  .Tones,  former  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Com.  chair¬ 
man,  had  in  the  transaction. 

At  a  hearing  on  ’Tuesday, 
Evans  denied  that  Jones  ever 
had  any  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Paul  M.  Davis,  president  of 
the  American  National  Bank  at 
Nashville,  who  bought  $250,000 
in  bonds  of  the  old  Tennessean 
company  from  the  RFC.  testifled 
that  he  had  been  willing  to 
"risk”  his  own  funds  to  prevent 
James  Hammond,  publisher  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  from  acquiring  the  Ten¬ 
nessean.  Hammond  had  offered 
$200,000  for  the  bonds. 

Asked  bv  Joseph  B.  Keenan, 
counsel  for  the  committee, 
whether  Jones  had  suggested 
who  should  acquire  the  paper, 
Davis  vigorously  denied  it. 

McKellar  Inquiry 

The  hearing  stemmed  from  a 
resolution  introduced  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  by  Senator  McKellar  of 
Tennessee,  who  has  been  op¬ 
posed  politically  by  the  paper, 
for  an  investigation  into  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  government’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  'Tennessean. 

Both  Davis  and  Evans  denied 
the  charge  that  Jones  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  operation  of  the 
Tennessean  as  an  instrument  “to 
take  the  political  life  of  Senator 
McKellar.”  In  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  Senator  McCarran, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  re¬ 
garding  Jones’  interest  in  hav¬ 
ing  him  take  over  the  paper, 
Evans  said  the  RFC  head  inter¬ 
posed  no  objection,  but  he  added 
Jones  had  no  flnancial  interest 
and  no  political  ties  were  created. 

Davis  said  Jones  was  an  “in¬ 
timate”  friend  of  his  but  insisted 
on  getting  “the  last  drop”  out 
of  the  bonds  held  by  the  RFC 
and  made  him  pay  for  them. 

Evans  said  he  had  borrowed 
$75,000  from  the  First  National 
Bank  of  St.  Louis  and  $220,000 
from  Aviation  Corp.,  and  that 
he  received  $93,000  from  the 
sale  of  Tennessean  stock  to 
Mrs.  Laura  Branham. 


Pioneering  is  a  Habit 
At  A &P 

The  noteworthy  Gjlumbus  Experiment,  first  con¬ 
certed  drive  to  track  down  and  eliminate  waste  in 
the  movement  of  produce  from  farm  to  kitchen,  is 
the  newest  in  a  long  line  of  A  &  P  pioneering  efforts. 
Ohio  farmers,  consumers,  store  and  warehouse  man¬ 
agers,  packers,  shippers  and  Ohio  State  University 
marketing  experts  are  jointly  engaged  with  A  &  P  in 
the  war  on  waste  which  annually  costs  25  per  cent 
of  the  nation’s  entire  farm  output. 

This  kind  of  pioneering  is  habit-forming.  Every 
vital  American  institution  is  addicted  to  it,  and  over 
at  the  A  &  P  the  habit  has  had  free  rein  for  86  years. 

The  very  first  red-fronted  A  &  P  store  pioneered 
direct  distribution  by  eliminating  needless  handlings 
and  costs  and  retailing  a  cargo  of  tea,  brought 
directly  from  China,  at  a  third  of  prevailing  prices. 

These  economies,  later  applied  to  an  expanding 
variety  of  foods,  met  with  public  approval  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  America’s  pioneer  chain  store  system,  which 
has  since  been  responsible  for: 

— Creation  of  Northern  markets  for  Southern 
produce  in  winter  months  and  nationwide  out¬ 
lets  for  many  basic  foods  which  were  once  sold 
only  where  they  were  grown; 

— Inland  distribution  of  seafood  through  estab¬ 
lishment  of  modern  freezer  plants; 

— A  national  market  for  the  wholesome  dairy- 
products  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  citrus 
products  of  the  South  and  Far  West; 

— Encouragement  of  the  future  farmer  by  offer¬ 
ing  scholarships  or  farm  equipment  to  boy  and 
girl  winners  of  the  annual  National  Junior 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  competition  in 
production  and  marketing  of  vegetables; 

— Sponsorship  of  a  3-year  national  poultry  contest 
with  substantial  awards  to  the  breeders  who 
produce  meatier  types  of  chicken  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dinner  table; 

— Successful  promotion  of  turkeys  as  a  year-round 
staple  instead  of  the  traditional  “holiday”  bird ; 

— Establishment  of  central  and  plant  control 
laboratories  to  test  products  processed  in  its 
own  and  other  plants; 

— Voluntary  grade  labeling  of  its  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  as  advocated  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture; 

— The  shortest  work-week  and  the  highest  pay  for 
store  employees  in  the  retail  food  field; 

— The  lowest  net  profit  in  the  history  of  the  gro¬ 
cery  business. 

This  account  merely  skims  the  surface  of  a  great 
record  of  public  service,  but  it  does  prove  that  pio¬ 
neering  is  an  old  A  &  P  habit  and  partly  e.xplains 
why  the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P  are  doing  the 
nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Hearst  Aid  Explains 
Stand  on  Newsprint 


THE  following  statement  of  rea¬ 
sons  for  continuing  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  newsprint  regulations 
for  six  months  more  is  made  by 
Gene  Robb  of  the  Hearst  News- 
apers.  a  member  of  the  ANPA 
p^ial  Newsprint  Committee: 
“ANPA  President  Chandler 
has  invited  a  statement  which  I 
am  glad  to  give  to  present  my 
reasons  for  voting  against  the 
recommendation  of  the  ANPA 
Special  Newsprint  Committee  to 
terminate  all  control  over  the 
distribution  of  newsprint  on  De¬ 
cember  31. 

“Newsoapers  are  headed  for 
1946  with  the  lowest  year-end 
inventories  in  more  than  flve 
years.  Excepting  those  few  in 
specially  favored  circumstances, 
newspapers  will  have  less  than 
a  three  weeks’  suoply  of  news- 

{irint  on  hand  on  the  basis  of  al- 
owable  use.  This  is  s>ihstan- 
tlally  below  what  thev  had  when 
they  went  under  goyemment  ra¬ 
tioning  regulations  three  years 
ago.  Tt  is  certainly  not  enough 
in  face  of  winter  transportation 
difflculties  and  other  shortage 
problems  that  will  Ineyitablv 
arise  upon  the  removal  of  all 
controls  at  a  time  when  demand 
is  at  least  lO-to-20%  greeter  than 
supply. 

Rotloaiag  Still  Here 
“The  most  pra»tleal  way  to 
improve  and  equalize  these  low 
inventories  would  be  definitely 
to  provide  for  Inventory  Im- 
proyement  under  continued  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  through  the 
remaining  six  months  of  the 
present  wood  season.  There  is 
neither  enough  time  nor  enough 
newsprint  to  do  this  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

“Purthermore,  to  end  all  con¬ 
trol  at  this  time  will  not  mean 
the  end  of  newsprint  rationing. 
The  choice  is  rationing  on  the 
basis  of  the  fair-diare  regula¬ 
tions  that  have  been  formulated 
and  administered  by  exnerienced 
newspapermen  or  rationing  by 
the  newsprint  mills.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  case,  the  good  fortune  or  mis¬ 
fortune  of  each  mill  with  respect 
to  logs,  labor,  etc.,  will  be  the 
blgge^  factor  in  determining 
how  much  newsorint  its  cus¬ 
tomers  will  receive.  This  kind 
of  rationing  cannot  achieve  any¬ 
thing  resembling  an  equitable 
solution  to  the  shortage  oroblem. 

“The  ANPA  committee's  pro¬ 
posal  for  joint  action  to  tide 
newspapers  over  emergencies 
with  enough  newsprint  for  4-to-8 
page  papers  only  formalizes  the 
kind  of  cooperation  they  have 
long  been  able  to  expect  from  one 
another.  It  disregards  entirely 
the  matter  of  fairly  distributing 
the  short  supply  of  newsprint 
among  all  newspapers,  large  and 
small. 

“Not  only  has  the  principle  of 
fair  distribution  been  completely 
ignored.  The  action  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  even  graver  implica¬ 
tions.  By  failit^  now  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  volimtary  conserva¬ 
tion  program  on  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  polled  all  newqwpers, 
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or  anv  other  similar  nlan,  it  has 
failed  to  provide  what — in  the 
words  of  the  committee  itself — 
was  the  ‘one  alternative’  to  a 
'runaway'  newsprint  situation 
in  1946. 

Too  Many  Will  Be  Hurt 

“In  this  scramble  for  news¬ 
print  that  the  committee  now 
must  exoect.  I  believe  there  is 
too  much  danger  that  too  many 
newspapers  will  be  seriously 
hurt  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  There  is  too  much  dan¬ 
ger  that  out  of  the  controversies 
which  this  scramble  would  gen¬ 
erate,  newsnaners  would  seri¬ 
ously  divide  avainst  each  other 
and  somethin"  much  more 
onerous  than  the  present  kind 
of  regulation  could  result. 

“Free  enternrise  is  not  an 
issue  in  the  existing  situation. 
If  it  were  you  never  would  get 
the  unanimous  recommendation 
that  was  made  this  week  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to 
continue  rationing  authority  In 
the  Second  War  Powers  Act 
until  next  June  30. 

“To  be  consistent,  those  who 
wave  this  flag  in  urging  imme¬ 
diate  termination  of  all  control 
over  the  distribution  and  use 
of  newsprint  should  also  be 
seeking  the  Immediate  and  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  the  other 
equally  important  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  control — price  ceilings 
on  newsprint.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  the  purpose 
or  objective  of  the  niajority, 
with  the  possible  exception  of 
those  newspapers  which  own 
their  mills." 
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Hearst  Insurance  Plan 
Go  Into  Effect 

Ratification  of  the  plan  for 
hospitalization  and  surgical  ben¬ 
efits  for  employes  of  13  Hearst 
newspapers  has  been  announced 
by  the  Hearst  management  and 
Ajnerican  Newspaper  Guild. 
The  Hearst  management  has 
agreed  to  pay  expenses  of  the 
plan  until  Jan.  26,  1947,  and  the 
Guild  to  renew  unchanged  until 
that  date  the  Hearst  National 
Memorandum  covering  certain 
working  conditions  as  included 
in  11  local  contracts. 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
that  free  hospitalization  will  be 
given  to  all  regular  employes  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers. 

Concerning  Guild  negotiations 
with  the  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  ANG  has  announced  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  chain  council  “to 
secure  better  contracts’’  from 
the  group. 


Approved  Resolution 

The  name  of  W.  L.  Fanning, 
Westchester  (N.  Y.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  was  omitted  inadvertently 
from  the  list  of  members  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Newsprint  Com¬ 
mittee  who  voted  for  resolution 
in  favor  of  ending  government 
control  of  newsprint  on  Dec.  31. 
(E  &  P,  Nov.  17,  page  8.) 


Bill  Pause.  New  York  World-Tele* 
gram  illustrator,  depicts  the  plight 
oi  an  unnamed  U.  S.  reporter  who 
received  a  Geisha  girl  os  a  pres¬ 
ent  from  o  wealthy  Jap.  He  gave 
her  back  to  his  benefactor. 


Wyoming  Group 
Loses  Supplier 

Several  newspapers  in  Wyom¬ 
ing,  notified  by  Hawley  Paper 
Company  that  it  will  be  unable 
to  supply  them  after  Dec.  31, 
have  failed  to  locate  a  new  sup¬ 
plier,  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
informed  this  week  by  Tracy  S. 
McCraken,  publisher. 

Some  of  the  papers  affected, 
he  said,  have  bera  buying  news¬ 
print  from  Hawley  for  20  years. 
The  Cheyenne  Wyoming  Eagle 
and  Wyoming  Tribune  face  sus¬ 
pension  Jan.  S,  when  the  present 
supplies  run  out. 

Mr.  McCraken’s  group  repre¬ 
sents  about  70%  of  the  daily 
newspaper  circulation  in  Wyom¬ 
ing.  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc., 
own  a  half  interest  in  the 
Cheyenne  papers.  Others  in  the 
group  are  Laramie  Bulletin  and 
Republican  Boomerang,  Rock 
Springe  Rocket  and  Miner,  and 
Worland  Northern  Wyoming 
Daily  Newi. 

“We  have  phoned  practically 
every  possible  newsprint  source 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  and  now 
have  the  matter  before  the  CPA, 
as  well  as  ANPA  and  Inland,’’ 
said  Mr.  McCraken’s  telegram. 

New  Chandler  Appeal 

ANPA  President  W.  G.  Chan¬ 
dler  sent  out  a  new  message  to 
members  this  week,  stating: 

“It  is  my  hope  and  I  know  it 
is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that 
all  newspapers  will  put  a  defi¬ 
nite  limit  on  their  consumption 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1946  as 
well  as  on  their  orders  to  the 
mills.  While  the  committee  in 
effect  is  not  asking  publishers  to 
limit  themselves  to  the  formula 
covered  in  the  telegrams  and 
letters  of  November  2  it  is  plain 
that  individual  newspapers  must 
cooperate  to  bring  about  the 
overall  need  to  balance  use  with 
supply. 

“I  hope  that  many  of  the  re¬ 
gional  and  state  associations  will 
start  getting  pledges  immedi¬ 
ately  from  publishers  to  contrib¬ 
ute  up  to  3%  of  their  annual  ton¬ 
nage  if  necessary  in  supplying  a 
newspaper  which  may  find  it¬ 
self  without  any  newsprint  to 


Atomic  Parley 
Leaves  Certain 
Reoercussions 

W«<5HTV(r’'ov.  Nov.  26 — Tntiril 
feei<n"s  a-’d  an  lod*«»nant  nrotMt 
to  the  Whi^e  Ko”se  followtd 
failu’'e  of  three  British  corn- 
soondents  to  «»a*n  admittance  to 
the  Truman-Attiee-King  pre« 
con^eren'-e  for  dismission  of  the 
fiifore  o^  afomic  energy. 

Don  Iddon  of  the  London 
Dnibi  Moil  teiegranhed  the 
grievance  on  h*s  own  hehatt, 
and  for  Leonard  O'C.  Wibberley 
of  the  London  Fncnino  Nttn 
and  John  Samnson  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Dailv  Mirror.  They  had 
come  to  the  Canitol  from  their 
New  York  Citv  offices  exnectiin 
to  exnerience  no  difficulty  get- 
tine  into  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Iddon  said  not  onlv  were  they 
refused  admittance  to  the  oval 
room  but  actuallv  were  required 
to  remain  on  the  pavement  oirt- 
side  the  building,  although  each 
had  attended  Presidential  prea 
conferences  in  the  past  and  had 
been  “cleared.” 

The  Britishers  said  they  had 
exhausted  everv  means  known 
to  them  to  get  permission  to 
cover  the  “climax”  of  the  three 
power  conference.  The  British 
Embassy,  through  Press  Attache 
Charles  Campbell,  and  the  Bri^ 
ish  Information  Service,  through 
its  Washington  director.  Jack 
Winicour,  “burned  up  the  tele 
phone  wireii”  with  no  sueeeai 
They  called  at  the  State  Deparh 
ment  to  present  a  plea  but  found 
no  one  could  lend  assistance  in 
the  absence  of  press  officers,  aU 
of  whom  appear  to  have  bees  at 
the  White  House  meeting. 

When  they  returned  to  New 
York,  the  British  newsmen  rr 
ceived  a  reply  from  Presidential 
Secretary  William  D.  Haasett  ia 
which  he  said  requests  for  at¬ 
tendance  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  at  White  House  conferencci 
usually  came  from  the  embasdea 
He  implied  that  no  such  arrange 
ment  had  been  made  for  Iddon, 
Wibberley  and  Sampson,  but 
Iddon  told  Editor  &  PuBuam 
all  such  formalities  had  beca 
complied  with. 

Iddon  replied  to  Hassett  sar 
ing  the  whole  affair  might  haw 
been  a  mixup  due  to  hurried  ar 
rangements  for  the  conference 
but  reminding  him  that  such  aa 
incident  affecting  an  Amerksa 
newsman  in  a  foreign  couaW 
would  have  resulted  in  muck 
more  fireworks. 

It  was  agreed  generally  tw 
the  British  delegation  had  stolen 
the  limelight  by  presently 
“background”  information  to  the 
press  before  the  atom  boml) 
talks  began.  The  White  House 
said  nothing  because  it  ^ 
“honor-bound”  to  “withhold  hr 
formation  until  the  pricipali  hi 
the  conversation  agree  upon  » 
statement” 


AP  Traffic  Raises 

The  Associated  Press  and  th* 
Commercial  Telegraphers  Union 
have  just  agreed  on  increai* 
for  traffic  department  employ 
ranging  from  $9  a  week  for 
senior  operators  and  mechanic! 
to  $4  for  wirephoto  operator!. 


publish  in  1946.” 
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Gfode  Labeling 
I  C^ed  'Insult' 

To  Housewives 

Lnnx  rock.  Ark.,  Nov.  19— 
Tiir  oroposed  label  grading  of 
Sfchwdise  Is  a  direct  threat  to 
Mrfily  competitive  free  enter- 
Roy  Hofheinz.  Houston, 
^dent  of  the  Texas  Broad- 
cuting  Co.  and  owner  of  Radio 
StiUon  KTHT.  told  directors  of 
^  Tenth  District.  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  at  a  semi* 
innual  meeting  here  last  week. 

“It  is  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
lence  of  the  average  American 
housewife  to  have  the  govern¬ 
ment  appoint  some  $2,400  or 
fl.600  clerk  to  tell  her  what 
nides  of  merchandise  are  best 
for  her,”  Hofheinz  said. 

“Manufacturers  through  the 
nationwide  media  of  advertising 
available  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  radios  have  created 
markets  for  their  products,  man¬ 
tled  to  cut  costs  through  volume 
production  and  distribution  and 
constantly  improve  high  quality. 
Such  federal  interference  would 
only  result  in  deadening  the  in¬ 
stinct  to  improve  quality  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.” 

Advertising  is  essential.  Hof- 
beinz  declared,  because  the 
Aaserican  people  are  accustomed 
to  being  highly  competitive. 

"Countries  whose  radios  are 
controlled  by  government  agen- 
dei  violate  the  principle  of  free 
(sterprise,”  the  Houston  man 
asserted. 

Using  as  an  example  the  lack 
it  competition  in  British  pro- 
(rams,  Hofheinz  said  that  de¬ 
leted  commercials  over  the  air 
would  tend  to  nullify  competi¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  thereby  low- 
eing  the  standard  of  programs. 

Delegates  were  party  guests 
of  Walter  Hussihan,  business 
nanager  of  Palmer  newspapers. 
Julian  Herndon,  advertising 
snnager  of  the  Little  Rock 
Democrat  and  president  for 
three  terms  of  the  Little  Rook 
Advertising  Club,  arranged  the 
tvo-day  program. 

Final  plans  were  made  for  a 
fenera]  loth  District  meeting  in 
Dallas.  Tex..  .Tan.  27-29.  when 
MW  ofiBcers  will  be  elected. 


Slevenson  Is  M.E. 

Of  Washington  News 

Washington.  D.  C.,  Nov.  21 — 
Qiarles  Stevenson,  city  editor 
«  the  Washington  Daily  News 
■nee  1938.  has  been  named  man¬ 
tling  editor  of  the  paper. 

H*  succeeds  Aubrey  A.  Graves, 
TOO  last  week  Joined  the  Wash- 
won  Post  as  assistant  manag- 
ng  editor  in  charge  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  who  began  his 
“ewspaper  career  as  editor  of 
^  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Capital  in 
joined  Scripps  -  Howard 
"■wspapers.  of  which  the  Daily 
news  is  a  member,  in  1937  with 
^Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel. 

He  is  a  former  United  Press 
Washington  correspondent,  for- 
ner  chief  of  the  Philadelphia 
Washington  Bureau 
U9^32),  and  worked  on  the 
St-  Louis  { Mo. )  Globe-Democrat. 
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GUY  E.  MILNES,  73,  publisher 

of  the  Richmond  (Cal.)  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald  since  1913,  died  in 
Richmond  Nov.  18. 

Francis  J.  Byrne,  67,  former 
staff  and  feature  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and 
also  with  Frank  A.  Munsey  Pub¬ 
lications,  died  Nov,  18  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.  In  1916  he  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  E.  I.  DuPont  de 
Nemours  Co..  Inc.,  as  assistant 
director  of  public  relations. 

Robert  Wilber  Haight,  62,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  a  newspaperman  for  nearly 
50  years,  died  Nov,  15  at  White- 
water,  Wis.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Theron  W.  Haight. 

Henry  F.  Allison,  49,  veteran 
Chicago  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher,  died  Nov.  16  in  Chicago. 
He  was  formerly  manager  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  photographic  syndi¬ 
cate,  the  Pacific  &  Atlantic. 

Harry  G.  Evans,  67,  former 
state  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
( Ind. )  Star,  died  Nov.  16. 

Albert  H.  Dooley,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  Roanoke  (Va. )  Eve¬ 
ning  World  in  1889  and  sold  it 
in  1913  to  the  owners  of  the 
morning  Times  and  evening 
News,  died  in  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Mr.  Dooley  had  retired  follow¬ 
ing  his  disposition  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World,  which  resulted  in 
the  present  Roanoke  World- 
News. 

Charles  N.  Mulligan,  69, 
founder  of  the  C.  N.  Mullican 
Co.,  advertising  agency  of  Louis¬ 
ville.  Ky..  25  years  ago.  died 
Nov.  11  in  Louisville  following 
a  short  illness. 

George  W.  Wood,  91,  editor  of 
the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  for  47 
years,  died  at  his  home  in  Lewis¬ 
ton  Nov.  20.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Associated  Press. 
■ 

Luke  Lea,  Tennessee 
Ex-Publisher,  Dies 

Luke  Lea,  66,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  five  Tennessee  newspa¬ 
pers.  former  U.  S.  Senator  and 
one-time  leader  of  an  abortive 
post-Armistice  attempt  to  seize 
the  German  Kaiser,  died  Nov.  18 
at  a  Nashville.  Tenn..  hospitaL 

A  six-foot-three  attorney.  Col. 
Lea  made  a  colorful  impact  on 
Tennessee  politics  after  he  seized 
control  of  the  state  convention 
at  the  age  of  27.  For  some  years 
he  headed  the  Lea  political  ma¬ 
chine,  but  later  unsuccessfully 
opposed  the  Edward  Hull  Crump 
machine  in  Tennessee.  During 
the  war  he  served  as  a  Colonel 
overseas  and  headed  the  Kaiser- 
catching  expedition. 


Correction 

Garbled  during  transmission, 
a  message  appeared  in  the  obit¬ 
uary  column  last  week  (E.  &  P., 
Nov.  17,  p.  81)  stating  Guido 
Ernst  Enderis,  73,  former  New 
York  Times  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent,  had  died,  Mr,  Enderis  suf¬ 
fered  a  stroke  in  Bern,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Nov.  13.  but  is  recovering. 
E.  &  P.  regrets  the  error. 


J.  Lyle  Einmonths 
Asbiiry  Park 
Publisher,  Dead 

J.  Lyle  Kinmonth.  who  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  a  publisher 
and  editor  in  Asbury  Park.  N.  J., 
50  years  ago,  died  Nov.  18  at 
his  home  in  West  Allenhurst, 
N.  J.,  after  three  years  Illness. 
The  publisher  of  the  Asbury 
Park  Evening  Press  and  .Sunday 
Press  would  have  been  75  years 
of  age  Tuesday. 

A  bout  of  malaria  first  took 
Kinmonth  to  Asbury  Park  in 
1R95  when  as  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  native 
of  Junction  City,  la.,  he  was 
.'studying  at  the  Universitv  of 
Pennsylvania  Wharton  School 
of  Finance.  With  no  more 
newspaper  experience  than  he 
had  gained  on  his  college  paper, 
he  purchased  the  weekly  Shore 
Press  from  his  uncle.  Dr.  Hugh 
55.  Kinmonth.  for  $3,000  and  a 
$7,000  mortgage. 

A  year  later  he  obtained  also 
the  Asbury  Park  Daily  Press, 
a  summer  publication,  and 
brought  the  newspapers  to¬ 
gether  as  the  Sunday  Press  and 
the  Evening  Press,  both  printed 
the  year  round. 

Although  he  prospered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  improve  his  plant  and 
purchase  a  new  press  bv  1915.  a 
fire  that  year  nearly  wiped  him 
out  financially,  and  only  his 
personal  zeal  with  the  hose 
saved  the  press  itself  and  en¬ 
abled  him  to  continue  printing 
without  missing  an  edition. 

In  addition  to  numerous  civic 
posts  Kinmonth  was  a  former 
president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  and  member 
of  the  Monmouth  County  Press 
Association,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
National  Press  Club,  and  the 
Associated  Press. 

He  distrusted  the  influence 
of  legal  advertising  on  finan¬ 
cially  weak  newspapers  and 
boasted  that  only  3%  of  the 
advertising  revenue  of  his  own 
paners  came  from  that  source. 

Operation  of  the  newspapers 
will  continue  under  the  present 
management  of  the  Asbury  Park 
Press,  Inc.,  of  which  Mr.  Kin¬ 
month  was  president  and  Mrs. 
Kinmonth  is  vice-president. 

Although  his  business  interest 
at  times  extended  into  other 
fields,  Mr.  Kinmonth’s  consum¬ 
ing  interest  was  in  his  papers. 

At  one  time  he  was  part  owner 
of  the  Hotel  Monterey  and  until 
illness  required  that  he  drop 
most  outside  activities,  he  was  a 
director  of  the  Asbury  Park  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 


Herbert  S.  Hopkins 

Washington,  Nov.  20 — Funeral 
services  were  conducted  today 
for  Herbert  S.  Hopkins,  62,  who 
died  at  his  home  here  Sunday 
night  after  several  months’  ill¬ 
ness.  He  had  been  night  news 
editor  for  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  for  10  years.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Washington  he 
had  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Wisconsin  News  at  Milwau¬ 
kee,  and  earlier  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  American. 


a  PUILISHII  far  N««Mrik«r  M.  IMI 


Nowsmon  at  Shrino 

At  his  csrsaionial  report  at 
tho  tomb  ol  his  father  a  few 
days  ago.  Emperor  Hirohito 
broke  precedent  when  he  per¬ 
mitted  an  American  reporter  to 
attend  and  describe  the  rituoL 

The  correspondent  was 
Miles  W.  Vonglm.  United 
Press  Far  Eastern  manager. 
With  him  went  two  camera¬ 
men.  Acme  photographer  Tom 
Shafer  and  an  Australian 
movie  cameraman.  Will  Curly. 
Shafer  got  tho  emperor  to  pose 
for  a  picture  at  6  feet.  Hereto¬ 
fore  the  only  pictures  were 
made  by  Japs  using  telephoto 
lenses. 


Aviation  Copy 
Added  in  Study 

Increased  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  by  airplane  manu¬ 
facturers  has  prompted  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation 
to  create  a  new  classification. 
,  .  .  “Aviation”  ...  in  national 
advertising,  the  Foundation  re¬ 
ported  this  week  in  its  reader- 
shio  analysis  of  the  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times  Herald. 

First  to  be  pla'NH  in  this  new 
category  was  t^'e  rtierin  L.  '^'ar- 
tln  Company’s  655-Une  advertise¬ 
ment  annearing  on  the  ’3th  nage 
of  the  Sept.  12  issue  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  dally.  Announcing  the 
presentation  of  the  Martin  202. 
New  Queen  of  the  Ainvavs.  it 
was  noted  by  15%  of  the  men 
and  10%  of  the  women.  These 
scores  placed  it  third  high  with 
men  and  in  fourth  place  tie  with 
women  readers  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  that  issue. 

Male  readership  of  national 
advertising  equalled  the  53% 
median  for  all  studies  to  date. 
Percentage  figures  for  ma’e  read¬ 
ership  of  any  advertising,  local 
ads,  department  store,  classified, 
and  amusement  advertising  were 
well  above  average. 

Tod  attention-getters  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  were  the  dis¬ 
plays  of  Continental  Baking  Cor¬ 
poration  on  page  14  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  pg.  9. 

Featuring  Hostess  Cud  Cakes, 
Continental’s  ad  was  of  the  comic 
strip  tjrpe  and  appeared  at  the 
bottom  of  the  comic  page  where 
it  was  noted  by  26%  of  the  men 
and  24%  of  the  women. 

Second-place  favorite  of  both 
men  and  women  was  the  Electric 
Company’s  1J21 2-line  ad  head¬ 
lined  “What  Has  a  Conveyor 
Belt  to  Do  With  Your  Morning 
Toast?”  Read  by  18%  of  the 
men  and  20%  of  the  women,  it 
won  eighth  place  among  the 
public  utilities  ads  best  read  by 
men  in  all  studies  to  date. 

Local  advertising  in  the  Times 
Herald  was  well  read.  Men’s 
readership  was  nine  percentage 
points  above  the  71%  median. 

The  Norristown  study  brought 
out  again  the  frequently  noted 
tendency  of  readers  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  matters 
close  to  home. 
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Ottawa  Citizen  Aida 
Struck  V^Hnnipeg  Papers 

Ottawa,  Nov.  19 — ^Local  news¬ 
paper  readers  were  afforded  an 
idM  of  what  newspaper  re¬ 
sourcefulness  will  devise  when 
the  Citizen  last  week  published 
a  four-coluntin  reproduction  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Winnl- 
pap  Free  Press  and  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune,  rival  papers  which 
pooled  their  remaining  staff  re¬ 
sources  to  turn  out  an  eight-page 
paper  when  their  printers  went 
on  strike. 

In  the  makeshift  paper  con¬ 
densed  news  and  other  items 
were  typed,  the  results  engraved, 
and  the  papers  put  on  the  street. 
The  Free  Press  is  Independent 
Liberal  and  the  Tribune  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

The  printers,  who  went  on 
strike  November  11,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Winnipeg  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  local  191.  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union 
(AFL)  is  preparing  to  publish 
its  own  paper. 

■ 

N.  C.  Newspaper  Sold 

P.  T.  Hines,  general  manager 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News, 
and  James  H.  McEwen,  Jr.,  of 
Burlington,  N.  C.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Morhead  City  (N.  C.) 
Twin  City  Times  from  H.  B. 
Utley,  owner  and  publi^er. 
Hines  will  retain  his  Greensboro 
position,  but  Utley,  who  has 
been  in  poor  health,  will  retire 
from  newspaper  work,  as  will 
Mrs.  Utley,  who  served  as  news 
editor. 


Clcasifi^d  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Catll  wMi  Order) 

I  time— .50  per  Kne 
•4  ilmee— .40  per  line  per  letertiee 
HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  Wiwe  .ft  per  Epp 
2  time* — .10  per  line  per  iniertipa 
4  time*— .70  per  Rpp  per  |p*ertlen 
3  line*  mlnimpm 
Ceunt  5  word*,  epe  Bee. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEBNESBAY  NOON 


OAPABLB  HANDLIHO.  bertos.  lell- 
ins,  BMrser*,  dailia*  or  weekllee,  any¬ 
where  in  O.  S.  No  leaae*  or  trades. 
Len  F>t)rtineT  Agency,  Naabyille,  Mich. 

KAT  BKOTXBSS,  Binshamtee.  N.  T. 
Established  1014.  Newapaper*  bonabt 
and  sold  wltheet  publicity. _ 

OOVnOBBTIAL  informatioa  on  daily 
ne warper  properties.  W.  H.  Olorer 
Oo.,  Tentnra,  Calif. _ 

NEWSPAPEB8  BOUGHT  k  SOLD 
L.  Parker  Likely  a  Oo. 
aSO  Park  Are.,  New  York  17,  N.  T. 

A  it  Personal  serrioe  backed  with  30 
years  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 
W.  Stypee,  S36  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
eisce  5,  Oiallf. 


Wew»peper*  For  Sale 


PBIfHA.  weekly,  big  exelnatTe  field, 
Oreseinr  3ia,000.  growing.  Web  press, 
tl4  line,  etc.  Tremsndous  poa^bill- 
tie*.  $7,000  down,  balance  I  mas. 
Write  fully.  Dial  Agency,  3888  Park, 
Detroit  1,  Mich. 
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Hbwipppstp  >sr  liie 

★  it  MOBMOKh  Newopepsf—westorn 
sUte.  Distressed  sttuatien— paiefc  ac¬ 
tion  necessary,  City  Zons  25,000. 
Kseellent  e<|uipm*nt.  AP  wire  aery- 
lee.  Oemplete  Msrbsnisal  staff.  Priced 
at  machinery  ralne — $40,000  with 
$35,000  cash — ^balance  at  5%,  Excel¬ 
lent  oppertunity  for  lire  publisher 
with  the  know  how,  A.  W.  Stypea, 
035  Market  St.,  San  Franciaco  5,  Oal. 


Newspaper*  Wanted 


FOBSfEB  PUBLISHER  released  from 
serrira  seeks  opportunity  to  purchaae 
or  manage  Daily  in  community  30,000 
to  50,000  popnlation.  Preferably  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard.  Negotiatinna  held  in 
atrict  confidence.  Box  2790,  Editor  A 
Pnbllsbsr. 


EXPERIENCED  newapaper  man  wants 
to  buy  all  or  part  lntpre«t  in  weekly 
or  afternoon  daily.  Coanty  seat  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  2959,  Editor  &  Publisker. 


metropolitan  newspaperman  lear- 
ing  Army  wants  weeklr  in  Par  West. 
Bex  2948,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Msrbanical  E^nipmawt  Fee  Sale 

13  X  20  Hoe  Electrotype  Plat  Plsner- 
Sharer;  lO-'n.  Weael  Eleetric  Proof 
Press;  8-rolnmn  Curred  Elec.  Mat 
Scorcher;  8,500  lb.  Hoe  Stereo.  Pnr- 
nace;  26  x  81  all  metal  Elcrating 
Table:  7  and  R-coInmn  Oaating  Boxes; 
(loss  Cnrred  Renter  for  2244  "In.  sheet 
cut;  24  and  48-pagc  Hoe  Web  News¬ 
paper  Proaea :  Duplex  8-paxe  Angle 
Bar;  Model  CSM  and  BSM  Intertypea, 
complete.  Thomaa  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


64  PA  an  OOPS  OOT»tftB 

4  utiita — donhle  folder — 23  9/16  ent- 
off  AC  Motor,  complete  stereo.  Will 
do  color. 

82  PACE  (loss  STRATOHTLINE 
4  dseks— slnrt*  w'dth — 28  9/16  cut-off. 
BEN  SHHLMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  T. 


FOB  SAI-E  NOW.  Spring  delivery,  12- 
page  duplex,  121  tubular  press,  folder, 
piste  finishing  machine,  casting  box, 
rubber  roller*,  blankets,  electric  drive 
and  controller.  Press  now  In  dally 
operation.  Pries  approximately  $16,000 
as  is  snd  where  is.  Box  2821,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  presses  for  immediate 
delivery.  Hoe  6  unit.  Hoe  5  nnit,  Hoe 
3  unit.  Onss  32-page.  Duplex  20-page 
semi-cyUndr'cal.  Detailed  information 
gladlv  furnished.  Jobn  Orilfith*  Co., 
17  East  42nd  St.,  N.  T. 


LINOaRAPR-PRESS  and  all  eqnip- 
mant  used  in  printing  newapaper  for 
immediate  sale  a*  part  of  an  aetata. 
Olrdners  Variety  Store.  Box  807,  AJo, 
Arison  a. 


Ha^ggigiJ  EpxIpwMl  WmIbJ 


WANTED 

OosB  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  1844  Inch  printing  diameter — 
314$  Inch  ent-eff  or  deck  for  tame. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042.  Editor  A  PnbUsher. 


WANTED:  Halftone  scremi,  65  Una, 
18  z  32  inch  or  any  full  psga  newapa- 
per  aiaa.  Will  pay  good  price.  Writ* 
or  wire,  Milton  Torell, .  Mechanical 
Snpt.,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  1111  So. 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles  54,  Calif. 


NBWSPAFEB  PLANT  A  JOB  SHOP 
FOB  SALE 

This  shop  published  a  Shopper*  a  Gnid* 
in  Tampa,  but  has  been  closed  aiace 
the  War  due  to  labor  shortage.  Will 
sell  all  or  half  interest.  Oontact  Mrs. 
y.  Lsmay,  306  S.  Cass  St„  Tampa. 
Florida. 


WORKING  PARTNER  with  $10,000 
capital  to  inveat  in  going  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Mew  York  slick  magaslne  on  its 
way  to  National  circulation.  We  have 
our  own  plant.  Advertising  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Box  2845,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WILL  Mrt  interoat  Veterans 

msgssine.  ElzcaTleDt  proapeeta.  Rat.  1155 
55  West  42nd  St..  N.Y.O.  Lack.  4-7876. 


Holp  WwHiJ  iU**iti«i4g 

CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE  SOUOITOR 

1.  Top  earnings. 

2.  Permanent  position. 

8.  Szsellent  opportunity  tar  advance¬ 
ment  to  Supervisory  pssiUon. 

4.  With  nationally  known  MIdweat 
newHpaper.  All  this— available  to 
able,  experienced  Telephone  isles- 
womsn.  Write  fully  about  your  ex¬ 
perience,  Including  personal  and  busi¬ 
ness  reference*.  All  replies  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  2742,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ADVEBTISTNO  staff  salesman  wanted, 
who  ia  adapted  to  and  experienced  in 
layout  snd  copy:  for  a  fast-growing 
southern  small  city  whoae  war-time 
industries  have  already  started  expan¬ 
sion  for  peace-time  production.  Th* 
man  who  puts  forth  congenial,  sincere 
and  intelligeat  effort  here  will  find 
living  and  working  condition*  pleasant 
and  remunerative.  Write  full  detail*, 
enclosing  snapshot.  Box  2889,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


ADVEETTSING  MANAGER  and  salea- 
man  experienced,  for  dsilv  trade  paper. 
Know  layouts  and  makeup.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  with  national  organisation  for 
men  who  can  produce  and  broaden. 
Midwest  location.  Knowledge  real 
estate  or  construction  field  helpful. 
Give  complete  detail'  and  financial 
requirement*.  Box  2920,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  WANTED 
Must  know  the  merchant's  selling  prob¬ 
lem*.  A  versatile  copy  writer  to  work 
for  an  afternoon  newspaper  of  the 
highest  adTcrtls'ng  standards.  Salary 
$80  minimum  depending  on  ability. 
Give  referenee-«.  experience  in  first 
letter.  Pin*  New  York  State  city.  Box 
2948,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISINO  SATESMAN,  25  to  85 
years  old.  Knowledge  layout  and  copy 
writing  essential.  Gre»t  opportunity 
in  expanding  field.  Prospects  tre¬ 
mendous.  Chain  of  metropolitan  week¬ 
ly  papers  over  40.000  paid  circulation, 
^lary  pins  commisaion.  Send  photo 
and  details.  Box  145,  Detroit  19,  Mich. 


IfairWtMM  GpcJaim"*** 

OIEOULATION  BIEN  read  thit— ITy*^ 
are  welt  grounded  in  circolstlon  wsik 
both  city  oarrter  aad  rural  and  ka*» 
A.B.O.  procedure;  if  you  could  M 
happy  in  n  good  PennayWamis  town  af 
5, MO;  if,  when  working  rural  ek- 
culation  yon  would  reeognis*  fan* 
news  and  ran  write  it;  It  gSB  par 
week  guaranteed  salary  sad  pleatMt 
working  conditions  interest  yon,  tk« 
you  will  write  us  about  the  Job  wkick 
Is  now  open  on  the  largest  aemi-watkk 
in  Pennsylvania.  Give  datailed  laISp 
mation  about  your  experience  aad  asA 
mit  reference*.  The  News-Chronlals, 
Sbippeniburg,  Pa. 


MAIL  SUBSCRIPTION  MANAOBB 
A  large  Eastern  morning  paper  waats 
an  aggressive  man  for  direct  mail  prt- 
raotion.  One  who  is  adept  at  solicita¬ 
tion  by  mall  and  who  is  capable  of 
organlting  snd  handling  loHeitMl 
erewa  and  can  set  up  an  orgaaiaaNsa 
of  conaty  and  country  mail  agsats. 
Exepptional  opportunity.  Give  fah  da- 
tails  first  letter,  age,  experience,  sslsry 
desired,  etc.  Box  2981,  EdiStr  t 
Publisher. 


OIROULATION  MANAGER.  Trad* 
paper  or  msgaiine  experience  wo- 
ferred.  Able  to  organize  and  promos 
result*  on  extensive  mbscription  pie- 
motion.  Good  opportunity  with  saw 
Chicago  area  daily  of  national  pub¬ 
lisher.  Give  age  and  complete  infer- 
mation  of  self  with  minimum  startiat 
salary  required.  Box  2921,  liditar  i 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  HAV 
With  Trad*  paper  experience,  kata 
analyst  of  Classification  groupt,  and 
ability  to  ahsrp-ahoot  for  aubacTikari 
in  inch  groups.  Good  opportunity  for 
permanence  and  advancement.  Oiv# 
complete  background  and  niahMm 
salary  requirements. 

Box  2469,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wtafsd. 
South  eastern  daily  of  8.000  eiraakr 
tioa.  Growing  city.  Permanent  Jab 
for  right  young  man.  Writ*  faU  ala- 
tory  of  self  and  atate  if  can  **■* 
January  1.  Bax  2899,  Editor  A  Pab- 
liahar. 


ADVERTISING  KBPEESENTATIVB 

Wanted.  Pull  time  man  for  well  known 
mouthy  Industrial  nubl'catlon  for  the 
Metro^ltan  New  York  territory.  Must 
have  evperienee  and  abllltr  to  pro- 
dnee.  Writ*  fullv  in  first  letter.  Box 
2947,  Editor  A  Puhli'har. 


LAYOUT  AND  OOF  F  WRITING 

Expert  for  production  job.  Prefer 
book  or  catslogne  experience.  Give 
details.  Good  salsrr.  Chicago.  Box 
2931,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRONE  BOOM  SUPERVISOR 
For  F.aatem  Metropolitan  daily  of  over 
100,000  circulation.  Salary  and  bonus. 
Opportunity  for  experienced  superrisor 
or  solicitor  with  rood  record  who  want* 
advuneement.  Give  full  account  of  ex¬ 
perience.  referenees.  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  2893,  Editor  A  PnbUsher. 


WANTED:  Rxperieneed  adrertising 
saleeman  as  Assistant  to  Advertising 
Manager.  Large  non-metropolitan 
daily  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Chmd  op- 
tunity  for  future  sdruacement. 
te  salary  expected  and  give  ref¬ 
erenees.  Box  2940,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Newspaper  Press  EurneeTS 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
aaaambling  entire  Newspaper  Plants,  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  Bervl<-e  nationwide. 
85  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted — Crenlatiep 


OIROULATION  MANAGER 
Per  Nationally  known  low*  elty  of 
12,000.  Most  be  experienced  snd  a 
producer.  Give  full  details  in  first 
letter.  Write  Box  2949,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OIROULATION  MANAGER 
Wanted.  4,000  Afternoon  New  England 
daily.  Profit  sharing;  hard  werk.  Op¬ 
portunity.  Box  2965,  Editor  A  Pno- 
lither. 


_ Help  Wnnte^-^rf 

NEWSPAPER  ABTT8T 
One  of  the  South’s  larreat  nabHnbiag 
cerpomtioD*  needs  an  all  'romd  artlat 
prontol  Must  he  able  to  da  layaata 
figure*  sod  letterinr  Fortv-hanr  waak, 
witk  time  and  a  half  fer  asaitbia 
Pleaasut  werkinx  condition*  Salary 
commensurate  witk  ability  AinwH 
ssmplaa  and  letter  givina  aaaUltP 
tiona.  Rare  onportunilv  for  partta 
seeking  permanent  poeiHen  wM 
ekance  for  tnrther  sdvsneaMnl 
Charles  L  Andrews.  Seles  Prematiaa 
Director.  Newspaper  Printing  Oai'Mra 
Hon.  Agent  for  Nashville  Banner  tad 
The  Nashville  Tennessean.  NsakvMd 
Tana. 


_ i^lp  Wanted — Editorial 

assistamtImanaoino  EDITOB 

Wantad.  Western  oewsimper  T6.MI 
eirenlatloB.  Mnat  thoroogkiy  kaav 
wire  aava  and  make  ap  sad  haw 

ability  to  organise  and  get  along  uM 
and  handle  pertonael  Splendid  ah*M 
for  ndvaneement  Applientioat  kail 
confidential.  Give  fnll  partiealw*  ■ 
first  letter.  Box  3800  Editor  A  Pih 
liaher.  _  . 

OITT  EDITOR 

or  top-notch  reporter,  who  ha*  IM 
ability  to  take  over  the  City 
This  ia  a  permanent  position  in  a  Uj* 
New  York  State  community  of  50i066. 
Must  have  good  record.  Box  8$4*. 
Editar  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  large  comic*  magaajpt 
group,  pulp  or  comics  backgroaaA 
Good  job  with  excellent  fntur*  f* 
imaginative  man  who  knows  aW 
and  editing.  Box  2960,  Editor  A  P**’ 
Usher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITBB 
fine  opportunity  for  energetic  JJf 
with  vision  and  ability  to  handle 
terial  Position  on  newspaper  IP  ^ 
Naw.Tork  .State  ennunanity.  Bax  »*••• 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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MAVAOUta  SOITOK 

Halt  bB  iDoroufDly  tixperiencad  dU  _  ,  .  .  ..  „ 

WltorUl  work  ineladini  jiukko-  detion  markatod.  Free  readins.  Bartbi 
abla  direct  atalt  eCtciantlj.  KlaoBner,  ISO  E.  40tk  St.,  N.  Y.  0.  16 
Bia  wiia  diicratioD  raeuipiiaini 
^Maaitp  ••  wail  at  nawapapar  ra- 
aiaaibiiida*,  moat  craata  (riaadaklpa, 
of  couimaoitp.  Friandlj  ao- 
d*M  top  qaailtj  wan  tad.  Smbmit  bp 
^  nail  complete  inlormatioB,  refer- 
piatnrai,  family  atatoa,  aalary 
lie  aad  ezpaetad.  Foaiiion  mnat  be 
a]i4  bafare  January  flrit  and  inter- 
iliv  trranged  touu.  Keply  Bob  At- 
,a*d,  Aaekoraga  Daily  Time*,  Anohor- 
H*.  Ala*k*. _ 

'mROB  IN  CHIEF  WANTED 
fiekly  new*  magaxine  in  N.  Y.  seek* 

Experienced  Editor  in  Chief 
(W|r  thoee  able  to  aainme  full  ra- 
iMaaibilicy  need  apply.  Oiv*  fall 
^bimstion  as  to  past  experience  and 
iiekcroond  in  fir*t  letter, 
liolications  will  be  kept  strictly 
n^dantial.  Box  2032,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


waiTE  ABTIOLBS.  $75.  to  $760  paid 
by  National  Ifagaiine*.  Books,  plays, 
Aetion  markatod.  Free  reading.  Bartba 


Situations — AdministratiTe — EzacatiTa 

OEKESAl.  BCANAOEK  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  $50,000  year  weekly  wants 
to  advance  to  daily  field  in  middle 
west ;  audited  reports  prove  record ; 
full  detail*  provided ;  88  year*  old ; 
possibility  of  buying  part  interest  de¬ 
sirable;  only  responsible  position  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  2952,  Editor  A  Pub- 

liaher. _ 

PUBLISHEBS;  Experienced  newspa¬ 
per  man,  recently  released  from  Army, 
wants  permanent  connection  with  small 
Afternoon  daily,  affording  opportunity 
for  part  or  entire  ownership.  Box 
2957,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situation  Wanted — Adrartising 
ADVEBTISINO  manager  with  out- 

"**”• _ _ standing  record  on  paper  of  44,000. 

UITOE-  Experienced  real  estate  or  Must  share  with  returning  Vet  so  seek* 
Mitraetion  field  for  Chicago  daily,  new  field.  Prefers  Midwest.  National 
Ikl*  to  write,  handle  layout  and  make-  or  local  experience.  Box  2873,  Editor 
IS.  Good  opportunity  with  well-known  A  Publisher 
iiblither.  Give  complete  details  and  -  •  —  -  •  ” 

aiaimum  starting  salary.  Box  2919, 

Uitor  A  Publisher. 


imrUTilATE  openings  for  Copyreader 
ui  alto  one  for  Bpurts  editor  on  prog- 
ntflTS  morning  dally.  Jobs  perma- 
itst  to  capable  men  in  Sonthern  city 
ktriaf  top  post-war  business  pros- 
l«eta.  Write  or  wire.  Edge  R.  Reid, 
BUtfing  editor.  The  Columbus  En- 
tiirer.  Columbus,  Georgia. 


IBPOSTEB  wanted  for  morning  news- 
user.  Long  experience  not  necessary 
Write.  Newt  Tribune.  Jefferson  City. 
kinoBri 


TELEOBAPH  EDITOB 

if  you  are  qualified  by  experience  this 
s  an  opportunity  to  work  in  pleasant 
!  iitioundings  on  a  first-class  newspa- 
•  per.  Give  age,  experience  and  all  par- 
ticslart  in  first  letter.  Box  2946,  Edi- 
tw  A  Publisher. 


le  1^ 

g  t9A 

.  1f« 


A  AD  SALESBIAN — 80,  ten  years 
with  Ohio  daily  of  170,000,  wants 
chance  to  advance.  Box  2924,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

MAGAZINE  Production.  Familiar  all 
details  seeks  steady  position.  Box 
2937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

8KYB0CKET  YOUJt  LINEAGE  I 
$100  week  and  bonus 
buy.s  ability  and  experience 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Box  2938,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
WHAT  CAN  I  DO  FOB  TOD7 
Young  woman,  25,  intelligent,  adap¬ 
tive,  pleasant,  .Stanford  graduate  in 
Speech  and  Drama,  English,  and 
Graphic  Arts,  secretary  for  3  years, 
wishes  interesting  position  with  pub¬ 
lication  or  Advertising  Agency.  Box 
2916,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitnationt — Circnladon 


WOMAN  WANTED 
Toksadle  Women’s  Page  for  a  Subur- 
Ws  newspaper,  near  Metropolitan 
Ui  York.  Job  entails  planning  and 
kialliBg  typically  local  Club  new*  and 
“weisl”  copy.  Small  town  baek- 
msnd  preferable  State  experience. 
fiHs  Box  2903,  Edldtar  A  Publisher. 


Half  WutaJ  Martiuifal 


OQBPOSINO  BOOM  foreman  wantad, 
•fUraaoB  aad  Sunday  paper,  deep 
Asth  city  over  125.000  population. 
Uaaehines,  modern  equipment.  Really 
dsfi  working  conditions,  cooperative 
al  interested  compositors,  high  type. 
IkmUa  general  management.  Appli- 
*SA  should  be  familiar  with  later- 
MhtBal  Typographical  law,  b*  aner- 


OIBCDLATION  MANAGES 
Opportunity  for  Pi>bllsher  to  secure 
services  of  an  aggressive,  industrious 
and  active  Circulator.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  Can  build  circulation  in 
a  quiet,  dignified  manner  ...  at  low 
cost.  Married,  one  child.  Reasonable 
salary  requirements.  All  records  of 
the  very  best.  Available  after  due  no¬ 
tice  to  employer.  Box  2939,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Sitnadons  Wanted — Art 


ISDITOBIAL  CARTOONIST  seeks 
position.  Newspaper  background;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Resourceful,  mod¬ 
ern.  Box  2720,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOBIAla  cartoonist.  Reliable  mid¬ 
dle  aged  man.  Samples  of  work  and 

.  _ _ .. _  _  _  full  particulars  upon  request.  Walter 

fdii  tad  familiar  with  all  phaaes  of  R.  Snyder.  1261  Lakewood.  Apt.  $2, 
anposiag  room  operation,  he  capable  Detroit,  Michigan, 
d  itrong  leaderihip  by  axampla,  and 
k  (air  at  all  timea  in  bia  dealing* 

^  the  flae  folks  on  his  psyroU.  The 
jiksayi  $100  a  week  and  bolda  oppor- 
mkr  for  advancement.  Addreta  Me- 
jmisal  Snaerintendant.  Bex  2868. 

Wtor  A  PnblUher. 


WttOSING  BOOM  foreman  wanted 
wlflS  newspapers  in  South.  Mnat 
1^,  comply  with  and  enforce  Union 
J*.  Geod  starting  salary.  Box  2853, 
UitOT  A  Publisher. 


OkBOTTEB  wantad.  Farmaneat 

IJk  Excellent  working  conditions, 
■jsern  machinery.  Write  manager, 
•“lingi  Oasette,  Billings,  Montana. 


Situadona  Wanted — Editorial 

ABLE  DTMKMAN  reporter,  experi¬ 
enced  Oity  deak,  make-np,  featnrea, 
Sport* ;  eompetant  writer;  eanaelea- 
tiona,  reliable,  wall  informed,  prefer* 
East.  Box  2607.  Miter  A  Pnblleker. 
OOPTESADBB  Deakman;  Freah  dis¬ 
chargee  after  three  years’  service.  17 
years’  all-aroand  newspaper  experience 
inclnding  5  years  City  Editor  daily 
of  36,000.  Laat  job  cop^  dssk  dally  of 
72,000.  Age  57.  Desire  permanent 
connection  in  East,  chance  to  go  on  up. 
References.  Box  2935,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

COPYBEADEB  Telegraph  editor;  life¬ 
time  background  9  year*  desk,  2  slot; 
earnest,  reliable,  temperate;  work 
ipeaka  for  me;  married,  Oollege; 
reference*;  Eaat.  Box  2902,  Editor 


(lUlLINO  BOOM  FOREMAN 
“Psnenced  man  qualified  to  take 
•jW  Mailing  room  of  Weekly  pub- 
«re*n.  Union  shop  located  New  . 

City.  Box  2950,  Editor  A  Pub-  «  Pnhll^er. _ 

^or.  COPT  kSADEB  — Metropolitan  and 

_ _ * _  tmall  town  experience.  Can  make  up. 

^=^=r.-,-  II r—  ^  1,  ,  ■  Iteuth  preferred.  Box  2929,  Editor  A 

11*1$  Wanted — ProBBotion  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  writer,  14  years. 
Available  for  dijpifled  position.  News 
or  Publicity.  Hinimura  $6,000.  Any- 
wksr*.  Wire  best  offer  coUaot.  Mel 
White.  1910  Upshur  N.E.,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  0. 


vetebamT  with  promotion  snd  EXPERT  EDITOR,  writer,  14 
^t  mail  advertising  experience  to  ‘  ‘ 

^promotion  department.  Layout 
Book  end  maga- 
C?  "i*‘»Tonnd  belpfnl.  Good  salary. 

«  »»67.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

>»ITOt  A  FWtLISHIR  f«r  NovenAnr  M.  1MI 


Siluiiouo  Wnnto4'  EjitmiM 

ASSISTANT  picture'  HDnOB 

Now  employed  fast  afternoon  daily, 
wants  similar  or  better  position  morn¬ 
ing  sheet  or  other  with  scbednle  that 
permits  time  for  necessary  thought 
and  research.  Experience  includes  pic¬ 
ture  pages,  layouts,  captions,  film¬ 
strips,  photography,  copy  reading,  ra- 
writa,  feature  writing,  etc.  Age  30, 
college,  married,  no  children.  Deeoat 
luinimnm  required.  Box  2934,  Editor 
A  Piiblither. 


A1  HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR,  able  to 
take  full  charge.  Expert  writer,  art 
and  production  director.  Can  serve 
you  on  a  consulting  basis,  or  will  ac¬ 
cept  free-lance  contracts  for  six 
months  or  more.  Box  2744,  ^itor  A 
Publisher. _  _ 

•k  EDITOB-BEFOBTEB.  32.  5 W  years 
experience  Weekly  papers.  Seeks  Edi¬ 
torial  position  on-  weekly  or  daily  any- 
where.  Box  2917,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

MANAGING  EDITOB  —  Thoroughly 
experienced  newsroom  executive,  seeks 
position  on  aggressive  sftemoon  daily 
in  40-60,000  Middwsst  Oity.  Personal 
interview.  References.  Box  2859, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

k  NAVY  LIEUTENANT  being  domo- 
bilixed  December  first.  Newspaper  and 
pnblic  relation!  experience  and  baa 
done  magaxine  feature  work.  Dart¬ 
mouth  graduate,  27  year*  old.  Would 
like  noaition  in  New  York  or  New 
England  Ares.  Box  2885,  Editor  A 
Piihlisher. 


NEWS  EDITOB  —  Employed,  seeks 
place  with  small  daily  or  weekly  that 
needs  new  vitality.  No  wixard ;  not 
young,  but  with  workable  ideas,  ex¬ 
perience  in  handling  staff.  Willing  to 
gamble  with  management.  Box  2955, 
Editor  A  ^bliiher. _ 

k  NEWSMAN  thoroughly  experienced 
in  small  daily  prodnetion  wants  de*k 
job  Middlewest  or  West.  Discharged 
Veteran.  37.  An  all-around  man  who 
can  fit  into  yonr  organisation.  Box 
2872.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

NEW  SMAN,  experienced,  seven  years 
reporter  and  city  editor  before  enter- 
infC  army,  seeks  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  Afternoon  daily,  city  under 
50,000.  Box  2956,  Editor  A  Publisher 

NEW8TAPEB  WOMAN— writer  *x- 
perinneed — for  news,  Msgaslns.  Radio, 
or  Advertising.  Yoong,  attmetiv*.  fla- 
eat  references,  prefer  New  York.  Box 
2703.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


SEASONED  Newapaparwomsn  —  Bom 
reporter,  good  writer,  wide  eivillan 
experience  in  reporting,  re-writo,  fea¬ 
tures.  now  in  Army  Public  Relations, 
available  soon.  Box  2853,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  80,  B.S.  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  Northwestern.  Ten  years  ex¬ 
perience  dailies,  A.P.  metropolitan 
sports  publicity.  Top  references.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  2951,  Editor  A 
Pnbliaher. 


SFOBTS  EDITOB 

Writer  of  long  experienea  with  ability. 
Detirsa  better  opportunity  ht  gp<^ 
city.  Or  chance  on  Oopydeak.  Box 
2892,  Editor  A  PnbHsher. 

k  VETERAN,  24,  seeks  publishing 
position  which  offers  epportnnity. 
Writing  is  major  interest.  AttendH 
Columbia  Univeraity.  Personnel  and 
administrstWs  experience  in  service. 
Box  2918,  Editor  A  Publishisr. 


VETERAN  Reporter,  news  editor  on 
daily.  Jonmaliam  grsdnate,  3  years 
weekly,  semi-weekly  experienee.  mar¬ 
ried,  age  27.  R.  A.  Brown,  154  W. 
Larch.  Muskegon,  Mich. 


VETERAN  wants  permanent  poaition. 
College  pnblieity  or  magasine  work. 
10  years  editorial  experience.  $3,500 
minimum.  Box  2964,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER  —  Chemical  engineer.  Ex- 
perienred  chemical,  moahanieal.  eUe- 
trnnir  msnnfaetnring.  Artiete*  pub 
iiahed.  Reeks  opportunity  editoilal. 
technical,  copywriting.  Box  3$86. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOUNO  WOMAN  reporter,  versatile, 
dependable,  travel  anywhere.  Box 
2928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_  SilaatiiiM  Wa«trf— 

k  BZ-80LD1ER,  Ex-Merohant  Matiae 

Officer,  22,  seeking  further  nowspapor 
experience.  Intelligent  and  anxious, 
travelad  world-wide,  sound  knowledge 
of  medium.  Short  time  on  New  York 
and  Cleveland  dailies,  and  Trade  News 
Smdicate.  Salary  net  important. 
Weekly  or  daily  anywhere  North. 
Available  now.  Box  2768,  Editor  A 
Ibiblisher. 


k  FRNJkRMT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Afternoon  daily,  26.  tingla,  az-Dnl- 
versity  Michigan  Varsity  athlete  and 
journalism  grsdnate.  seeki  asm*  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  city  dally  with  ekaaea 
to  do  Sports  program  in  event  papor 
operates  Radio  station.  Can  donbla  in 
festnres  and  general  news.  Amy  la- 
porting  experience.  Bex  2816,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


COLD  WINTER  AHEAD 
k  Good  combat  record.  Seven  year* 
with  small  city,  two-edition  daily.  City, 
telegraph  desks;  courthonas,  business, 
police,  sports.  Seeks  start  with  larger 
paper.  Age  30;  still  studying.  A-1 
references.  Proven  executive  in  news 
room  and  army.  Can  handle  any  posi¬ 
tion  from  city  editor  down.  Box  2953, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WORTH  WAITING  FOR 

Former  TIME,  CBS  World  New* 
writer,  Pulitier  scholarship  winner, 
M.8.,  due  for  liberation  from  Pentagon 
soon.  Excellent  writer,  sales  to  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  Fully  experienced 
on  dailies  and  weeklies.  Interested  in 
permanent  position  in  pleasant  town. 
Box  2941,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitnatioDi  Wanted — Maeliamcnl 
JUFBRINTENDENT — Composing  room 
ir  mechanical  supt.,  15  years  execu¬ 
tive  experience  on  metropolitan  dailiaa. 
Knows  economy  with  eSciency.  Prefer 
lorth  or  sea  coaata.  Available  Jan.  1. 
Dan  furnish  references.  Box  2936, 
Editor  A  ^blisher.  _ 

AECHANICAL  supt.  pressroom,  stereo. 
10  years’  wide  practical  experience, 
naintenance  repairs  tronble,  running, 
meeting  early  and  latest  models  Goss, 
loe  presses.  Box  2801,  Editor  A  Pub- 

isher.  _ _ _ _ _ 

[JMOTTPE  operator  (erdlnary  care 
miy).  Well  seasoned;  variona;  steady, 
lot  speeder;  literate.  (Proofreading 
idapt;  desk.)  Union.  Honrst  Wageal 
8ox  2963.  Editor  A  Publiebee.  » 

M>MFOSING  BOOM  Supt. — Smooth, 
kggressive,  economical.  Lart  job  7 
rears.  Box  2834.  Editor  A  Pnblishar. 

AECHANICAL  SUPT.  —  Composing 
loom  Supt.,  seasoned  all  departments, 
lox  2833.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

30MPOSINO  ROOM  FOREMAN,  Ex- 
lerience  ranges  from  si*  to  sixteen 
nschhie  plants.  Itex  2938,  Editor  A 
fbiblisher. 


wsTT.  room  foreman,  comratent, 
-eliable,  references.  Box  2942,  Editor 
fc  Publisher. 


Sitnationt  Wanted — Pfc*4ofr*$bi^ 


•HOTOORAPHER — Mve  years’  news 
,nd  commercial  experience,  three  yeers 
vith  photo  syndicate  iaclnding  dsrk- 
oom.  Desire*  posit’on  doing  nowspa- 
ler  or  magasine  photography.  Com- 
ilete  equipment.  Go  anywhere  luerad- 
Foreien  conntriea.  Box  3818, 


Sitnalions — Pul^  Kehtiot 

k  Public  relations,  promotion  and 
idea  man,  writer,  looking  for  chal¬ 
lenging  assignment.  Would  welcome 
connection  with  publisher  aiming  at 
vigorous  expansion.  Markat-minded, 
well-versed  in  foreign  affairs  issues, 
alert  to  national  currents  of  opinion 
and  interest,  versatile,  ezeoative  type, 
travelled.  Slonrce.  promotion  and  mw- 
kat  eontaeta  in  pertinent  fields.  Write 
Box  2927,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher.  __ 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  position  wanted 
by  ex-serviceman,  seven  year*  news¬ 
paper  experience  and  $H  years  in 
Army  exeentiv#  positions.  Graduate 
University  of  Mineouri  Reboel  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  also  A.B.  in  Political  ^ionce 
and  Economies.  Box  2958,  Editor  A 
PnUishar. 
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Store  Santos 
Give  Children 
Yule  Editorial 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  Neto  York  Sun' 
editorial,  "Is  There 


REPORTS  of  unrest  in  the  Near  tlon  published  in  Honolulu,  car* 
East  and  the  decision  of  the  ried  an  editorial  in  its  Nov.  12 
United  Slates  government  to  issue  asking  for  higher  pay  and 
work  with  Great  Britain  in  so*  allotments  for  servicemen.  Quot* 
lution  of  problems  there  brings  ing  the  request  of  the  United 
to  mind  an  Editor  &  Publisher  Automobile  Workers  for  30% 
scoop  of  23  years  ago.  more  and  Secretary  of  Com* 

In  the  early  ’20s  most  news*  merce  Wallace's  suggestion  for 
paper  men  were  aware  of  the  a  15%  raise  in  wages  and  a  10% 
“King*Crane  Report,"  an  inde*  increase  in  manufactured  g;oods 
pendent  study  of  conditions  in  prices.  Stars  and  Stripes  wishes 
the  Near  East,  made  on  request  “to  make  the  point  that  if  wages 
of  President  Wilson  for  presen*  of  civilian  workers  are  to  go  up 
tation  to  the  Peace  Conference  — 10,  20,  30% — and  if  prices  are 
in  Paris.  Turkey.  Armenia,  to  go  up  as  well,  then  the  serv* 
Syria,  Palestine — that  entire  area  icemen's  pay  and  his  depen* 
— had  been  in  a  constant  state  of  dency  allotments  should  be 
turmoil  throughout  the  war.  raised  correspondingly. 

Mandates  were  being  discussed.  "Dependents  of  servicemen 
The  Zionist  movement  was  un*  have  to  pay  for  food,  housing, 
der  way.  clothing,  transportation,  and  rec* 

Dr.  Henry  Churchill  King,  reation  in  the  same  markets  as 
president  of  Oberlin  College  and  other  civilians.  The  price  level, 
serving  on  the  American  Section  if  it  goes  up,  will  affect  every* 
of  the  Peace  Conference  Inter*  body  at  home,  not  just  those  who 
Allied  Commission  on  Mandates  get  the  higher  wages. 

In  Turkey,  and  Charles  R.  Crane,  “The  Stars  and  Stripes  has  no 
a  member  of  President  Wilson's  intention  of  driving  a  wedge  be* 
Special  Diplomatic  Commission  tween  civilian  wage  earners  and 
to  Russia  in  1917  and  also  a  servicemen  and  their  depen* 
member  of  the  Peace  Conference  dents.  .  .  .  We  are  merely  put* 
Commission  with  Mr.  King,  ting  in  a  bid  for  readjustments 
went  to  the  Near  East  in  June,  in  servicemen's  pay  and  depen* 
1919.  dency  allotments  with  any  wide* 

Their  report  was  an  “Official  spread  increase  in  civilian  wage 
U.  S.  Government  Report”  and  rates.” 

was  supposedly  made  to  the  Is  that  a  sound  argument  or 
Peace  Conference.  It  was  used  not? 
for  guidance  by  the  American  •  •  • 

delegates.  But  It  was  never  TELL  the  boys  to  wear  their  ties 
made  public.  The  State  Depart-  and  coats,  have  the  curtains 
suppressed  it.  washed,  clean  up  the  floors  and 
In  1922  newspaper  editors  no  cussin’—  Variety  (Holly* 
here  were  being  bombarded  with  wood)  says:  “Selznick  Glamor 
propaganda  from  various  coun*  Gals  Will  Try  to  Capture  U.  S. 
tries  having  an  interest  in  the  press.” 

edUor  of  Editor  Hollywood  has  done  a  lot  of 
&  PuBMSHER  foimd  to  his  sur*  screwy  things  in  the  past  try* 
pri%  that  the  King-Crane  Re*  ing  to  capture  newspaper  sup¬ 
port  was  not  includ^  in  Ray  port  for  picture  releases,  but  this 
Stonnard  Baker  s  Wt^row  Js  a  new  one.  If  Variety’s  re- 
Wilson  and  the  World  Settle*  port  is  true,  David  O.  Selznick 
ment.  General  editorial  en*  has  named  Anita  Colby  to  re* 
lightenment  was  needed  on  the  cruit  “a  five-girl  glamor  squad 
subject  at  that  time  the  to  invade  newspaper  offices 

E&P  eiHtor  wrote  to  Wilson,  throughout  the  Unit^  States  on 
then  ex-President,  to  secure  his  behalf  of  ‘Duel  in  the  Sun.'  ” 
copy  of  tWs  document  for  pu^  “indications  are  that  the  lip* 
agreed,  stick,  powder  puff  and  ^0  hat 


Dy.  me  arusi  aeveiops  me  smry 

in  illustration  form  and  it  is  ac*  “i®  chur?h 

UNRRA  Get  More  Funds  or 

Not?":  ‘‘The  Atom  Bomb  Still  . 

Shakes  the  World.”  to  accom*  jt  as  i*^fofdJd 

pany  excerpts  from  an  address  P”"*  **  ®  Chris^ 

by  Nobel  Prize  Winner  Dr.  Har*  to  stores  thtt 

old  C.  Urey;  "What  Will  Happen  sant-g  pfgg  .ue  ® 
to  Japan?”:  and  “Understand*  » 

ing  the  Russian  Mind”  to  go  jyf asked  fw*  150  rvio*’  ^ 

S™  nsIcSilst'”'  *  ■  othS '  tori^n  SopiSr 

We  understend  this  illustrated  ^ards'in^’two'pot  ' 

Suhday  series  is  a  great  success  i°« 

ing  quanUties  maiL  acknowledgment  of  the  stori. 

Thral^ving  Bo^  jack  WlBo^  Jr., 

000  N^ed  City  Editor 
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doom  of  Zionism,^  which  has  not 
come  to  pass. 

It  is  the  only  exhaustive  study 
made  of  the  Near  East  by  official 
American  Investigators  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  25  years  old  present- 
day  students  of  that  area  should 
read  it 


Children  have  their  own  way  of  asking  ques¬ 
tions  that  bewilder  even  wise  parents.  The 
queries  may  link  with  school-work  or  run-of- 
the-mill  kid  curiosity,  but  6nd  the  correct 
answers  is  something  else  again.  The  Haskin 
Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C., 
proves  a  life-saver  for  Dad. 


AN  interesting  journalistic  ex¬ 
periment  is  being  tried  out  on 
the  Columbia  Citizen.  It  in¬ 
volves  application  of  the  comic 
strip  illustration  technique  to 
important  background  stories. 
EDITORS  will  be  interested  in  Each  week  Managing  Editor 
the  reactions  of  servicemen  to  James  G.  Crossley  and  Artist  A1 
the  demand  for  30%  increase  in  Getchell  team  up  to  select  a 
wues  on  the  civilian  front  story  that  should  be  read  but 

Stars  and  Stripes’  Pacific  Edi*  which  readers  are  liable  to  pass 


The  Niagarm  Falis  Gaaette  (28,023  E)  has 
renewed  its  centraet  ter  The  Haskin  Service. 
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